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STATE OF NEW YORK. 


No. 24. 


IN SENATE. 


JANUARY 19, 1886. 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE NEW YORK STATE DAIRY COMMISSIONER. 


To the Legislature of the State of New York ; 


The New York State Dairy Commissioner respectfully submits the 
following repoit: 

The following is a statement in detail of the assistant commissioners, 
experts, chemists, agents, and counsel employed by the Commissioner, 
with their compensation, expenses and disbursements : 


Expenses 

Date. Name of payee = ee Compensation. Pee 
1885. 

pomiuany 20. W. G. Spence, expert. 2.50.05 ve $60 00 $23 20 

30..P. E. Kysaman, expert............ 42 00 67 40 

30. Geo. L. Flanders, assistant com’r... 100 00 ........ 

30. Geo. B. Fellows, expert and agent.. 100 00 ........ 

February 11. B. F. Van Valkenburgh, asst. com’r. 166 66 72 98 

11. Edward W. Martin, chemist....... 104 00 49 46 

11. Hlwyn Waller, chemist. .......%.,. AAD COO We eataierai ee 

11. Charles M. Stillwell, chemist...... POISE oon ees 

11. J. R. Wheeler, expert and agent... 80 00 48 62 


11. Thomas R. Gray, expert and agent. 80 00 46 57 
11. Wm. W. Mecteer, expert and agent. 80 00 42 3: 


11. Arthur C. Salmon, attorney....... 165 00 3 00 
11. Samuel J. White, expert and agent. 60 00 31 23 
11. Walter Moeller, chemistand expert. 100 00 ,....... 
11. E. 8. Wilson, expert and agent.... 105 00 $2 Of 
11. W. G. Spence, expert and agent... 60 00 24 91 
dul EG. Mowe, Ghemisty. is¢ esse 4 11 4 Ae take lee 
11.. Francis V. 8S. Oliver, attorney..... DOOD: stators axe 
11. Charles Sears, expert and agent... 60 00 14 60 


11. T. C. DuBois, expert and agent.... 80 00 107 94 
11. Chas.S. Kellogg, expert andagent.. 39 00 9 75 
11. Marcus A. Perry, assistant com’r... 100 00 41 68 
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Date. 


1885. : 
February 11. 


March 
April 


2 [SENATE 
Expenses 
and dis- 
Name of payee. Compensation. bursements. 
RD. Clark, ‘Chemist, vce, ass es DLOO4007... oS eae 
18, R.A. Witthaus, chemist... : 2.04.) 86" 00 oe 
18. J. J. Sorogan, expert and agent... 60 00 $33 15 
27. Geo. L. Flanders, assistant com’r.. TOO000 Coa. 
27. Geo. B. Fellows, expert and agent. TOO3 00! . oxten oe 
28. Edward W. Martin, chemist and 
OXPEnblAs tems eee niet are 42 00 7 04 
28. Charles M. Stillwell, chemist...... 103 61 3 20 
28. Arthur C. Salmon, attorney RS aeieert 95 00 3 87 
28. Wm. W. Meeteer, expert and agent. 80 00 19 39 
28. E.S. Wilson, expert and agent.... 105 00 99 32 
28. J. J. Sorogan, expert and agent... . 60 00 14 96 
28. Charles Sears, expert and agent.... .60 00 8 85 
28. Walter Moeller, chemistand expert. 100 00 ........ 
28. J. R. Wheeler, expert and agent... 80 00 54 08 
28. B. F. Van Valkenburgh, asst.com’r. 166 56 19 20 
28. T. C. DuBois, expert and agent.... 80 00 =116 48 
28. FO VoS.Oliver, attormey, some. = 150 00" Gee 
28. Horace W. White, expert and agent. 31 50 12 85 
28. Samuel J. White, expert and agent. 60 00 21 65 
98: Ro Do“Glarks ehenristseen<.creienee 100 00 13) 47: 
28. Thomas R. Gray, expert and agent. 80 00 35 51 
28. M. A. Perry, assistant com’r....... 100 00 18 64 
28. \R. A. Witthaus, chemist.........-. Led 00% eats 
2. W. G. Spence, expert and agent.... 60 00 13 92 
9. A.C. Salmony aitorneyr.. see 50. 00+ see ae 
1. Geo. L. Flanders, assistant com’r.. 100 00 ........ 
1. Geo. B. Fellows, expert and agent. 100 00 ........ 
i; RD: Clarketehemists2o.. cee ke 100 00 9 93 
9. Walter Moeller, chemist and expert. 100 00 ........ 
9. FOV. SS: Oliver attorneys =. )mrman: 90 00> Sena 
9. RK. A. Witthaus; chemist? .< 2° oe... 22400) Sian 
9. Charles Sears, agent and expert.... 60 00 13 28 
9. Arthur C. Salmon, attorney....... 120° 003.2 eee 
9. Charles M. Stillwell, chemist...... 147. SOP eee 
9. Thomas R. Gray, expert and agent. 80 00 43 52 
9. Elwyn Waller, chemist .......... 50-00: /camiereane 
9. Francis E. Englehardt, chemist. . 15-00). Saeraeene 
9. K. G. Love, chemist. . ; fs a Ra ease 86.25. owe 
9. J. R. Wheeler, expert and agent... 80 00 60 25 
9. EH. 8S. Wilson, expert and agent.... 105 00 1850 24 
9. T.C. DuBois, expert and agent.... 80 00 155 14 
9, B. F. Van Valkenburgh, assist.com’r 166 66 125 48 
9. Horace W. White, expert and ie 43 50 76 32 
9. Kdward W. Martin, chemist . 192 00 26 92 
9. J.J. Sorogan, expert and agent. 60 00 41 75_ 
9. W. G. Spence, expert and agent. . 60 00 36 52 
9. Wim. Py Mason, chemists. .'. sae 6000 sets 
9. M.A. Perry, assistant commissioner. 100 00 90 73 
‘9. Samuel J. White, expert and agent. 60 00 36 10 
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Date. 

1885. 
April 
May 


June 


3 
Expenses 

Name of payee. Compensation. Rist ia 
13. Wm. W. Meeteer, expert and agent. $80 00 $34 22 
1. Geo. Li.) Hlanders,assistant com’r'!. 100 00 0.20... 
1. Geo. B. Fellows, expert.and agent.... 100 00 ...7.... 
6. B.F.Van Valkenburgh, assist.com’r 166 66 40 05 
6. Edward W. Martin, chemist ...... 136 00 10 50 
Goats 12, Clark, Chemist? rye is ialareicie «v's 6 100 00 4 20 
6. Walter Moeller, chemist and expert. 100 00 tes 
6. EH. S. Wilson, expert and agent.... 105 00 45° 40 
%. Marcus A. Perry, assist. com’r..... 100 00 14 70 
% A.C. Salmon, attorney’..)... 6062.2; 255 00 8 23 
de ae i oe NGs (GHONAISb is higg steer oe INO’, 2's, ac ott 
7. Stillwell & Gladding, chemists.... 206 66 ......... 
% T. C. DuBois, expert and agent.... 80 00 70 66 
%. W. G. Spence, expert and agent... 60 00 36 64 
%. J.J. Sorogan, expert and agent.... 60 00 33 23 
7%. Samuel J. White, expert and agent. 60 00 20 60 
7%. J. R. Wheeler, expert and agent... 80 00 60 08 
7. Thomas R. Gray, expert and agent. 80 00 65 TL 
7%. Wm. W. Meeteer, expert and agent. 80 00 40 32 
7%. Charles Sears, expert and agent... 60 00 18 00 
%. Horace W. White, expert and agent. 12 00 5 46 
ids ee TLE AUE, CHEMISE. seo jaa DIS OO Oye» 
*. Wm. Manlius Smith, chemist ...... Re UR aeons 
1. Geo. L. Flanders, asst. com’r..... ASAD OEE 2k eg wear 
1.- Geo. B. Fellows, expert and agent. 100 00 ........ 
Beet: DiiOlark Senemigt aeos. iam s)sie 6's 100 00 26 90 
5. M. A. Perrv, assistant commissioner. 100 00 2 10 

5. Edward W. Martin, chemist and 
GPE MbAc hy ace vals eae sfaeslsih mares 88 00 2 30 
5. Walter Moeller, chemist and expert. 100 00 ........ 
6. ‘I’. C. DuBois, expert and agent... 80.00% 127 36 
6: Hi Gs Dove, chemist. 6:4 os .cc6 &.'s LOE Cad Acero Sey, 
6. Stillwell & Gladding, chemists.... 164-63 ........ 
6. Arthur C. Salmon, attorney...... GOT ar. Ca : 
6. BV. 8. Oliver,,attormey .:..t.-365. <2 LO OO. ces wrest 
6. Thomas R. Gray, expert and agent. 80 00 54 48 
6. J. R. Wheeler, expert and agent .. 80 00 fa tpt, 
6. W. W. Meeteer, expert and agent.. 80 00 54 18 
6. W. G. Spence, expert and agent... 60 00 31 66 
6. J. J. Sorogan, expert and agent... 60 00 27 16 
6. Samuel J. White, expert and agent. 60 00 18 45 

6. B. F. Van Valkenburgh, assistant 
BOMIERIONET Hy, bikie ie stout BS sig a 166 66 54 52 
6. EK. 8. Wilson, expert and agent.... 105 00 84 25 
6. H. W. White, expert and agent.... . 24 00 7 12 
11. Charles Sears, expert and agent.... 60 00 20 80 
12. Charles\B. Evers, expert and agent. BQ OO ive tines alas 
15. Geo. N. Loveridge, expert and agent. FIMO Meare secsneras's 3 
24, Samuel Hand, attorney .......... 1,000 00 31 00 


August 


Sat precise car tectonic pee ee a MCPS ie eE NA (eae = 


Name of payee. 


Geo. L. Flanders, assist. com’r .... 
Geo. B. Fellows, expert and agent . 
R: Di Clark@chemisti 4... 2e ee 
M. A. Perry, assist. commissioner. . 


. Charles Sears, expert and agent... 


Samuel J. White, expert and agent 
J.J. Sorogan, expert and agent... 


. Edward W. Martin, chemist ...... 


Wm. G. Spence, expert and agent.. 
B. F. Van Valkenburgh, asst. com’r 
Geo. C. Hodges, chemist ......... 
Alvin W. Bar Py, ALCOTNEY: +4.) de'-'e 
Walter Moeller, expert and oe 

R. D. Clark, chemist... ..!....0.5 


. Stillwell & Gladding, chemists .... 


H. W. White, expert and agent.... 
Thomas R. Gray, expert and agent. 
T. C. DuBois, expert and agent... 
J.R. Wheeler, expert and agent... 


. Wm. W. Meeteer, expert and agent. 
. New York Stencil Works, for cheese 


Drandsce ocd tees ie ee eee 


. E. 8. Wilson, expert and agent.... 
2 OV, Se Oliver attorney iq seen, 
. Charles B. Evers, expert and agent. 
. Risley, Quin & Perry, attorneys and 


Counselors. eee See 


. Wm. G. Spence, expert and agent.. 
. Geo. L. Flanders, assist. com’r .... 
. Geo. B. Fellows, expert and agent. 
2 ReDer Clark? chemist: 7.) sae 
. H. W. White, expert and agent.... 
. B. F. Van Valkenburgh, asst. com’r 
. J. R. Wheeler, expert and agent .. 
. Stillwell & Gladding, chemists .... 
. T.C. DuBois, expert and agent.... 
. Wm. W. Meeteer, expert and agent. 
. Samuel J. White, expert and agent. 
. J. J. Sorogan, expert and agent... 
. EK. S. Wilson, expert and agent.... 
. Thomas R, Gray, expert and agent. 
i By Ves Oliver, attorney cee ite se 
. Walter Moeller, expert and agent.. 
. Charles Sears, expert and agent.... 
. Howard J. Babcock, chemist and ex- 


oereee eee e tee eee ee seer eee 


pe 
. Edward W. Martin, chemist and ex- 


pert Sabie hota Oter crate ode Shale /abaueteheve 


[SEnatE 

Expenses 

and dis- 
Compensation. bursemerts. 
$150.00... 2a 
LOO -00") 3.3 cca ae 
1:50:00) Ac eee 
100 00 = $33 86 
60 00 18 04 
60 OU 19 30 
60 00 29.10 
266-00.) = cee 
60 00 31 94 
166 66 29 58 
5:00". eee 
180° 00. eee 
100. 00 aes 
avant oF sHaRe 95 84 
AG, ON. «ca see 
30 00 14 50 
80 00 33 30 
80 00 14 58 
80 00 65 39 
80 00 48 09 
ahelleatincanete 250 00 
105 00 37 30 
12000 See 
DOO" Soy eeiteie 
900 00 P25 
42 50 19°28 
150: 00. ceo 
10000. eteeeie 
150°00° S22eee 6 
75 00 9 63 
166 66 140 27 
80. 00 56 80 
127.50) tat eee 
80 00 69 11 
80 00 58 96 
60 00 25 10 
60 00 45 36 
105 00 30 35 
80 00 36 34 
6000" ort 
100: 00: s2he eee 
60 00 20 90 

40 00 . ; 

216 OO: - ee ere 
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Expenses 
Date. Name of payee. Compensation. PRretrenes. 
1885. 
August 12. M. A. Perry, assistant com’r...... $150 00 $59 06 
12. F. P. Vandenburgh, chemist and 
CA PSOTE eich Pa ceiaeety. sok a 2) (0 cto ofspene 66 00 2 00 
ih. D. Clark, chemist and-expert.\.s 6. ..4s4. 15 14 
TAS Hs Ge OVO CMONPIGH 2 2G .r''5, a7, shs.zo1ce RG AG) ae-tieey oy oe 
September 1. Geo. L. Flanders, assistant com’r... 150 00 ........ 
Heed DL Clark Chemist: dec tes es PaO COO el Rae: 
1. Geo. B. Fellows, expert and agent.. 100 00 ........ 
5. Howard J. Babcock, chemist and 
Feo G (1751 NSCs iy aN Os eR ake am AQROO Ts. ohms 
5. D. Magone, attorney and counselor. 200 00 ........ 
5. Charles Sears, expert and agent.... 60 00 29 25 
5. E. 8. Wilson, expert and agent.... 105 00 29 39 
5. F. V.S. Oliver, attorney and agent. 120 00 ...:.... 
5. Thomas R. Gray, expert and agent. 80 00 38 84 
5. Stillwell & Gl adding, chemists........ 143 12 2 50 
5. Samuel J. White, expert and agent. 60 00 26 15 
5. Edward W. Martin, chemist ...... 237 00 20 00 
5. T. C. DuBois, expert and agent ... 80 00 50 68 
5. Wm. W. Meeteer, expert and agent. 80 00 43 39 
5. J. R. Wheeler, expert and agent... 80 00 36 67 
8. Norman A. Lawlor, att’y and agent. (ha UAC rege 
8. H. W. White, expert and agent.... 75 00 6 74 
8. J. J. Sorogan, expert and agent.... 60 00 43 76 
8. Walter Moeller, chemist and expert. 100 00h Scie 
14. B.F.Van Valkenburgh, ass’t com’r. 166 66 61 14 
7. RA. Witthaus, ehemist <i. 2 cre... AO OD caste cannes 
17. M. A. Perry, assistant com’r....>. 150 00 48 95 
22. Risley, Quin & Perry, attorneys and 
counselors. pce ye 50s epee L290 100 68 10 


In addition to the above, this department has expended for neces- 
sary apparatus, for stationery, blanks, furniture for the office, ex- 
penses and salary of the Commissioner, the sum of $4,093.28, making 
- the expenses up to and including the 30th day of September, $30,- 
133.97 ; during this period we have collected in fines and penalties, 
$2,617.45, of which sum we have paid over to the State Treasurer 
$2,288.81, the balance having been used to pay the expenses of trials, 
etc., as provided by chapter 202, Laws of 1884. 

Since September 30, there has been collected in fines and penalties 
the sum of $1,000. 

The year just closed has been a very eventful one to this depart- 
ment. 

The case which arose in the city and county of New York, under 
section 6 of chapter 202 of the Laws of 1884, and which is known as 
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‘The People v. Marz, was appealed to the Court of Appeals by the de- 
fendant, who had been unsuccessful in all the courts below, and that 
court decided that the particular section under which the defendant 
was convicted was unconstitutional and void. 

The sixth section of the law of 1884 provided in effect that no 
oleaginous substance, other than that made from pure unadulterated 
milk or cream, and designed to take the place of butter, should be 
made or sold. The Court of Appeals held that the prohibiting of the 
making or selling of any article “ designed to take the place of butter” 
must be gonstrued to mean that the manufacture or sale of any and 
every oleaginous suvstance, to be used as a swdsti/ute for butter, was 
prohibited, and that such a prohibition would not only cover every 
article of the kind now known, but also any such article which might 
be hereafter produced, whether the same was similar in appearance, or 
in any other respect, to natural butter, or not, and would prevent the 
manufacture or sale of any oleaginous substitute for natural butter, 
although such substitute might be perfectly wholesome, very desirable, 
and so totally dissimilar to natural butter as not to deceive any one, 
and that such a prohibition was so sweeping in its terms and effects as 
to be unconstitutional and void. This single point is all the court 
decided. 

The learned judge who wrote the opinion of the court says: “All 
the witnesses who have testified as to the quality of oleomargarine may 
be in error; still that would not change a particle the nature of the 
question, or the principles by which the validity of the act is to be 
tested. Section 6 is broad enough in its terms to embrace not only 
oleomargarine, but any other compound, however wholesome, valuable 
or cheap, which has been or may be discovered or devised, for the pur- 
pose of being used as a substitute for butter. Every such product is 
rigidly excluded from manufacture or sale in this State. 

“One of the learned judges who delivered opinions at the General 
Term endeavored to sustain the act, on the ground that it was intended 
to prohibit the sale of any artificial compound, as butter or cheese, 
made from unadulterated milk or cream. That it was that design to 
deceive which the law rendered criminal. If that was a correct inter- 
pretation of the act, we should concur with the learned judge in his 
conclusion as to its validity.” We do not think that section 6 is ca- 
pable of the construction claimed. The prohibition is not of the 
manufacture or sale of an article designed as an imitation of dairy 
butter or cheese, or intended to be passed off as such, but of an article 
designed to take the place of dairy butter or cheese. The artificial 
product might be green, red or white, instead or yellow, and totally 
dissimilar in appearance to ordinary dairy butter, yet it might be de- 
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signed as a substitute for butter, and if so, would fall within the pro- 
hibition of the statute. Simulation of butter is not the act prohibited. 
There are other statutory provisions fully covering that subject. 

Chapter 215 of the Laws of 1882, by its first section prohibits the 
introduction of any substance into imitation butter or cheese, for the 
purpose of imparting thereto a color resembling that of yellow butter 
or cheese. ‘The second section prohibits the sale of oleomargarine, or 
imitation butter, thus covered, ete. 

Chapter 238 of the Laws of 1882, provides (section 1) that every 
person who shall manufacture for sale, or offer for sale, or expose any 
article.in semblance of butter or cheese, not the Jegitimate product of 
the dairy, must distinctly and durably stamp on the side of every 
cheese and on the top and side of every tub, firkin or package, the words 
‘Oleomargarine butter,’ or if containing cheese, ‘Imitation cheese,’ 
and chapter 246 of the Laws of 1882 makes it a misdemeanor to sell 
at wholesale or retail any of the above articles, representing them to be 
butter. 

These enactments seem to cover the entire subject of fraudulent 
imitation of butter and of sales of other compounds as dairy products 
and they are not repealed, etc. 

The provisions of this last act are covered by oneof the acts of 1882 
above cited, and the provisions of the repealed acts in relation to the 
dairy products are covered by substituted provisions, in the act of 1884, 
but the statutes directed against fraudulent simulations of butter and 
the sale of such simulations as dairy butter are left to stand. Further 
statutes to the same effect were enacted in 1885. Consequently if the 
provisions of section 6 should be held invalid, there would still be 
ample protection in the statutes against fraudulent imitations of dairy 
butter, or sales of such imitations as butter. 

Notwithstanding all this, the venders and dealers, in imitation but- 
ter, have deliberately and persistently represented in every possible way 
that there is now no law in our State to prevent the open manufacture 
and sale of these adulterated goods, in the face of the fact as stated 
in the opinion of the court, that there are several unrepealed statutes 
relating to this subject, besides the Laws of 1885. 

The adverse decision of the Court of Appeals imposed very grave 
responsibility and a vast amount of work upon the department. It 
became necessary to examine with great care not only our new law of 
1885, but also all of the statutes relating to this subject which had 
previously been passed by our Legislature. Many laws had, at differ- 
ent times, been enacted, designed to prevent frauds in the manufacture 

and sale of dairy products and their imitation. Frequent changes had 
been made by amendments, to meet the decisions of the court, and 
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the discoveries of the many new methods employed to cheapen imitation 
goods and deceive the public. Some of these laws have been expressly 
repealed ; others repealed by necessary implication, and the whole list, 
possibly, in some respects modified or affected by the recent decision 
of our highest court. 

Legal counsel were employed to do this work, and after days and 
even weeks spent in a most critical examination of all those statutes, 
and careful analysis of all the authorities bearing upon the questions 
involved, a plan of aggressive operations and work was agreed upon 
which has since been closely followed. Full and carefully arranged 
briefs were prepared and furnished to the district attorneys of the 
counties in which it was expected most of our work would be done, 
and such attorneys as we employed in different localities to assist us 
were also put in possession of our views of the laws, and thus prepared 
for the prosecution of the work of the department. 

Early in the summer a case arose in Albany, involving the constitu- 
tionality of that important section of our present law, creating, as we 
supposed and still believe, a proper milk standard. The Supreme 
Court, at General Term, however, by a majority of its members ren- 
dered an adverse decision, holding substantially that while it was 
doubtless within the power of the Legislature to create a milk standard 
by proper enactment, yet in our statute it had simply attempted to 
prescribe a rule of evidence, and having undertaken to make conclu- 
sive evidence of the guilt of one indicted for committing a crime, that 
which in its very nature could not be conclusive, our Legislature ex- 
ceeded its authority, and the enactment, in that respect, was unconsti- 
tutional and void. So it will be seen that whenever we have attempted 
to draw these laws up tight in what was intended to be their most 
valuable and vital sections, a strand has parted somewhere and we have 
suffered a fall. 

At the time of the decision by the Court of Appeals in The People 
y. Marz, there were pending a very large number, I believe more than 
a hundred, indictments and other proceedings against violators of the 
law of 1884. Although we believe that in the great majority of those 
cases the accused could and ought to be convicted and punished under 
the unrepealed old statutes and the provisions of the Penal Code, and 
have so advised the district attorneys of the proper counties, yet noth- 
ing has thus far been done in those cases, excepting in the county of 
Erie, where some of them have been presented to the grand jury, and 
as I am informed ten or twelve indictments have been found. 

After the argument of this case in the Court of Appeals and before 
it was decided, chapters 183 and 458 of the Laws of 1885 were passed 
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and became operative, to which reference is made by that court in the 
opinion spoken of. 

Under these statutes and others and some of the provisions of the 
Penal Code we have been proceeding against those engaged in the 

‘manufacture and the sale of the forbidden imitation and adulterated 
goods. 

We have commenced criminal proceedings in more than one hundred 
different cases, several persons have been convicted and fined, and in- 
dictments and other proceedings are now pending in a very large 
number of cases. Our experts, agents, chemists and attorneys are 
before the courts almost every day now, and we are making progress 
quite as satisfactorily as can reasonably be expected, considering the 
dilatory hindrances interposed by: accused parties and the many vexa- 
tious delays incident to the attempt to enforce such statute before the 
police courts of such large cities as New York and Brooklyn. 

We have been able to try a large number of our cases in Brooklyn, 
for the reason that in that city all misdemeanors are tried before the 
court issuing the warrant, unless a judge of a higher court gives a 
written certificate that it is a proper case to be tried by indictment, 
when the case is removed to another tribunal. Such certificates are 
seldom given, and our cases are there speedily moved on to trial. In 
the city and county of New York the practice is altogether different. 
A warrant is issued by a police magistrate who can only impose 
fines in cases where the defendant pleads guilty. In all but about ten 
of our cases in New York the defendants have elected to be tried at 
General Sessions. In such cases the evidence is presented to a grand 
jury, and if indictments are found bail is given, which practically 
pigeon-holes the proceeding, because in that great city there is always 
avery great number of indictments found for misdemeanors which 
cannot be tried promptly,if at all,for the reason that it is made by 
law the duty of the district attorney to first try those cases where the 
prisoner is in confinement, no bail having been given. The district 
attorney of New York has courteously and promptly done what he 
could for us, consistent with his other duties, and hus caused some of 
our indictments to be tried, which has greatly facilitated our work. I 
fear we shall never be able to have our cases promptly disposed of in 
New York under the present system of procedure in criminal prose- 
cutions in that city. 

There are now pending about fifty civil cases brought in the Supreme 
Court to recover the penalty prescribed for violations of the several 
sections of our law, and which are in addition to the fines which the 
criminal court in criminal proceedings may impose upon those con- 
victed of a misdemeanor, In the cases so brought for violation of the 
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sections against selling impure, unwholesome and adulterated milk, 
we were suddenly confronted with the decision in the Albany milk 
case. That case has been appealed to and argued in the Court of 
Appeals and a favorable decision there is confidently looked for. We 
are trying hard to get the civil causes for penalties for selling oleomar- 
garine to trial, but not being preferred causes, it will probably be 
several months before they will be reached and disposed of. 

We have recently brought to trial one of our civil cases for the 
penalty prescribed for selling adulterated milk in the county of West- 
chester, which resulted in a verdict for the defendant, 

The reports of the assistant commissioners and of our chemists are 
herewith presented and are of great value. 

Mr. Edward W. Martin’s report on milk, it is believed, will set at 
rest all question as to the milk standard created by chapters 202 of 
the Laws of 1884, and 183 of the Laws of 1885. ‘That report 
shows the work done during the year 1885, the amount of milk produced 
for market in several milk-producing counties, gives the results of 
analyses of adulterated milk, the best methods of analysis, and some 
methods of testing milk. Great care has been taken to obtain sam- 
ples of milk from a number of different counties of the State, from 
herds of different breeds of cattle upon farms in different localities in 
some of the same counties, upon table-land and low-land; also from 
cows fed upon different kinds of feed, including brewers’ grains and 
other feed supposed by some people to produce an inferior quality of 
milk. The milk of a very large number of cows has thus been sub- 
jected to every known test, and it appears that not a single herd nor 
an individual cow has been found whose milk contained more than 
eighty-eight per cent of water, nor less than twelve per cent of milk 
solids, which contained not less than three per cent of fat. The wis- 
dom of establishing the milk standard created by the Legislature can- 
not now be doubted, 

Our experts have accompanied those who deliver milk to families in 
cities and have taken samples from time to time just as regular cus- 
tomers were served, with a view of ascertaining whether there is any 
appreciable difference in the quality of the milk so delivered by milk- 
men. We have also taken full cans of milk and dipped from them at 
intervals, as the groceryman would probably do in serving his cus- 
tomers. ‘These samples were all tested and analyzed and the results 
are given. The report also treats upon the subject of feeding miich 
cows. 

A large number of analyses of cream and condensed milk were 
made and the results are here given. 

The report closes with a bibliography of milk, which will be of great 
value to investigators and others, as it gives a complete reference to 
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_ everything that has been written upon this subject during the past 
twenty years, together with a list of the books published. 

The report of Mr. B. F. Van Valkenburg, assistant commissioner at 
New York, is very complete and gives a very full account of our work 
under his immediate care. He states that our prosecutions during 
the last quarter of 1884 had greatly reduced the amount of sales of 
imitation butter; that the Court of General Sessions in New York 
then determined not to try any more of our cases, including those 
where the defendant was charged with fraudulently selling imitation 
for pure dairy butter, until after the decision of the case of The Peo- 
ple v. Marx should be announced. Dealers thus encouraged com- 
menced selling again, and more than double the amount of these 
forbidden goods were sold during the first quarter of 1885 than had 
been sold during the preceding quarter year. In Brooklyn, Kings 
county, however, the local courts proceeded to promptly try and dis- 
pose of our cases, and the result was that but very little oleo was sold 
outside of the city of New York. Thirty-nine arrests were made be- 
tween December 31, 1884, and Aprii 30, 1885, when the new law took 
effect. Ten cases were made in New York in May, 1885, aud none in 
Kings county. 

As usual the approach of hot weather and the low price of butter 
caused a suspension of sales of imitation goods, and about June 1, 
our butter experts began to give all their spare time to the work of 
protecting consumers against frauds in the sales of impure and adul- 
_ terated milk, and continued until about September 1, when they and 
some of the milk experts again commenced operations to prevent sales 
of bogus butter. A arge number of arrests have been made and in- 
dictments found. Our cases in Brooklyn have been promptly tried 
and disposed of as will appear from the statement of Mr. Salmon, our 
attorney there, which is filed herewith. In the city and county of 
New York we have not been able to proceed much further than to ob- 
tain indictments, and for the rcason which has before been stated. 
‘The effect of our prosecutions and proceedings has been very salutary. 
For the last two months a large majority of respectable dealers in the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn who have heretofore sold imitation 
butters have quit selling it and now deal altogether in the genuine 
article. Public sentiment has been aroused and much good has been 
done by the articles in favor of pure dairy products which have of late 
appeared in the press. The largeand powerful organization known as 
the ‘‘ New York Retail Grocers’ Union,” at a meeting held at Grocers’ 
Hall, No, 213 East Twenty-third street, New York city, December 14, 
1885, unanimously adopted and promulgated the following preamble 
and resolutions: 
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“WHEREAS, The New York Retail Grocers’ Union has put itself on 
record to encourage the sale of all pure goods, and to discourage and 
try to prevent all deceptions that are and may be practiced upon our 
customers by the sale of imitation ér impure goods; and 

‘* WHEREAS, We are informed that the laws of the State of New 
York prohibit the sale of all imitations of butter in the way they are 
at present manufactured and offered for sale ; and 

“ WHEREAS, The sale of all imitation butter has been a detriment to 
the legitimate business of the retail dealer, inasmuch as that it has 
been a constant temptation to the dealers therein to sell it for butter, 
and that such fraudulent sale has created a prejudice and fear among 
the consumers in regard to the purchase of all butters. ‘Therefore 
be it 

‘*Resolved, That we discourage the sale of all imitation of butter and 
urge all our members and the trade in general not to handle it in any 
manner or form, until such a time when the manufacturers thereof 
will produce and offer for sale to us an article that will be distinct in 
appearance and different in color to that of genuine butter; that will 
be free from all temptation to fraud, and that will be manufactured and 
sold to us in strict accordance with the laws of this State. And be it 
further 

* Resolved, That we most respectfully petition.the State Dairy Com- 
mission to use all power that is invested in them to stop the fraudulent 
sale of all imitation of butter. ; 

“<C. F. BUSSING, President. 

“HH. Tonges, Secretary.” 


Mr. Van Valkenburg says, however, that there is another and a 
secret organization of retail grocers consisting of about two hundred 
members, who have raised a fund and employed attorneys to defend its 
members, when prosecuted by this department, but he says that three- 
fourths of the retail grocers now refuse to handle imitation butter 
upon the ground that it is a fraud. 

The charge, so frequently made, that our farmers are using ‘‘ oleo ” 
oils to mix with dairy butter has been thoroughly investigated by 
Mr. Van Valkenburg and he reports that there is no foundation what- 
ever for the statement and that it is not true; the sources of his 
information are given. And I will here add that during all the time 
I have been Commissioner, but one single case of alleged adulteration 
by a farmer has been brought to our notice. That case was carefully 
and completely investigated, and although there were some circum- 
stances which, unexplained, were somewhat suspicious, yet we were 
unable to find that the charge was true. 

His report further shows that while sales of imitation butter within 
this State have been very materially reduced, sales in the United States 
have increased very much since 1883. The inference can be fairly 
drawn that the vigorous enforcement of our law has reduced sales and 
consumption of these goods in this State to about one-fourth the 
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amount they have heretofore been, but the manufacturers and venders 
of imitation butter have sought and found markets elsewhere. Valua- 
ble figures and statistics are given showing the amount of pure butter 
and of the imitations which have been sold, the extent to which cen- 
sumers haye been imposed upon,and the dairy interests of this and 
other States injured. 

He also furnishes a detailed statement of work performed, number 
of days’ attendance at court and elsewhere, samples obtained, etc., by 
the different chemists, employees, agents, attorneys, etc., of this de- 
partment, under his immediate supervision. 

Many other facts are given and suggestions made which will be found 
to be of importance. 

The report of Mr. M. A. Perry, assistant commissioner at Buffalo, 
gives a very full statement of our work in that part of the State. It 
is doubtful if another city can be found within our State where the 
people are so grossly imposed upon by the dealers in milk as they are 
in Buffalo. His statement shows that the adulteration of milk has 
been extensively practiced there by wholesalers and retailers of that 
article. Outof 254 samples of milk obtained in the city of Buffalo, 
the analyses showed that 186 were adulterated, and he says that a large 
majority of the dealers from whom samples were obtained, intentionally 
adulterate that important article of food, and that nothing but the 
rigid enforcement of the law will cure the evil. A large number of 
arrests have been made and seven cases have been brought to trial and 
convictions obtained. Here, too, offenders have organized and raised 
funds for defense, but thus far Buffalo courts and juries have sustained 
us in our effort to enforce the law. Other trials will be had as fast as 
they can be brought on, and many other arrests will soon be made. 
Previous to the decision of the case of Zhe People v. Marz, several 
samples of imitation butter were obtained in Buffalo, but no cases 
were brought to trial. Recently indictments have been found against 
persons who had sold these goods. Evidence has been obtained against 
several dealers for selling imitation butter since the Laws of 1885 be- 
came operative, and such cases will be brought to trial as soon as 
possible. We are well sustained by the press and public sentiment in 
the western portion of the State. The board of supervisors of Erie 
county, ata meeting held on the 30th day of December last, unani- 
mously adopted the foliowing preamble and resolutions : 


‘‘Wuereas, The manufacture and sale of oleomargarine and but- 
terine are being brought into direct competition with and undermining 
the greatest agricultural interest of the State; and 

‘WHEREAS, Said goods are sold in many instances for genuine 
dairy products in the county, and we believe their use, together with 
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that of adulterated milk, to be injurious to the health and lives of its 
inhabitants ; and 

‘* Wires, ‘Chere have been a number of cases brought before the 
grand jury and indictments found against several parties on the testi- 
mony produced before said grand jury. ‘Therefore 

** Resolved, That itis the sense of this Board that all parties indicted 
for selling such adulterated food, representing the same to be genuine 
dairy product, contrary to law, be prosecuted, and that the district 
attorney of this county be and is hereby requested to make strenuous 
efforts to have all persons who are or may hereafter be indicted for such 
offenses punished to the full extent of the law. Adopted.” 


Upon the whole it gives me pleasure to be able to report that. we are 
succeeding as well in our efforts to enforce the law in the State as 
could be expected considering the many vexatious hindrances and de- 
lays with which we have to contend. 

The manufacturers of these deceptive imitations of dairy butter 
have made great progress in the art of producing an article designed 
and well calculated to deceive consumers, and we have been compelled 
to do a considerable amount of experimental work in order to keep 
close to them and be able to detect their counterfeits, A large num- 
ber of analyses have, therefore, been made, all the known and some 
new methods have been thoroughly tested and verified, so that I feel 
confident there is now no imitation product manufactured and put 
upon tho market which cannot be certainly detected by methods and 
means now in use by this department. 

The report of Dr. Elwyn Waller and Mr, Edward W. Martin of the 
School of Mines, Columbia College, New York, which is herewith 
presented, is one of the most valuable contributions to the literature of 
this subject which has been produced in many years, go full and com- 
plete is that report, that I shall be able to give but a very imperfect 
synopsis of it. A brief description of the mode of making butter is 
given; the constituents of butter are furnished in the form of tables. 
A list of the various adulterants is given, and also methods of testing 
for them. Methodsof manufacturing imitation butter from the origi- 
nal process down to alate date are described. A list of materials used, 
as stated in and called for by various patents which have been obtained 
is also mentioned. Rough-and-ready tests are given to determine the 
character of the fat used, some of which are believed to be entirely 
new. <A description of the coloring Matter used is also given, with 
the tests for them. 

This report of Dr, Wailer and Mr. Martin can only be appreciated 
after that careful study which it will surely receive by all those who 
are interested in this subject. 

The growth and development of the sentiment of hostility to all 
these counterfeits of pure dairy products have been rapid and maryel- 
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ous. I have written the proper officer of every State and organized 
Territory of the United States asking for copies of all their recent 
laws upon this subject. I have received prompt replies and find that 
twenty-seven States and two Territories have already enacted restrict- 
ive or prohibitory statutes. A summary of all these laws will be 
found among the appendices to this report. 

The fact that sales of these deceptive imitations of butter are con- 
siderable, and in many instances apparently on the increase in some 
of those States, is evidence that the people there are congratulating 
themselves that since the passage of their laws forbidding such sales 
very little, if any, imitation butter is now sold. We are confident 
that these sales will not be very materially reduced until those States 
and Territories which have not already done so, provide means for the 
enforcement of their anti-oleo laws by officers specially designated and 
appointed for that purpose. 

Last winter a Jaw was enacted (chap. 193, Laws of 1885), providing 
for the adoption of a State brand for full-cream cheese, and making 
it the duty of the Dairy Commissioner to procure such brands and issue 
them to such manufacturers of full-cream cheese as should apply for 
them and conform to the regulations and requirements prescribed. 
Such brands were obtained and issued to four hundred and fifty-two 
different manufactories. ‘This enactment and the work done in pur- 
suance of its provisions has been of very great value to dairymen. 
The excellent reputation of our full-cream cheese has been re-estab- 
lished, and the advance obtained in the price of such cheese over 
those not thus branded has been from one-half cent to one cent per 
pound, which amounts to a very large sum of money in the aggregate. 
I have received a communication which is herewith presented from 
Mr. B. D. Gilbert, who is the secretary of the board of trade at Utica, 
N. Y. Mr. Gilbert is as competent to speak upon the subject of the 
value to dairymen of this brand as any man in the State. His com- 
munication shows how, to what extent, and for what reason this brand 
has proved advantageous, and will be read with much interest. Doubt- 
less a much greater number of these brands will be issued during the 
coming year. 

During the yearachemist was secured and suitable experts employed 
to assist in the enforcement of our law in the great dairy county of 
St. Lawrence. Iam assured that this proceeding has been of great 
value to the dairymen in that region. Such plants ought to be estab- 
lished at different points throughout the State so as to be available to 
dairymen in the several dairy sections, but so long as this enormous 
and expensive litigation continues necessary in order to prevent manu- 
facture and sales of counterfeit butter, we shall not be able to extend 
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that branch of the service without a considerable increase in the 
amount appropriated for the use of this department. 

The report of Dr, R. D. Clark, who is a practicing physician, and 
is also the chemist of this department at Albany, is of inestimable value. 
It is in fact an exhaustive treatise upon the subjects under considera- 
ation and is herewith submitted. It is proper to say that very soon 
after my first annual report was presented I began the work of inves- 
tigating the subject of the character of these counterfeit butters as 
articles of food. A considerable evidence as to the unwholesomeness 
of these goods had been adduced by and before the Senate Committee 
on Public Health just prior to the enactment of chapter 202 of the 
Laws of 1884, but it was not generully accepted as conclusive. I had 
several interviews upon this subject with Dr. Clark very early last 
winter, and he then determined to undertake this important work. 
It was decided that a series of experiments in artifi¢ial digestion should 
be undertaken; analytical and microscopical investigations were to be 
utilized; a thorough and careful examination of standard works and 
authorities upon physiological subjects, bearing upon the matters under 
consideration, was to be made, and every thing done which gave any 
promise of assisting in arriving at a correct conclusion. The Doctor 
undertook this task in addition to all the other work which he was to 
perform as chemist for this department, although it was entirely clear 
that he would be obliged to surrender a considerable of his practice as 
aphysician to others, that he might be able to accomplish all the work 
to be done. In order to aid him in this investigation J procured from 
the Patent Office at Washington certified copies of the several patents 
obtained by manufacturers, and some of the ingredients covered and 
provided for by these patents he mentions. This report of Dr. Clark’s 
first takes up the general work of the department intrusted to him and 
treats of several matters of much importance. 

A brief history of butter is given. IHJe mentions various substances 
designated butter by the alchemists ; he enumerates some of the cir- 
cumstances which vary the amount of fat in milk, such as the breed, 
age, food of cattle, etc, ; gives the best butter-producing age of the cow, 
the influence of temperature, of foods, ete., upon the quality and 
quantity of milk, and the governing principles and physiological laws 
appertaining. He mentions the established fact. that fat is manufac- 
tured in the body of the animal from substances which contain no fat 
in themselves, and that the fat taken in food is itself probably broken 
up, reformed and not merely stored in the body; and relates many of 
the experiments upon which these discoveries are based. The subject 
of cream is taken up and the various influences which affect the rising 
of cream are fully discussed; and various processes of churning cream 
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are considered. Thechemical constituents of butter are given and the 
process and manner of producing rancidity in butter are described. 

The report then takes up the subject of adulteration of butter, and 
much valuable information is given; and then proceeds to discuss the 
all-important question, whether these artificial compounds, made in 
imitation of and sold for pure dairy butter, are wholesome or not. 
I shall not attempt to give any synopsis of this portion of his report, 
for obvious reasons. It is sufficient for me to say that he has devoted 
himself with exhaustless patience and energy to the faithful perform- 
ance of this work, and that he submits with great confidence, that the 
facts shown establish, beyond reasonable doubt, the unwholesome- 
ness of these artificial butters, upon the following grounds: 

First. On account of their indigestibility ; 

Second. On account of their insolubility when made from animal 
fats; 

Third. On account of their liability to carry germs of disease into 
the human system; and 

Fourth. On account of the probability of their containing, when 
made under certain patents, or in a careless manner, unhealthy ingre- 
dients. ; 

Some valuable experiments are now in progress which will not be 
completed in time for this report. It is our purpose to continue this 
experimental work and other investigations of imitation butter as arti- 
cles of food, the results of which will from time to time be made known. 

The results of analyses of several samples of full-cream cheese will 
also be found in the report of Dr. Clark, together with the methods of 
the manufacture of such cheese in use by some prominent cheese- 
makers in the State. 

The assistant commissioners and all the employees of this depart- 
ment have very, satisfactorily performed their duties and have at all 
times exhibited that zeal, energy and spirit which has been absolutely 
essential in order that we might be able to accomplish what bas been 
done during the year. 

ALBANY, January 15, 1886 

J. K. BROWN, 
New York State Dairy Commissioner. 
[Sen. Doc. No. 24.] 3 
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APPENDIX. 


‘New York, December 31, 1885. 


Hon. Josran K. Brown, New York State Dairy Commissioner, New 
Capitol, Albany, N. Y.: 


Dear Srr—I have the honor of submitting the following report 
for the year ending December 31, 1885: 

The vigorous prosecutions of the violators of the law prohibiting 
the sale of oleomargarine during the last quarter of the year 1884, had, 
at the opening of the present year, greatly reduced the sale of spurious 
goods in the city of New York, but at about that time the Court of 
General Sessions of this city decided not to try any cases in relation 
to the sale of imitations of butter (although all such cases were where 
oleomargarine had been sold as butter), until the case of The People 
v. Marz was decided by the Court of Appeals. Consequently the 
dealers in fraudulent goods were encouraged to renewed efforts in 
pushing the sale of these counterfeits to their customers for butter. 
To such an extent was this done that the sales for the first three 
months of this year were, no doubt, more than double that of the last 
quarter of the previous year. 

But in Kings county the judges having decided to continue to try 
all cases brought before them in which there was fraud, all prosecu- 
tions for selling oleomargarine for butter were promptly tried by the 
courts and a large number ef convictions obtained. Consequently 
there was very little of these compounds sold durirg the winter and 
early spring monthsin Kings and other counties outside of New York. 

The State experts were actively engaged in obtaining evidence of 
violations of the Jaw, in attending court, in examinations and trials 
during the winter and early spring months. 

But in April it was found that the usual low price of butter in that 
season had greatly reduced the sale of spurious goods in New York 
and other cities. All prosecutions up to and including April 30th, 
were brought under chapter 202, Laws of 1884. Thirty-nine arrests 
had been made between December 31, 1884, and the above-named date. 

Twenty-three cases were disposed of by trial, resulting in the con- 
viction of sixteen offenders, who were fined $100 each; and seven cases 
were discharged on trial; leaving sixteen cases not disposed of, to 
which add fifty-two of the prosecutions commenced previous to 
December 31, 1884, making sixty-eight cases brought under chapter 
202, not disposed of by trial. 

On May 1st I proceeded to obtain evidence of violations of chapter 
183, Laws of 1885, and during the month ten cases were made in New 
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York against parties for selling oleomargarine for butter, while in 
Kings county we could find no violations of the law during the month. 

I was aware from former experience that a very limited amount of 
imitation butter could be sold during the heated term, owing to the 
fact that the flavors of raw animal, vegetable and nut oils combined 
with chemicals now used in the manufacture of these spurious goods 
called oleomargarine, are, under high temperature, liable to decompose; 
and that the flavor of the oils can be so readily detected by the con- 
sumer as to render the article unsalable or nearly so. By reason of 
this and other facts in a conference with you, it was deemed best on 
the 1st of June to use the spare time of the butter experts looking 
after violations of the law by the sale of bogus butter, and to assign 
them to duty in looking after violations of the law relating to milk, 
as the summer months covered the period during which the largest 
amount of milk was handled, consequently the greater danger to the 
health of consumers from the adulteration of this necessary article of 
food during the heated term. 

About September 1st, butter having advanced and the weather being 
cool, oleomargarine again appeared upon the market; consequently 
the experts who had been put upon milk duty during the summer 
months, and part of the force originally on milk inspection, were 
assigned to the duty of looking after violations of the law by the 
sale of counterfeit butter for the real article, since which time they 
haye obtained evidence against a large number of persons who have 
been arrested and held to bail for trial, and several parties have been 
tried and convicted. During September and October the wholesale 
and retail dealers in spurious goods seemed to think that the prosecu- 
tions did not amount to much. But for the last two months they 
have evidently realized that it is an unsafe business, and a large ma- 
jority of those who formerly handled the counterfeits are now doing 
a legitimate trade in pure butter. In fact very few of the dealers, ex- 
cept those that are retailing large quantities, are now handling the 
stuff. As they do not desist after having been repeatedly arrested, 
they have apparently concluded and, as a matter of fact, say that they 
are able to pay all the fines that can be imposed on them and still 
make money out of this nefarious business. 

We have met with many obstacles during the year, and it has re- 
quired a vast amount of labor to watch the manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers, as well as the retail grocers, and obtain sufficient evidence 
to warrant muking arrests. For like all violators of the law they have 
moved with secrecy and have handled this oleaginous compound un- 
der cover of every style of package known to the butter trade, and 
branded the goods under the name of many well-known brands of 
creamery butter. Also shipped them as butter, and the manufacturers 
of and wholesale dealers in these vile compounds have stood ready at 
all times to go on the bail bond of the retailers when prosecuted. 
The New York Retail Grocers’ Union, an organization representing 
eight hundred grocers, held a meeting December 3, 1885, called for 
the purpose of discussing the oleomargarine question, the manufactur- 
ers and dealers in these goods were invited, also the wholesale and 
commission dealers in butter, and requested to take part in the dis- 
cussion of the subject. During the discussion, a grocer remarked 
that he had been informed by the assistant State dairy commissioner 
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that the imitation goods, as then manufactured, could not be sold 
without violating the law, even if sold for oleomargarine, as they were 
an imitation and semblance of natural butter. Several manufacturers 
and dealers present offered to put up from one to five hundred dollars 

“each to defend him and pay his fine if found guilty on trial, if he 
would handle the goods as then made in violation of law. 

At the above meeting the following preamble and resolutions were 
offered and discussed, then the meeting adjourned to December 14, 
when they were unanimously adopted, and forwarded to me by C. F. 
Bussing, Esq., president of the organization, and I embody them in 
this report to show the spirit in which all reputable dealers look upon 
these counterfeits. 

The following is the preamble and resolutions adopted : 

“WHEREAS, The New York Retail Grocers’ Union has put itself 
on record to encourage the sale of all pure goods, and to discourage 
and try to prevent all deceptions that are and may be practiced upon 
our customers by the sale of imitation or impure goods; and 

“WHEREAS, Weare informed that the laws of the State of New York 
prohibit the sale of all imitation of butter, in the way they are at 
present manufactured and offered for sale ; and 

‘“* WHEREAS, The sale of all such imitation butter has been a detri- 
ment to the legitimate business of the retail dealer, inasmuch as that 
it has been a constant temptation to the dealers therein to sell it for - 
butter, and that such fraudulent sale has created a prejudice and fear 
among the consumers in regard to the purchase of all butters. There- 
fore be it 

“ Resolved, That we discourage the sale of all imitations of butter 
and urge all our members and the trade in general not to handle it in 
any manner or form, until such a time when the manufacturers thereof 
will produce and offer for sale to us an article that will be distinct in 
appearance and different in color to that of genuine butter; that will 
be free from all temptation to fraud, and that will be manufactured 
and sold to us in strict accordance with the laws of this State. And 
be it further 

“ Resolved, That we most respectfully petition the State Dairy Com- 
mission to use all power that is invested upon them to stop the fraudu- 
lent sale of all imitations of butter.” 

There is a secret organization called the Grocers’ Protective Associa- 
tion, representing about two hundred grocers in New York and 
Brooklyn. They are organized under the pretense of protecting its 
members from unlawful prosecutions. But the attorney for the asso- 
ciation appears as counsel for a large majority of the dealers who are 
prosecuted for selling this deleterious compound for butter; showing 
that they are associated together in order to the more effectually defy 
the law, and share the costs and penalties when a member is convicted. 
But it gives me great pleasure to state that at least three-fourths of the 
retail grocers refuse to handle oleomargarine for the reason that it 
cannot be sold unless palmed off on their customers for butter, which ° 
they will not do, although they are compelled to see their trade drift- 
ing into the hands of their unscrupulous neighbors, who do not hesi- 
tate to‘ traffic on the confidence of their patrons and deal out this 
deleterious compound to them, well knowing that they would not 
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knowingly buy it as an article of food. The handling of these fraudu- 
lent goods seems to so degrade the retailers, that after deceiving their 
customers by selling it for butter, in nearly every instance, when 
prosecuted, they go on the witness stand and swear that they always 
sell it for what it is, 

It having been persistently asserted, by manufacturers of and dealers 
in oleomargarine; that a very large percentage of the New York State 
dairymen were adulterating their butter by adding animal and vegeta- 
ble oils to their product, I have during the year taken great pains to 
investigate the matter and have had a large number of samples of 
dairy butter analyzed and in every instance have found them pure. I 
have also tried to ascertain if any oils have been shipped into the dairy 
sections of the State, but fuiled to learn of asingleshipment. I have 
also inquired of the dealers in oils used by the manufacturers to adul- 
terate butter, and every one of them say they have never gold any oil 
that they have any reason to think has been for the use of dairymen, 
but that their sales were invariably torregular manufacturers of oleo- 
margarine, : 

I have also made inquiries of a large number of commission houses 
each of which handle butter for from five hundred to one thousand 
farmers. Each and every one without exception say they have never 
found a single instance where they haye reason to think that the dairy- 
men have adulterated their butter. 

I do not say there is not a dairyman in the State who adulterates his 
product, but I do say that I have failed to find any evidence of it, and 
am fully convinced that it isnot practiced to an extent worth noticing, 
if at all. 

It is also claimed by manufacturers and dealers in imitation butter 
that they desire to have their goods sold on their merits and for what 
they are. 

If they are honest in their assertions, why is it that they make it to 
‘resemble butter so closely and pack it in every style of package known 
to the butter trade, and nearly always way-bill it butter when shipped? 

Why have they not devised some new style of package to handle it 
in, and adopted some color distinct from butter? 

Believing the consumers to be the greatest sufferers from these 
spurious goods and that the evil could be more effectually eradicated 
by commencing where deception begins, I have directed my attention 
largely to the retail dealers, who knowingly and fraudulently sell these 
imitations representing them to be butter. 

It is an undisputed fact that the demand for these goody, unlike any 
other article of food, is not created by the desire of the consumer or 
his preference forit; but it is entirely built up by the avarice and 
separ of the dealers who deceive their customers in every sale they 
make. 

After commencing prosecutions against a large number of grocers, 
I turned my attention to the manufacturers and wholesale dealers in 
‘these oleaginous compounds and have commenced prosecutions against 
every manufacturer, and a large number of the wholesale dealers, who 
have continued to manufacture and sellin violation of law. Although 
ete business has been greatly reduced they still continue to defy the 
aw. 
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The greatest difficulty in dealing with these goods arises from their 
being shipped into the State from several of the Eastern and Western 
States as butter. Consequently we cannot detect them until they are 
in the hands of the retailer, If any way can be devised to prevent 
these goods being shipped into this State unless the contents of the 
packages are plainly marked on the outside of each package, it would 
be of great service to this department in enforcing the law. 

The entire receipts of both butter and oleomargarine from Chicago 
for the year have been only 33,135 packages, and at Jeast 8,135 of this 
amount were butter, leaving the estimated amount of oleomargarine 
from Chicago, 2,500 packages, and as it is conceded that Chicago 
furnishes fully one-third of the bogus goods handled in New York 
city, therefore it is safe to say that not over 75,000 packages have been 
handled during the year, and not less than half of this amount has 
been shipped out of the State again, consequently the consumption of 
these goods has been reduced to a minimum of the quantity made in 
the United States, which is variously estimated at from 800,000 to 
1,000,000 packages for the year. 

It was estimated that there was manufactured in the United 
States during the year 1885, 600,000 packages of all kinds of butter 
imitations, and that about one-third of this amount was handled in 
New York; showing that the enforcement of the law had reduced the 
amount handled sixty per cent, while the quantity manufactured in 
the United States has increased over fifty per cent. 

And the prosecution having greatly reduced the quantity .of 
oleomargarine sold in the State during the year, as compared with 
former years, the manufacturers and dealers in spurious goods, realiz- 
ing that they could not sell them in this State, without great risk, 
have looked for a market for their product in other States, and as some 
of the States having no law regulating the sale of counterfeits of but- 
ter, and most of those that have laws on the subject have no special 
provisions for enforcing them, there has been very little done to pre- 
vent the market of such States from being flooded with compounds 
that cost from ten to fourteen cents per pound. To such an extent 
has this been done that it has resulted in nearly excludmg New York 
State dairy butter from all the markets that were formerly supplied 
with the product of our dairies. Consequently we find ourselves with 
an unprecedentedly large crop and no outlet forit. Therefore we have 
lower prices than for many years past. The following statistics will 
show the depreciation of that portion of the crop handled in New 
York city for the past four years. 

The receipts and value of butter handled in New York city for the 
four years ending November 30, 1882-1885, were as follows: 

For the year ending November 30, 1882: 


Eastern.... 44,215,990 lbs., valued at 294 cts. per lb. $13,043,617 05 
Western.... 35,648,850 lbs., valued at 28 cts. perlb.. 9,981,678 00 


ROTA int OSB OL SLOWS: wh wick oe baae lee Ven Ge hele: $23,025,295 05 


= —— 
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For the year ending November 30, 1883: 


Eastern.... 44,804,060 Ibs., valued at 26 cts. per Ib.. $11,649,055 60. 
Western.... 45,743,850 lbs., valued at 24 cts. perlb.. 10,978,524 00 


MM opalas ce OD SLOT Uns scct. cc nas tc voice eects $22,627,579 60 


For the year ending November 30, 1884 : 


FKastern.... 38,263,820-lbs., valued at 244 cts. per lb. $9,374,635 90 
Western.... 49,853,350 Ibs., valued at 22 cts. per lb.. 10,967,737 00 


otal hs 881g LAO Ubarseticck deen eee ee $20,342,372 90 


For the year ending November 30, 1885 : 


Eastern.... 39,480,350 lbs., valued at 22 cts. per lb... $8,685,677 00 
Western.... 54,086,500 lbs., valued at 20 cts. per lb.. 10,817,300 00 


Totals. oa ebo SoU DS. ee teas. Soe Aden: $19,502,977 00 


=—_—_—___—_— 


These figures show by comparing 1885 with 1882 that the receipts 
for 1885 were 13,702,010 pounds in excess of 1882, but that the 
marketable value was $3,522,318.05 less. 

In order to show the real difference, take the receipts of 

1885 — 93,566,850 pounds, and value eastern at 294 

cts. and western at 28 cts., the same as the receipt 

of-1882, we have, a, total yalue ‘of \...).%. 5. facilis eee $26,790,923. 25 
Deduct the-actual value Of 1885; <:.:. . clewysierss viselsisiehe's 19,502,977 00 


Showing a losson amount handled thuscompared of $7,287,946 25 


This loss has been sustained by the dairy interest that depends on 
New York city for a market, and as not over ten per cent of the popu- 
lation of the United States depend upon New York city for butter, the 
total loss to the dairy interest of the United States cannot be less than 
$70,000,000 per annum on butter, while milk and cheese are greatly 
reduced in value by indirect competition with the most gigantic fraud 
of the age. If the consumer were benefited by this depreciation in 
the value of the dairy product, it would be some argument in favor of 
this compound misnamed oleomargarine. But the fact is that it can- 
not be sold to consumers except as butter, and is always retailed at 
nearly the price of good dairy butter. If offered at a low price, the 
purchaser would at once suspect that it was spurious and would not 
buy it. Consequently while these counterfeits are being purchased by 
the retailer at ten to fourteen cents per pound, and dealt out to his 
unsuspecting customers for butter at twenty to thirty cents per pound, 
making not less than one hundred per cent on his purchases, dairy butter 
awaits a market until it becomes old flavored and then sells to exporters 
for ten to fifteen cents perpound. ‘The result being that no one except 
the manufacturer and dealer receives any benefit, while the consumer 
is defrauded and the dairy interest ruined. 


v 
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We have investigated all the largest cities and villages along the 
Hudson, and several in the central part of the State, but have found 
very few parties selling oleomargarine in violation of law, and very few 
violations in any city or village, and in many of the towns we could find 
no spurious goods. No arrests have been made outside of New York, . 
Kings and Westchester counties under my direction since April, but I 
hope to be able to commence the prosecution of those against whom 
we have evidence of having violated the law, very soon. 

During the year the State experts have purchased 8,072 samples and 
have appeared in court to obtain warrants, attend examinations before 
police magistrates, before the grand juries, and in attending trials at 
Sessions, 1,773 times. , 


The following is a detailed report of work performed by certain 
employees of the department, during the year, in prosecuting violators 
of the laws relating to the sale of oleomargarine: 


1. Jedadiah R. Wheeler, “ Expert,” employed in above services2%? days. 


PRC AVA), COUT: s oois lec oo: 2 «'0 oii mcin.ele eiaie nial ece shai 121° 
Pamiber of days’ obtaining evidence. :..)55 2... es eee ecinc ed 139 
Rimmer ol ays IMspecting SOLES’... 65s aie Sele eos te yee Li, 
Memverot samples purchased)... ak ti. c ce cs es ce etie ews 1,387 
Number of samples delivered to chemist.................- \ Bd 
Number of evenings obtaining samples.............eeeees 124 
Mineo: complaints made. 7.0 ..'. 6 ese secs eae ede ene 26 
Mumiuer Of ‘Appearances’ IN CASES... fee che cece eens eee 179 
Number of stores visited....... SR MO ek ah tes aed ti 13720 
mantner iat stores inspected .. ut, ssa eb Ye sce gota ce ess « © 518 


2. William W. Meeteer, “* Expert,” employed in above service, 255 days. 


Pepmunipeet Gir AVE IN: COUTU SC. sin sc cre en  bieseiehe fieieiele 4 ea! 000 wees 129 
Number of days obtaining evidence............0.0-.00.00 105 
Humberol, daysinespecting stores... . 23 20 fe uses cc's ete 21 
Number of samples purchased..... eng Or GORE aoe 1, 33% 
Number of samples delivered to chemist...............4.. 55 
Number of evenings obtaining samples................... 137 
member Of COMpluimts made oo 06a es ot creas whee arene 31 
miatber of appearances*in’ cases... 0 ee ee es 203 
MAMeS OL sSbOTeaVIRiiet.... oot ee Pe ee, oe es 1,842 
Purmnemier: stores: imeperred: (4% wn. fA te ve sdeelleee lhs cee 693 


3. Thomas R. Gray, ‘‘ Expert,” employed in above service, 254 days. 


ROG OL AVS 10 COULD uc os ga:< oa 8.5, « nie «2 dle godine ANavOX chad 128 
Number of days obtaining evidence..........-.0..-ce sees 106 
Numrber of. days inspecting stores... 0... .6seccee ceca seas 20 
dumm ber at (samuples purchased... .\<\cc/.'s% «'s)-fotig sca vik en b's ews 1,414 
Number of samples delivered to chemist...............00% 46 
Number of evenings obtaining samples.................0. Bie 
Number of complaints made......... Sele eae rsh raetns ee ee & 35 
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Number of appearances in cases..... Wrest ee Seas Me 225 
Number of stores visited.......... ES Por B itepateititee hes wis 1,795 
Number: of stores inspected) < x cre.s: «0. »:6\a:5.0rn,s ene Weal aie awoke 558 


4, Thomas C. DuBois, ‘* Expert,” employed in above service, 289 days. 3 


Niommbertor days. tnt Court, shir seis ate steele ce etal ee Ss 71 
Number’ of; daysiobfaining Evidence... .\./ <der oe ashen maereisie 120 
Number of days inspecting stores’... 00.52 2. see. - - eee ces 59 
Number of; days on special duty. <2. viens e «alte pe eee ae 39 
Number of samples purchased....... .....-. ~ redihatuhers Tongs 1,625 
Number of samples delivered to chemist.........-...0-0e 23 
Number of evenings obtaining samples................0.. 119 
Numberof complaints made). s,s < tocviclsis «+31. baronies 11 
Number of appearances in cases............0.:4. elels shee 103 
Number of sfores vaste vse ear co ere oie hag aus eia suai eck eee 2,329 
Number ot stores mspected..).% 2. «css. «s dede ele wlan eee 652 


5. Edmond S. Wilson, “ Expert,” employed in above service, 249 days. 


INtimiber Of days 1H wOunb, 2% ie ccs wialecole oeietaieecversiare, aleipic caste 104 
Namber of days obtaining evidence.) om <6). cuss gan eee 97 
Number of days imspecting stores: oc. 0.0. .'sjeisja's ojo ae cea 48 
Number of samples. purchased . ..../c..<.< 0.0/5 meieisieieie oo 2, S-ebe, <a ee ee 
Number of samples delivered to chemist......... ESSEC 32 
Number of evenings obtaining samples............ceeeees 99 
Numbervol-complaints made... 4. sxissiepicbie Savi aes 16 
Number of ‘appearances 1n"Cases, wi). siscis,s'ste bus osm n's eer ee 143 
Number of stores) Visited ci. \5 ius rei aie. a.she stage, nmsalens ¢-dpawhepnats 2,340 
Number of stores inspected,........c:sees000s is alee eda 598 


6. Charles Sears, ‘“‘ Expert,” employed in above service, 66 days. 


Number. of idaysyims GOUNG 2/05! 0 rararatn ee olbytehareoues wih apsia rs ieee 31 
Number of days obtaining evidence.............00e0e-0 05 35 
Number of: days inspecting ‘storess...\. .cainesie~ ole)std + oid, pine Se 
Number of samples purchased 2)... 2). sic tetsu sic cavern ; 298 
Number of samples delivered to chemist......... wisiaaieynie : 1? 
Number of evenings obtaining samples................06. : 41 
Number of ‘complaints: made a.c85 Gia oo Salis <ueisinlersi canons : Ly 
Number of appearances:in¢cases’. 5 <is'6 <n: gpia)< <0 ar os 0.6 ohelaheithe 35 
Noimber of stores visited ’..°./cys:2)s.010 62 ve sist al ¥ ove olereteyetahers fete 396 
Number of stores inspected ............ seta Uidegoente dint eee 


%. Joseph J. Sorogan, ‘‘ Expert,” employed in above service, 74 days. 


Number of days in court..... eas eee eelenteet sa epejeboute : 21 
Number of days obtaining evidence.. spedheeiariealo! aes siate 53 
Number of days inspecting stores...... 7/0 ahe ini ets abe (orl skovols\s: ee 2 aang 


Namber of samples purchased... 06.5 wie maiee 0qs sisieiminns 291 
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Number of samples delivered to chemist............ panciae 15 
Number of evenings obtaining samples........ccesereeees 51 
Number of complaints made ....-............ Siatelisfatats plates 6 
Number of appearances in cases............ Pi etetetetelsiebar et yess 37 
eeeMIEE OF BLOTS VISIGEO a wee de act cale bile cs 2 oes: S Satp x's bose ie! 346 
PM ALET OL BLOYES AMBPCCUCU a. eres osha 0 sare ogni eo eia! eS leletaheleleceiatt Mes x Se 


8. Archibald D. Clark, ‘‘ Expert,” employed in above service, 92 days. 


MISPRISE HOE SCAYS TM) COURG: Oeicbecmieis e's sitrs ltie sis Bw bw Sseheto'e whch onn 28 
Number of days obtaining evidence.............. Aattletarcts. a 24 
Pimper of days on special diby'. 65 cote sine gate ae cess 500 40 
Number of samples purchased............... Patettetd ela tae 178 
Number of samples delivered to chemist...............005 5 
Number of evenings obtaining samples.............0-.0- 26 
PimeenersOr COMP AINES MAS 050s aca Sete ls a Ring been epee era eee 5 
Migmmaer Of AppeaTAnGes:1N CASS: ...\)5 of. see c ee ec ce tess d+ 
MME TOL SCORER *VISILOU Sox's o 56. orsc e.c/e.050 eosin aieve cs ¥ ciel iv a aie 157 
Number of stores inspected ......... 00000 hargroto aust eee anecenh Raatateh aie 


9. Charles M. Stillwell, A. M., and Thomas S. Gladding, A. M. 


Number of analyses of butter samples.............00. 0005 141 
Muuiber of “Appearances: in Cases..5 2. 6... ee ver Vee seeenes 196 
Number of days in court ...........: Pccok.% Spain Spe caloten eet 102 


10. Edward G. Love, Ph. D. 


Number of analyses of butter samples............ 2.0.00. 89 
Mimiser Of “ApPPcAlANees IN CAGES <).).'./0/ce a's oe oes ee eee as oe 113 
Rs MMD CR OLAV S 10 COLL Bin Coico asics ie vr sin, eo eels siaie ale ociele 6L 


11. #. H. Bartley, M. D. 


Number of analyses of butter samples.........ceeceeceees 4 
Mamiber, Of Appearances MN CASES ccs). eve sowie nn oe wie oie 13 
NBN eT OF Gays UCOMTE 1.) i56 oy sia iene sjounl'aje wien oso) 0 075 Basie 9 
Number of days investigating lard’... 0.10.0. . ss eendecceen 5 


12:° J: F. Geisler, Ph. C. 
(Employed from November 15, 1885.) 


Number of analyses of butter samples........ 200s ceeeeeee 12 
Wumiber of appearances in Cases.) oi... en see aiee meen sees 1 
Number of days in Court.........ccccccecccnseensescsens 1 


13. A. C. Salmon, Counsel. 


Number of cases prosecuted..........+..- Simeaare easiiiee arate 53 
Number of cases disposed of..........50. Bae Ocint Dateien 46 
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Namber.of convictions vis. sf oee ee. iealeas Re Ger a 
Nomalber of: dismissals’is°.9.'4)'. Seeman <2 se te eee @ 
Num ber of ‘appearances in ‘eases’:.0 ss. ets aiee eee: 
Number of days In’ Coutiag crf. oversees othe eevee Sas 
Number of cases removed to General Sessions............. 
Nuniber of -appeals <taleen 2020. . Sethe Safe Gee Soe 
AIMOUNt OL), MNCS MN POREM, 2). 6 Sk .s nce Cin sine pois Sec eee 


14, ”. V. S. Oliver 


, Counsel. 


Wurmber of cases prosecuted. - oo. . 25.055. 25 ais igetceuianans 


Number of ‘cases. disposed Of 15.00. sis o im sin acsteteceve, = beets ane eee 


Mramiber Of, CONVICTIONS) j.'s i! ot ad Gn eels ris Boe ee ee Se 
Number of dismissals ..... Yep SERIES AT OE Bey > 
Number of appearances 21) Cases ci eo. stis oceje eon aire trees eae 
Num her ot, days Un Counb ot: sven. ore te cet ata an Pele 
Number of cases bailed to General Sessions ............... 
Number of cases bailed to Special Sessions................ 
Amount of fines imposed ........ SNe SVE Ma A 
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15. Le Roy S. Gove, Counsel, employed from October 27, 1885. 


INnmahier Gf ‘cases prosecuted. 2015 oe eee eee cee ee 
Namberiof eases disposed .o8 5. oi 2a Sco nih jiee cies see wore es sieiate 
Warmer of convictions’. 30st ss Ue aes Sater 
Naprber of cdismissals i.) ss fowl 2 is o's oles ction me trae 
Nonsber of appearances 1 eases i200 Ys. fe net ee poeaes 
Numiber.or days Mscourt 60 22 ens hs deen eee see oe 
Number of cases bailed to General Sessions ............... 
Number of cases bailed to Special Sessions................ 
AMiOunb Of These posed viii: ot «5 a weiaie ha eeelare ge eee 
16. Total. 
INmimiber Of days’ <\A.5:. yok 6 cin caita Rabie ate aint hak eee wee eae 
Number ol days 1macourte: tray 2 acca eee ae Meee neck ee See 
Number of days obtaining evidence... ...... 5... et eee ce 
Number of days inspecting stores............ ee ateis ee fen ae 
Number'of days om special Guty/ si ied tees cicoe a coe 
NWumber:ot ‘samples purchased: t'u ss on ect ice hen 2 cee 
Ntmber of samples delivered to chemist.................. 
Number of evenings obtaining samples.................... 
Number gi complamitsymade,< yh jaa nis totes oe Bee 
Nom ber of ‘appearaneesin: Cases sis. 2 «2 ese st ea ee re 
NWumiberof ‘stores’ vistied i084 o's yc omen saah ac) eee ene 
Number. of’ stores! irispected ys". oe eee ee eee 


Number of analyses, *‘ butter samples ” 


Number of analyses, butter samples delivered by G. F.Gadley, 


a | 


Number of analyses, butter samples delivered by G. Palmer.. 


Number of analyses, butter samples delivered by asst.com’r.. 


—d 


ron) 
SIORUWWRHNY®D 


— $100 


Number of analyses, butter samples delivered by New York 
PCL TTE OTIGED 42x oe p58 ninpeione dae, emate me Sena eee La ea 


pt 
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Number of analyses, cheese samples........, iadedaiatoh A\eicre\ ora ae 10 
Number of cases bailed to General Sessions ............... 58 
Number of cases bailed to Special Sessions ............... 83 
Mumiber of appeals: taki. ./2:. ioc oislse wie ia) iw wis Sad ave ore eve ees 13 
Een IOP CARES CISMOSE COIN As ie ois. ae! Sras tela od kin cies opiate, aiedaia nats 54 
Number of cases dismissed on examination and trials ...... 23 
OSE OL. CON VIGEI OIA. aya k te hava'a |e Ialcip ia'vjo wice Miva) sie) 4.5ahe eines 31 
Number of cases not disposed Of. .60 6 0.0 ewse ea nel seas 87 
PMU OF MINES: MN POSEC A's She sire! dt Sols e'sileve a mialer aie 8/04 ate $3,175 


When it is considered that at every appearance in court we have to be 
ready with counsel, chemist and witnesses, and that cases are pending 
in not less than twenty different courts, you can readily see that it re- 
quires a great deal of labor and care to see that our witnesses are on 
hand in the proper courts. And it often happens that we have cases 
in three or four courts the same day. 

Tt is my opinion that the course of procedure in the courts of New 
York county is too complicated. In order to bring a case of simple 
misdemeanor to trial we have to obtain a warrant from a police magis- 
trate, before whum the accused can have a preliminary examination. 
If sufficient cause is shown to hold him, he is then allowed or required 
to give bail. The case then has to be brought before the grand jury, 
and if an indictment is found it is placed on the calendar for trial for 
the Court of General Sessions. To bring an offender to trial in New 
York under this system causes three times the labor that it does in 
Brooklyn, where ali misdemeanors are tried before the court issuing 
the warrant (with or without a jury as the accused may elect), except 
that where sufficient reason is shown, any one of the judges of a higher 
court may remove the case to another tribunal. 

It seems to me that in the proper administration of justice there 
should be a tribunal so created or organized in the city of New York, 
that in all cases of misdemeanor the defendant can be speedily tried 
before the court or magistrate issuing the warrant, with or without a 
jury, and having also the right to have his case removed to another 
and higher court whenever a judge of such higher court shall certify 
that it is a proper case for the consideration of the grand jury. Such 
court should be distinct from the police courts, in that particular dif- 
fering from the practice in Brooklyn. The tribunal thus constituted 
and having only charges of misdemeanors brought before it, could 
proceed to try, dispose of them promptly and in regular order on the 
calendar. Under the practice so established, proceedings for punish- 
ing misdemeanors would not be subjected to delay as they now are 
whenever prison cases are ready for trial. 

Since April 30, 1885, there has been evidence obtained of one hun- 
dred and thirty-two violations of law and one hundred and two arrests 
have been made, leaving thirty cases in which arrests have not yet 
been made. Of the one hundred and two arrests made, thirty-one 
have been disposed of by trial, resulting in fifteen convictions, and’ 
sixteen have been discharged on trial for various reasons, principally 
by showing they were not owners of the store when the sale was made. 
Sixty-three cases are still pending that were brought under chapter 
183, Laws of 1885. 
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And there have been ten arrests made under chapter 215, Laws of 
1882, for violating the hotel clause in that act, and two have been 
convicted. During the year under all of the laws governing the sale 
of imitations of dairy products there have been one hundred and forty- 
one arrests made, and thirty-one convictions, and twenty-three dis- 
charges on examination or trial, leaving eighty-seven cases not dis- 
posed of. 

The convictions have been mostly in Kings county. The only 
reason why this has been so is the difference in the manner of prose- 
cuting as before stated. 

I cheerfully embrace this opportunity to acknowledge on behalf of 
this department the valuable assistance received from the officers of 
the New York and Brooklyn Health Boards, the officers of the Rutail 
Grocers’ Union, the committee representing the butter trade, and many 
private citizens, all of which is heartily appreciated. 

The district attorneys, in the counties in which actions have been 
brought, have given the business of the department prompt attention 
and forwarded the prosecutions in every case as fast as the great press 
of business in their respective offices would permit. As most of the 
prosecutions have been in New York and Kings counties, the depart- 
ment is especially indebted to the district attorneys of those counties, 
and their able assistants for their prompt attention to all matters con- 
nected with this department. 

The prosecutions instituted and the actions brought under my 
immediate supervision in this section of the State have received 
prompt attention in nearly every instance from the judges of the court 
in which they were brought. ‘ 

In conclusion, I am greatly pleased to be able to say that all of the 
counsel, chemists, experts and agents appointed by you for the depart- 
ment in this vicinity have done their full duty, taking pride m the 
success of the department, and have greatly assisted me in accomplish- 
ing what I have the honor to report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
B. F. VAN VALKENBURGH, 
Assistant New York State Dairy Commissioner. 


BurraLo, N. Y., December 31st, 1885. 


Hon. Jostan K. Brown, New York State Dairy Commiss‘oner, 
Albany, N. Y.: 


Dear Str — I beg leave to submit the following report: 

On the Ist day of December, 1884, I was employed by you as an 
expert and agent at Buffalo, N. Y., to assist in the proper enforcement 
of the laws of the State relating to dairy products, with instructions 
from you to take such steps as were necessary for that purpose. 

I immediately entered upon the execution of this trust by taking a 
general survey of the field in which I was to operate, and in reporting 
to you the condition of affairs as I found them at Buffalo. 
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During the months of December, January, February and March en- 
suing I purchased . from wholesale and retail dealers at Buffalo, some 
seventy-five samples of suspected butter, which in every case was rep- 
resented and sold to me for a genuine article. And in further pursuance 
of your instructions I delivered these samples properly sealed in glass 
jars, marked and numbered, to Prof. R. A. Witthaus, city chemist, at 
Buffalo, for chemical analysis; and taking from him at the time of 
delivery of each and every such sample a proper receipt therefor. 
These samples were all carefully analyzed by the chemist, who subse- 
quently reported to me the result of his labors. Of the number thus 
analyzed twenty-five were found to be adulterated and in some of the 
cases as much asseventy-five per cent of foreign matter was discovered. 
Many of the other samples were found to have been adulterated, but 
not to so great an extent. The analyses of these samples were all 
properly certified by the chemist and the certificates thereof forwarded 
to you. 

tn the early part of April, 1885, after consultation with the district 
attorney of Hrie county, and receiving from him the assurance of his 
support and co-operation, and in furtherance of your directions, I began 
prosecutions against some of the violators of these laws that come 
under the sixth section of the act of 1884. Informations were filed 
and warrants of arrest issued. These offenders, on being brought 
into court and arraigned, pleaded not guilty. Several continuances 
were had at the instance and request of the defendants. Finally it 
was, with your concurrence, agreed that the further prosecution of 
these cases should be postponed until after a decision had been arrived 
at in the case of The People v. Marz, which was then pending in the 
Court of Appeals, touching the constitutionality of the sixth section 
of this act. The adverse decision by the Court of Appeals in the Marx 
ease was soon thereafter made known, and all further attempts to bring 
these cases to trial were abandoned. 

Prior to the passage of the act of 1884, the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine and butterine was extensively carried on in the city of 
Buffalo. Its passage was the means of accomplishing a complete sus- 
pension of their manufacture here, and materially aided in suppressing 
the sale of the goods. At the time when the decision in the Marx 
case was made known this compound had almost wholly disappeared 
from the counters of both wholesale and retail dealers, and the com- 
munity was encouraged in the hope and belief that imposition in the 
purchase and consumption of butter was nearly at an end. 

On the Ist day of July, 1885, I received my commission from you ° 
as assistant State dairy commissioner. 

On or about the middle of April of the current year various com- 
plaints were made to me by our citizens in relation to the poor quality 
of the milk that was being sold by grocerymen and milk dealers. [ 
then proceeded to investigate the condition of the milk trade in Erie 
and adjoining counties Samples of milk were obtained, which were 
likewise subjected to chemical analysis by Prof. Witthaus. It was 
soon discovered that the adulteration of milk was extensively practiced 
by both the wholesale and retail dealer. Adulteration and deceptive 
practices seem to have been the rule and honesty the exception. Out 
of two hundred and fifty-four samples of milk obtained in the city of 
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Buffalo, from April 15 to the 25th: day of November, 1885, one hun- 
dred and eighty-six were found to be adulterated.. The adulteration 
consisted principally in the admixture of water. The percentage of 
this convenient and seductive fluid, as showy by the cases that have 
been analyzed, ranged from one to twenty-five per cent. I have no 
hesitation in saying and find, as the result of my labors in this depart- 
ment, that a large majority of the dealers in milk in this vicinity from 
whom samples have been obtained, disrespect and intentionally violate 
the provisions of this law, and that nothing short of its rigid enforce- 
ment will cure the evil. 

The prosecutions of these cases have been delayed for prudential 
reasons until the decision of the General Term of the Third Department 
of the Supreme Court, in which the constitutionality of that part of 
the act of 1884, relating to milk,then under consideration, should become 
known. hnmediately thereafter, and on the 4th day of the present month, 
I began prosecutions against these offenders in the Court of Special Ses- 
sions at Buffalo. Upwards of seventy suits have been begun, and fifty- 
four warrants of arrest issued. Of thisnumber forty-four have been 
arraigned. In four of the cases the defendants, after their plea of not 
guilty had been entered, and upon a demand for an immediate trial on the 
part of the people, without further proceedings withdrew their pleas of 
not guilty and were each fined the sum of $25. In two cases the evidence 
on behalf of the people being presented, the defendants, by advice of 
their attorneys, withdrew their pleas of not guilty and were likewise 
fined the minimum sum fixed in the act, making thus far six cases of 
conviction. 

Soon after the above-mentioned six cases had been disposed of, I learned 
that a powerful combination had been formed among the grocerymen 
who deal in milk, and among the milkmen in this city, having for its 
sule object resistance to the enforcement of this law; that large sums 
of money had been assessed and collected from. the members of 
these combinations in furtherance of this object. Able lawyers have 
been employed by them. Upon the trial of the seventh of this class 
of cases, which occurred on the 29th and 30th days of the present 
month, the defendant demanded a trial by jury. Two eminent and 
skillful lawyers appeared for the defense. The case was hotly and 
stubbornly contested, but ended in a verdict of guilty. Hence the 
people have been successful in this very important test case by the 
conviction of the defendant. No decision adverse to the people has 
thus far been rendered, and the cases now undetermined will be brought 
to trial as rapidly as possible. The energetic and persistent prosecu- 
tion of these offenders is earnestly recommended, as being the only 
means afforded for the protection of the people from fraud and impo- 
sition in one of the principal essentials of human consumption, com- 
fort and health. 

During the latter part of the past summer, and during the fall, I 
made strenuous efforts to procure a hearing before a grand jury, for 
the purpose of securing indictments against the persons from whom 
were purchased the samples of spurious butter last winter and spring. 
My efforts in this direction have been attended with many perplexities 
and delays, owing to the fact that our criminal courts have been, and 
still are, overloaded with important criminal business; but I am 
pleased to report that my efforts to obtain a hearing before a grand 
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jury were finally successful, and on or about the 13th day of Novem- 
ber, 1885, I succeeded, through the kind and considerate assistance of 
the district attorney, in going before a grand jury of the Court of 
Oyer aud Terminer and obtaining ten indictments against these of- 
fenders. I regret not being able to say at what time these cases 
will be heard, but stringent efforts will continue to be made fora 
speedy trial. It is my intention to bring other cases for presentment 
at the sitting of the next grand jury, or as soon thereafter as a hear- 
ing can be obtained, and seek to procure indictments in all the remain- 
ing cases against the persons from whom I obtained samples of 
spurious butter last winter and spring. 

During the months of November and December, 1885, I have caused 
samples of butter suspected of being spurious to be obtained in the 
city of Buffalo, and submitted them for chemical analysis to Prof. 
Witthaus. The whole number of such samples so delivered since the 
1st of November last is eighteen, of which twelve have been declared 
by the chemist to be adulterated. The certificates of analysis of these 
samples will be forwarded to you with this report. 

Of the two hundred and ninety samples of milk secured by me, two 
hundred and nineteen have been pronounced by the chemist adulterated ; 
the adulteration consisting principally in the admixture of water. 
Out of the ninety-four cases of suspected butter forty have been found 
to contain foreign substances, and upwards of thirty were largely 
composed of tompounds other than butter made from pure milk or 
cream. 

I am happy to report that the people throughout the western section 
of the State have of late manifested a much greater interest than 
heretofore in the suppression and extinguishment of this overshadow- 
ing evil; and that there is an earnest desire for the energetic and rigid 
enforcement of the dairy laws intended for their protection. Publie 
sentiment in this respect has been stimulated and strengthened in the 
hearty support given it by the entire press of Western New York. 
While the manufacturers of bogus butter have disappeared from our 
midst, there remains the manufacturer of oleo oils in large quantities, 
and the importation of spurious butter is still carried on to that 
extent as grea‘ly to depreciate in value the legitimate products of the 
dairy. 

On the 30th day of the present month the supervisors of Erie 
county, at their annual session, passed a resolution condemnatory of 
these impositions upon the people and industries of the State, and on 
account of which the greatest agricultural interests are made to suffer ; 
and instructed the district attorney to put forth renewed efforts for 
their suppression and the punishment of all persons engaged in the 
traffic. 

The following is a statement of the action of the board of super- 
visors, as reported: 

“ WueErEAS, The manufacture and sale of oleomargarine and but- 
terine are being brought into direct competition with and undermining 
the greatest agricultural interest of the State; and 

“WHEREAS, Said goods are sold in many instances for genuine dairy 
products in the county, and we believe their use, together with that of 
adulterated milk, to be injurious to the health and lives of its inhabit- 
ants; and 
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“ WHEREAS, There have been a number of cases brought before the 
grand jury, and indictments found against several parties on the testi- 
mony produced before said grand jury; therefore 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this board that all parties indicted 
for selling such adulterated food, representing the same to be genuine 
dairy products, contrary to law, be prosecuted, and that the district 
attorney of this county be and is hereby requested to make strenuous 
efforts to have all persons who are, or may hereafter be, indicted for 
such offenses punished to the full extent of the law. Adopted.” | 

The following is a detailed report of work performed by certain em- 
ployees of the department during the year, in prosecuting violators of 
the laws relating to the sale of milk: 

I take pleasure in saying that all persons who have been employed 
with me for this department have faithfully performed their duties, 
and have greatly assisted me in accomplishing the work which I have 
the honor now to report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
. MARCUS A. PERRY, 
Assistant Dairy Commissioner, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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REPORT ON MILK. 


\ By Epwarp W. MaRrtTIN. 


B. Charles Sears, ‘‘Expert,’ employed in above service, 241 days. 


Pumiber of days:inspecting “Milk... hak ss eese svesins vie de 191 
Nunaber of days inspecting dairies.... 2.2.0... .000 cece sees 36 
Neer Gr Cave BOGEN CINE \COUNE. 0. .).roiecee wns ere suis mee Oe 14 
Number of samples delivered to chemist............eseeee 106 
iam ber OL, Speciiiens examined ..).. .. oi. .2,222% s0eis asia ges 1,297 
mupber OL milk inspections.) . 2.5) 4) «0 «igsiec's, oajrieine i lies B's 4,946 
Woamber of creameries inspected. .........sensccesveescd ie 11 
Number of condenseries inspected...........02cceecccvvccs 3 
PRET ROT OPITICR NS PECLED 5 i.) one. els sd a 's'n wot wa oe hoisb iene’ 28 
Pinger Me stables inspected si). s s sind weed S's cece scoala w oe 28 
PRMNUDERIOL COWS INSPEC. ..1 |< sa0k’s hajaiay o\e'de ais wereiale s 6 does 670 


Mumpernor milesitraveled, ADOUL 5... se ccceiecec ence uee's 28,000 


D. Joseph J. Sorogan, ‘‘Haxpert,” employed in above service, 233 days: 


Mumberon days inspecting Milk. 4/0), 0 sccs a esse 9) 64s «oes 207 
Wumober of days inspecting dairies. 0... os te ee ciee sept 5 
umber of days ‘attending court... 6 j.csc.ecs code ceencers 21 
Number of samples delivered to chemist................00% 42 
Number of specimens examined............-. see Nategey 6 3Peu 4,413 
PUL RS WON TWINS PCHIONS: aie soe ses cycles lala nis e4le aye. ie 3,953 | 
Nmmber of ‘creanieries inspected <0. fee sece de cee eye cise sees 8 
Mamber ot condenseries inspected... f. cee. .ceaee ce eens eden 
(amaner Of CAITIESINEPCClE oo. sae leset ccs een accuses 2 
MOWEL OF StADICH INSPECLED ies ca) veisie wiles Woes ne Saw se's 10 
Serer Ol, COWS INAPECbE, i oais\v0 55 <'b,cip ceieiissienjecsus’s Pals areca 102 


mamoer of miles traveled, abOut.. <0... scalsis e's eee voce vase 21,000 


EK. Samuel J. White, “Expert,” employed in above service, 306 days. 


member ol days inspeching Milk. ee SO we se we 183 
Wumber of days inspecting dairies... 0)... 00.8 eevee cece ee 38 
Wumber of days attending court... 5. oe. ek eee eee cee 25 
yumner of Gays Of.special (uty... ide nc ces cascce veces 60 
Number of samples delivered to chemist...............00. 126 
Number Of Specimens CxXamMined’..).. 0. sees Selec eens 3,692 


Mitac Ot Mil Ts peCHONs. nse ee\sleim sigs sic ca dg nies ere ia aiote 3,151 
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Number of creameries inspected 2.0%... 5). 6 occ ct see celictaw ne 11 
Number of condenseries inspected......... Sees ele 1 
Wom ber of dairies inspected sy sais! hie Gece Biel ene ee ease mionees 34 
Number-ofistablesamspeetedim: 5 Seiceawtiue Ge cake canes 34 
arm ber Of COWS MMS PEELE sei tein. sibel) steak stars suet cesta 85 
Number of miles traveled ‘about.i.4. oes See cei one's 24,000 


H. William W. Meeteer, ‘‘Expert,” employed in above service, 52 days. 


Number of days inspecting milk............ CSO oa tas Reais 42 
Number of days Mnapecting dairies*..:.... 12. .c--ckes eeeee Nee 
Number of days attending courts ..4 «ke J. sine pee eaten on ee 
Number of days on special duty cc. 2. os... «ei veg ee 10 
Number of samples delivered to chemist...........-.....-. 20 
Number of Specimens examined.’ i220. 58 asst Soin. some 652 
Number of nnlkangpections. 2.05 22202 Gece ce ths Se ante 536 
Number of creameries ingpected....... 0.2 owe esos Sec ete) Se 
Number of condenseries inspected ~...5. 2 Se Deis eo) | rene 
Number of dairies inspected... 3. 22 e4 20. ME te 
WNiumiber of stables inspected’: 6.6202. cc252 JCS t a 2 
Number of cowsvinspected: Sins cco%; fs aoe tee hse ame 15 
Number of miles traveled; about: :-:..(2. 22 S22 eee 4,500 


I. Jedediah R. Wheeler, ‘Expert,’ employed in above servicce, 27 days. 


Number. of daysanspecting. milky.<, 2... .Ge cess sis cls oe aes 15 
Number of days inspecting dairies..............-.:% ApS Pant 12 
Number of daysiattending comics Weis Qk wens mics oe 
Number of samples delivered to chemist...............00. 9 
Nuimber of specimens exdmineéd 5.2.5.2 so. se ae wee welemintapts 330 
Dijamrber Of milk Taspeetrong.. Slee wale sige «teeters eee 170 
Number of creameries inspected................ veins e o> sae ee 
Number of ‘condenseries inspected 00) Saw. ee ew ole ol 
Number or, dairies inspected vet t6 le oie o> erseie eying aie eee 2 
Number, of, ptables-inspected ic 5 oi sites owe wee «coe ee 2 
Number OF Cows inspected =. 4.0) ia. eeat emcee se «eee 64 
INimber of miles traveled: abouk i... sy 6 as cews cs oa. eee 3,500 


G. Thomas R. Gray, “Expert,” employed in above service, 50 days. 


Number of days, inspecting mille oc .. icci oe © wis ere eles 29 
Number of days inspecting dairies.............. 2.5: «es se 
Number of days attending court........... we och Marte sa, 6,6 fo 
Number of days:on special Cuty .. o2. emai... btassmjete, bane ate al 
Number of samples.delivered to chemist..................- 19 
INumber-of specimens examined) . . cic. 2 sisi sb oe 1,613 
Number of milk inspections.) /..\ 2 cna. ti Riceiaente es eee 723 
Number of creameries Inspected... <). 2 ssid Sieiegbpele sis > ayn otis 1 
Number of condenseries inspected .............-6.- eS aisnces 1 
INamber of dairies inspected... .25. Jc 0.2 st gale ne occ) 0 bs or 


Number of stables Inspected oak osc to wie Situ are iain nist» wine ete 14 
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Number of cows inspected .......... Weare necemaleeratater aie ata at aie 282 
Namber of miles traveled .............-+-+-e0e- AEN SS) Sa 2,700 


J. Thomas C. DuBois, “ Expert,” employed in above service, 18 days. 


amber of days inspecting Milk... wees ce spelen mere ny se 18 
Miember Of Mays INEPECHNG) GAITIGR, o50.\9 cin \siniy oi ¢, sieisre ales es da, yeioie ee 
Paauer of days altending Courbs . 0. 625.2% erste esas ssrnve Sy Vaginas 
Number of samples delivered to chemist .................. 5 
Number of specimens examined. <-.. 65.5006 apse vie neice oe nes 450 
Pemmiber OF Milk InSpeChOns.)~.:). «-lielaysiieie- eye sie swisieeoe yw ¥ 333 
Number of creameries inspected ....... Mite Alera T nh MESARL Ty: Meera age 
Number of condenseries inspected..... ihe lia Cop aeetoes Ae gee Phe ie 3 
Me MCR OL CAITIGS ANSPOCEEU sf. 5.5 o's salsa: 215 el orto, dies al Smbrond & 14,02, stole ie ore 
MOET Of SUAIES TAB TEC LEU. 5 v's. c/e1< Sy cle die: a%5 eld ishpapinl oly S14 cous bca Us phaywanl Si 
MIMETIEDRPLOL COWS MASOCCEEU cc rie sia cce dice cis he diese oe ed's gies Gove al, Chal 
MeMerrol MANES LLAVCIEM, .'. visss one's plete dies silos e veces eee ios 


f. Hdward S. Wilson, Agent, employed in above service, 53 days. 


Number of days inspecting milks. 6). ie cekls bebe aw weees 30 
ProMMer Or GAYS, INAPECLING CAITIES: o/s) 4 alec wie are tle'n'« slice o's), Aelg lee ie 
MM ROr OL Ay Ss AECENCING/COUNE «10.45 2's chee veiw s della lye ae Dis crwe es 
Minmaber ol days On special’ duty’ e225. seis dees ces w a etaerere 18 
Number of samples delivered to chemist ..... Mrepa Setee etar ars 9 
Number of specimens examined .......... ccc cece eee ere 620 
ember Gk Milk IMSPCCHIONS, .. oo civ pedcwe vsseescace vee) 395 
Wumber of creameries inspected ~..6..... cee ece sc ccveecs ii 
Mamueror condenperies INSPEC’... 0's. v0 vcisieve occ esiadeince we dvieicre 
Nien DER GT GaITies INSPOCLEG 62), 5\s:6 ojc'e wcleiw.s spe mc vids ob awe ges\- (eee ds 
Aiumbler of stables inspected 22). s.. sc. 06 08 ve «ecco 8 ce Hele 25 
PCE OMCOWS ANEPECUCG! <0's/'c oi + ap’ sig es iee a o's w'vie wie a cece es 509 
Number of miles traveled ..... Dl ateeel nae ee os typhi epee cals 2,800 


K. Archibald D. Clark, ‘‘ Hxpert,” employed in above service, 9 days. 


Mumber:of days inspecting milk « ./..¢./4 22 oaed esc ewe ones es 9 
Mumpberof days inspecting dairies... is 2 cuics os ca beastie we 
Humberiof daysattending Courb 2... fe kee ee bese cee be 
Number of samples delivered to chemist.. ...... a serey «ae ries ROR EN A 
Number of specimens examined ..............4. SASS Ae 342 
Mumber-ot milk; iInspeetions:. < .\s:.+s.010 06 4e'e's a0,00 e iccew eras cole 239 
Number of creameries inspected ...........00005 apaieiatd atavaray aap ote 
Number of condenseries inspected ...........0.0008 mice mate 
iia DET OLA TICS. INR PECLED jo )¢ silsiee sy clare ve cuelaiviecelecdee o% : 
Number of stables inspected .........c.cecee0: svalintisles Sas 
Number of cows inspected ..... sled ehe isa : 
Number of miles traveled .......-++00+ 


Wamberof days... sie eis's's0sieivisle 
Number of days inspecting milk 
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ose eee eee seer eeres esr ees eset 


Number of ‘days inspecting dairies .........csccncceceese 


Number of days attending court 
Number of days on special dut 


oeeereoveee ee ee eee eenweeone 


Number of samples delivered to chemist...........-+.+00- 


Number of specimens examined 
Number of milk inspections.... 
Number of creameries inspected 


Number of condenseries inspected ...........cceacceevees 
Nunvoer Of GAITies TNApeCtad:. <c.c cca v cise tele sy emt eee 
Number of stables inspected alas. acco see clas «ss ee One 
Number of cows inspeeteds: +t. sites new ce cess ee soon 


Number of miles traveled, about 
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Analyses of condensed milk. 


Sugar 
Number of Total 2 
inspection. Name of sample. Water. | colids Fat. A Ash. 
be Gs) Oa Dee ne Nee ee ed) ee 
B. 7839....... .| Condensed milk..:... woee| 55.74 | 44.26 13.03 28.83 2.40 
BAT E40 05.5 «os Evaporated milk ......... 51.59 | 48.41 14.25 | 31.22 2.55 
PtSi ccccity Condensed milk.......... 26.73 UREA 9.42 | 52.11 9.12 
ROS acca sacic ses Condensed milk.......... 54.36 45.64 13.57 28.91 2.26 
SU BORE cco stc'are oi: Preserved milk .....see.- 24.61 75.39 9.96 63.53 1.90 
LinGii biaed Sse teeter Preserved milk ........ 25.14 74.86 9.86 63.11 189 
cle, TUB see ae Condensed milk.. .. 58.49 41.51 11.94 27.40 PAu § 


METHODS OF ANALYSIS. 


A careful study of the question during the past year leads me to 
conclude that Waller’s method of milk analysis, as given in the report 
of 1884, is the best. 

The American Society of Public Analysts inquired into the matter 
and found that Waller’s method was generally used in this country, 

An experience of some six years has led me to conclude that this 
method is in every way satisfactory ; as the whole operation is conducted 
with the minimum amount of manipulation. 

In regard to the analysis of condensed milk the method civen in the 
report of 1884 seems to answer all purposes and to be a rapid and ac- 
curate one. 

No new methods of detecting other adulterations have come under 
my notice. A test forthe presence of water is described in the Analyst, 
vol. X, p. 146, J. Uffelman, and consists in placing in a porcelain 

capsule a few drops of a solution of diphenylamine in concentrated 
sulphuric acid ; upon adding a few drops of the suspected milk a blue 
color will form if the milk contains water. This arises from the fact 
that all water contains more or less nitrates. These nitrates form with 
the diphenylamine a deep blue color. 

This test is too delicate, however, for practical use; if we merely rinse 
out a can with water, allow it to drain say for twenty minutes, and then 
fill it with pure milk, a few drops of this milk will show a decided re- 
action with the diphenylamine. 


Trstinc MILK. 


Many experiments were made on the methods of testing milk during 
the past year in order to arrive at some practical method for the use of 
milk producers and buyers. The lactometer and lactoscope (Fesers) 
seemed to be the instruments best fitted for the use of practical men. 
The lactometer to determine the specific gravity and the lactoscope to 
determine the percentage of fat. The usefulness of this last test is 
shown in the tables of the dairy inspections, for it will be seen that 
in each dairy there are a number of cows giving milk rich in fat, and 
it can readily be understood that with a little attention the cows in 
the dairy could be separated into cheese, butter and milk cows. 


METHODS oF TESTING, 


The fact that the specific gravity of milk is an indicater of the per 
cent of its constituents, more particularly the amount of water, has 
been a subject of discussion for some time past. ‘That a large per- 
centage of cream will reduce the specific gravity, provided that the 
solids not fat, viz.; caseine, sugar and salts, remain the same, is un- 
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doubtedly a fact, but it must be taken into consideration that milk 
rich in fatty matters is usually rich in solids not fat. It must be dis- 
tinctly understood that we speak of the average milk and not of isolated 
cases. 

The testimony given in the Schrumpf case shows conclusively that 
the average milk has a specific gravity greater than one hundred de- 
gress on the lactometer whose one hundred point indicates a specific 
gravity of 1.029. ‘The endeavor to disprove this fact by the testimony 
for the defense showed the extreme difficulty in finding isolated cases 
of a single cow giving milk of a specific gravity less than 1.029.- From 
reliable sources it has come to my knowledge that the experts employed 
for the defense spared neither time nor money in the endeavor to find 
milk, no matter of what quality, whose specific gravity was less than 
1.029. 

The results given below of many hyndred tests made by the experts 
of this commission show conclusively that not only does the average 
milk of a dairy have a specific .gravity greater than 100 degrees at 60 
degrees Fahrenheit, but that milk from single cows nearly always has 
.a specific gravity greater than 100 degrees at 60 degrees Fahrenheit. 

A chemist who pretends to learn or know any thing about milk by 
study in his laboratory alone must be classed as one who still has to 
learn the rudiments of the subject. The only possible way to obtain a 
knowledge of this subject is for the investigator to spend a large por- 
‘tion of his time among the milk producers. 

The practical knowledge thus obtained enableshim then to theorize 
on the subject. To my mind the practical information to be obtained 
from the farmers of this State on the subject of milk cannot be over- 
estimated, and the opinions of any chemist or expert on many mat- 
ters relating to milk are absolutely worthless without such practical 
knowledge. It has become a matter of considerable importance for 
the milk producer to determine the quality of the milk produced, not 
only from his dairy, taken as a whole, but from each individual of it. 
_ The little attention paid to this subject is shown on reference to the 
results of the inspection of dairies by this commission in various sec- 
tions of this State, for out of each herd whose milk was tested it is 
seen that a few of the cows at least produced milk whose quality was 
almost equal to the average Alderney. 

Now a farmer who would test the milk of each cow and by this 
means separate the herd into two classes, first, butter cows, second, 
milk cows, would certainly be the gainer. 

The instruments designed for this purpose are simple in construction 
and easily used, 


1. The Lactometer. 


This should be used as follows: Cool the milk to 60 degrees Fah- 
renheit. Float the lactometer in the liquid, being careful not to wet 
that part of the stem of the instrument above the surface of the milk, 
and note the point at which the instrument floats. 


2. The Lactoscope. 


The lactoscope is an instrument, see First Annual Report, page 90, 
which indicates the per cent of fat in the milk; and the results ob- 
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tained by it depend upon the fact that the color of the milk is due to 
the globules of fat which the watery part holds in suspension. See 
plate 1 of First Annual Report. 

Now it can be readily understood that if we add water to milk the 
opacity will grow less and less as the amount of water is increased, 
because the fat globules are spread further and further apart; or in 
other words, if we add a quart of water to a quart of milk, the fat 
globules contained in the quart of milk are now mixed through the 
two quarts of milk and water, and therefore the milk is only half as 
opaque as before the water was added. In the same way enough water 
could be added so that the milk would become almost transparent. 

The lactoscope depends then on this principle and is used as follows: 
Add the milk from the measuring pipette in the manner directed ; 
then add small quantities of water, shaking each time. After the 
addition of the water hold out at arm’s length and determine if the 
black lines on the white glass stem cun be seen. Continue this addi- 
tion of water until the lines can be seen through the mixture of milk 
and water. Then note the per cent of fat indicated on the side of the in- 
strument at the point to which the mixture of milk and water hasrisen. — 

This will be the per cent of fat contained in the sample of milk 
tested. A few examples of the amount of fat found by the lactoscope 
compared with that found by analysis will be of interest. 


Per cent of fat Per cent of fat 


Number of sample. by lactoscope. by analysis. 
te ak ee Suis ak fete gaee sereranne tits a see emai 4.00 4.00 
Mele Oreke os. o'e btn a Ae Peer OPE ee nen ya enee an 3.50 3.49 
BPO OE a aia eee eeanes ares ce eRe 4.01 4.00 
Pe UU ae Stag Beet 4 eit eae Ie. tet ee ne 4.00 3.99 
a OAS SSF te SING es ee tee oettatens ae Siatene, ree tne 4.00 4.17 
By De doe! Stlerd gyre el aves cede’ Passe = aaeie Saeelse 3.00 2.63 
TE MOD ate ak AN ae ce le acre oe ee te ee eee 4.25 4.33 
Uric, i's dee te ec ON Rae Ne oe le Me nectar eioee 3.50 3.44 
Beef LO dts ahs aia, Ghote teehee a teat crane toe eae opens 3.25 3.24. 
HHT cad So. Satya Beaee ae es ele ie detevonnie eee eevee oto 3.60 
1a EN nea Rl to AE EAA ee Be Ae palit EAD yh J 4.00 4.34 
OR ACOs dys oop Sede Gate ble ote ane ae eae area 4.50 4.40 
Bee Geils Ss Ne Uae, MONT ae oe an ee rene ee MGS 1.82 
ES (LoS feeels kes sO amen te hee wee eee ete 3.00 3.16 
Reese des we Pele wae Set Me UNE ahh ieee 4.00 4.18 
OTD Cia sles ied ae hetns oe iate oie ae TERT PRIA 4.50 4.60 
DETAILS, ovaemtans nee ecko aire te Wee meee ae ae Meee 2.50 2.52 
ESOS). bec Rice cine ties Meee ce lee eee ee 3.75 5.96 
TBS OAS wt, foie ahaa’ otal n RUS. Bike be ekaae att emanates 3.75 4.04 
PT YAS Oy 2 Sat) at Bete EE oe Ldn ee rane tin eee ae 3.50 3.42 
PASE Se Nes ie eae One OR ee ae Sra eee 3.50 3.33 
Me Re oS alee ois Bee eae tatatn ae ee Deb rele Mone any 3.55 3.43 
BEN ROO. SS ASE Pe Dee Me yeaa ETS 3.50 3.42 
TERT TE La oo, saa 0 ove Cal Oe TR a are Rae eae hd aaa 2.3% 
MBS ets Cedi in’ fehQacis onal Sieae eA aeearee eee: ALE emer Oi 3.50 3.54 | 
Pe Crave. oa. + 5 ioe "swine che a RRR S ha ate eetrats 2.50 2.52 
PO ea Oia aly oats, She dus v6 su oh chy otehhadeh & lena alevaceaete cease 2.50 2.53 
ERB G tie wou) m3 16,h, «eye take cpseh ac are skeen» Sibae ate 2.78 
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Per cent of fat. Per cent of fat. 


Number of sample. by lactoscope by analysis. 
Mea le ert ia we aro dca, Seats at, es toayraa te etecss 1.25 1.10 
Nee Mn Nic a: axi-eo re, een Reid 8 ©. See 0 2.00 1.90 
Ree ar e eialarets Ta while eee cusnsietete: He's © Aire se e/a 3.00 2.93 


From these data, viz., specific gravity and per cent of fat, the per 
cent of the various constituents of the sample of milk, viz., water, 
sugar and caseine and salts, may be calculated, as follows: 

1. The lactometric standing of the milk taken at 60 degrees Fah- 
renheit. 

2. The per cent of fat by the lactoscope. (TFesers.) 

3. Sixty-eight hundredths of one per cent of ash is taken as the 
average amount of ash or salts in milk. Experiments show that in a 
mixture of fat and water, every per cent of butter fat reduces the 
specific gravity by .001, while every per cent of solids not fat, viz.: 
sugar, caseine and salts increases the specific gravity by 0-00375. 

So that knowing the specific gravity at 60 degrees Fahrenheit and the 
per cent of fat the following simple calculation will give approximately 
the water, fat, sugar and caseine and salts. 

The specific gravity of water at 60 degrees Fahrenheit — 1-000. Now 
if we add to this the per cent of fat — F’. found by the lactoscope we 
will lower the specific gravity of the mixture by the number F x -001. 
That is 1-000 (the specific gravity of water) less F x 0-001—the 
specific gravity of the mixture of butter fat and water A, but the 
specific gravity of the milk in question was S. 

Then S— A=increase in specific gravity of the milk due to solids 
not fat. But each per cent of solids not fat, increase the specific 
gravity by 0-00375. 


S—A 
Therefore, 00375 Per cent of solids not fat. 


Value of Lactometer Degrees in Specific Gravity. 


Lactometer. Gravity. Lactometer. Gravity. Lactometer. Gravity. 
Se 1-00000 bona een re 1-00522 BOs wale 1-01044 
tg es ae 1-00029 Oe ahr 1-00551 {0 A Seah sPe 1-01073 
de ae 1-00058 Wek. vie 1-00580 Pec ska tt, 1-01102 
Sonera els 1-00087 > 1-00609 DO kh Rite 1-01131 
Oe atd cis 1-00116 Dra abemte.s 1-00638 AD o\. area 1-01160 
2) eee 1-00145 a 1-00667 Mls he touats 1-01189 
Ricpckaie sa 1-00174 TES oh ssllgte 1-00696 CV AE 1-01218 
eta, 1-00203 Peace at 1-00725 BD 2.5; «te 1-01247 
2 eee 1-00232 RON sa s% 1-00754 CY eee 1°01276 
{See 1-00261 Pa AAS 1-00783 AD sia aece 1-01305 

MAD tape. «a's 1-00290 tai a rade 1-00812 AS eras atte 1-01334 
ot Se ae 1-00319 oo A eee 1-00841 AG 2d. a, 201963 
Na Os 1-00348 3) ee 1-00870 AGS Soak 1-01392 
ie 1-00377 Bs aie ks 1-00899 7A ec aes 1-01421 
2 1-00406 Basie tone 1-00928 Ove eis Bits 1-01450 
Manele aia d 1-00435 Bes vias 1-00957 Dilbert Aes. sis 1-01479 
il ae 1-00464 51, Me: 1-00986 Declare fala 1-01508 
arr aee 1-00493 Do eta rreree 1-01015 2 ede 1-01537 
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Lactometer. Gravity. Lactometer. Gravity. Lactometer. Gravity. 
BAG tes gaye 1-01566 Mig icimtete » ) 102233 SS eae 1-02871 
DO sie siinle 1-01595 cc Pee AP 1-02262 TOW SS axa 1-02900 
ENG cee salar 1-01624 Lo wears 1-02291 Aris oe 1-02929 
Dik, sapere 1-01653 SU tase ote 1- 02320 i Pete a 1-02958 
DSA ate aie 1-01682 Sil rac iten 1-02349 TOBE ssere'e 1-02987 
Boece EMO Soe oe 1-02378 LOA worse 1-03016 
5) ta 1-01740 Se afeea a 1-02407 LGauen es 3 1-03045 
GI Rie si 1-01769 O42 Oh. 1-02436 LOGwewsere 1-03074 
Gerees es 1-01798 Ea 1-02465 LOG 1-03103 
Gebstee sane 1-01827 SOx ae sic 1-02494 LOS owas 1-03132 
GAS, Sie lers 1-01856 Sivosneisers 1-02523 LOOs 4.34) ae 
Gane Vike 1-01885 SBa hehe 1-02552 TO eee 1-03190 
GOL Les atc 1-01914 SO cies 1-02581 TL: Saeiee 1-03219 
Otte tear 1-01943 DOr ae 1-02619 LD se ee 1-03248 
OS es 1-01972 1) Bt ee 1-02630 al is 1-03277 
(oi! ge 1-02001 Oe tte 1-02668 A Me si 1-03306 
OS dete ets 1-02030 OBA told 1-02697 1 Es es 1-03335 
RAS, rs 1-02059 OAT hank hs 1-02726 BUG i. bs lace 1-03364 
Det alee 1-02088 Gants tere 1-02755 Wie Sa eeake 1-03393 
ed ao ate eae 1-02117 DO Sic ssels fe 1-02784 TAS ataters 1-03422 
TE 1-02146 Oi tame 1-02815 ORG Roe Nae le 1-03451 
Mere ieee 1-02175 OSes. 1.02842 L202 isis . 1-+038480 
OIE Sot os 1-02204 

Hzample. 


A sample of milk was tested with the lactometer and lactoscope. 

Lactometer = 108 at 60 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Lactoscope = 3-25 per cent of fat. 

Upon referring, to the table showing the actual specific gravity of 
lactometer degrees we find 108 —a specific gravity of 1-03132. 

Specific gravity of water equals 1-000. Hach per cent of fat reduces 
this specific gravity by 0-001. Then 3-25 per cent of fat would re- 
duce the specific gravity by 0-001 x 3-25 =0-00325, or 1-0000 —0-00325 
=0-99675. ; 

This number would then represent mixture of water with 3-25 per 
cent of butter fat. Now the real specific gravity of the milk was 
1-03132, and this increase above 0-99675 is due to the solids not fat, 
then 1-03132 — 0-99675=0-03457, but 1 per cent of the solids, not 
fat, increases the specific gravity by 0-00375. 

Therefore, if we divide 0-03457 by 0-00375, we obtain the per cent 
of solids, not fat, or 9-21. 

We now have, 


the per centiol Patt oh ce Se aia hs 2. ua eee 3-25 
2. Che per centiofusohids not fat: crf vices = eels creole 9-21 
12-46 


The sum of the above must be equal to the total solids. 
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Then 100—12-46 == 87-54 per cent of water. Allowing 0-68 per 
cent»for the salts we finally obtain the following results: 


Melek aha hai 9 Sins Sisicl oie ates aig’ alee Smioineve ahs ye t3 . 87-54 
MUSE E ce Rotiaare tnt shat ete Veni te cides ein'eth ue Shah om: emo o he 3-25 
Sugar —caseine ............ PR a See RE at a iba i, 8-53 
eet ia avo petite ae at Y mn te 1s ies, eich @ orale « ota) cabo sets 0-68 


100-00 


Putting the formula in the form of a rule we have : 

Multiply the per cent of fat found by the lactoscope by 0-001, and 
subtract the result from 1-0000. Call this number A. Find the real 
specific gravity from the table of lactometer degrees. Subtract A from 
this and divide the result by 0-00375, quotient will equal the solids 
not fat. 

To illustrate how nearly the percentage of the constituents of milk 
can be determined from the specific gravity and per cent of fat by the 
lactoscope, 1 give below some analyses of milk compared with the 
calculated analyses. 


Constituents calculated 
rom specific gravity 
and per cent of fat. 


Constituents from 
actual analyses. - 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 1. No. 2. 
NNT SP SS city he kde kik 87-27 86-62 87-13 86-37 
DSI SE Sf [a led a 13-38 12-87 13-65 
ME oso iki. Gp idberehelesonsrte 23 3-60 4.34 38-75 4.25 
Sugar and caseine............ 8-41 8-37 8-44 8-72 
BOGS MOG fat. oicicry ssc: s:c « Fe 9-13 9-04 9-12 9-40 
eI Beers pies ares bre alters See 5 0-72 0-67 0-68 0-68 


MILK STANDARD. 


~ Before the chemist can decide whether the milk under examination 
is adulterated or not, that is as far as the addition of water .or the 
removal of cream is concerned, he must know the greatest variation 
of the constituents of milk and endeavor to fix some standard of purity 
in order to determine whether water has been added or cream removed. 

This important fact can only be determined by a thorough inspec- 
tion and examination of the milk of cows of all ages and breeds, and 
kept under the most varying conditions. 

Too high a standard would injure-the producer ; because it would 
require him to keep a certain kind or particular breed of cows in order 
that his product should meet the requirements of the law, while too 
low a standard would injure both comsumer and producer. ‘he con- 
sumer, because if the standard was much below that of pure milk, the 
law would be merely an incentive to the dishonest producer to adul- 
terate his product, thereby not only injuring the consumer, but by 
increasing the quantity and decreasing the quality, injure the pro- 
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ducer, as the price of such milk would undoubtedly be lower. Every 
quart of water added to milk represents just so much money taken 
from the pocket of the honest producer. : 

In the report of the Dairy Commissioner for 1884, a large number of 
authorities were quoted and a large number of analyses were given, 
besides the actual analyses and observations of the chemists and 
experts of the commission, and it was clearly shown that average 
milk never contained more than eighty-eight per cent of water, nor 
less than three per cent of fat, nor less than nine per cent of solids 
not fat. 

The tables given here are the results of the observations of the 
chemists and experts of this commission, during the year 1885. 

It will be noticed that not a single cow gave milk that fell below 
the standard in any particular. 

The method adopted for the estimation of the fat, etc., in milk 
from single cows is described under the head of testing (page 54). 

The examinations of the milk were conducted in the following 
manner: The cows were milked in the presence of the inspector. The 
contents of the pail were thoroughly mixed and a sample was taken, 
cooled to 60 degrees Fahrenheit, and tested by means of the lacto- 
meter and lactoscope (Fesers),. 

The morning’s and evening’s milk of at least ten cows, taken at 
random in each herd, was examined in this way. 

The average of the A. M. and p. M. milk from at least ten cows 
was taken, brought to the chemist and analyzed. 

It will be seen that the dairies visited were both upland and low- 
land ; and that the cows were fed on various kinds of food. 

Notice particularly that even those cows fed largely on brewers’ 
grains gave milk above the standard. If then, the law requires that 
milk should not contain more than eighty-eight per cent of water, nor 
less than three per cent of fat, certainly no one can complain of too 
high a standard. 

In Massachusetts the law requires at least thirteen per cent of milk 
solids, and courts of competent jurisdiction have sustained this 
standard. In looking over the tables it will be noticed that the 
specific gravity of milk even from single cows never falls below 100 
degrees on the lactometer at a temperature of 60 degrees Fahren- 
heit = specific gravity 1-029, except in those instances when the milk 
tested was that of strippers. 

The question of the use of the lactometer was fully discussed in the 
report for 1884. Attention is called to the results for 1885, merely to 
substantiate the proposition laid down in the 1884 report, viz., that nor- 
mal milk from healthy cows will never have a specific gravity of less 
than 100 degrees of the lactometer at 60 degrees Fahrenheit =a 
specific gravity of 1-029, at 60 degrees Fahrenheit. 

In conclusion, attention is called to that part of the report for 1884, 
discussing the probable spread of epidemics by the use of milk adul- 
terated with contaminated water, 

The epidemic of typhoid fever at Plymouth, Pa., during the past 
year illustrates the danger of this kind of adulteration. 

A proper standard for milk may prevent epidemics of this kind, 
and past experience has shown that the control of the milk supply 
saves thousands of lives annually. 
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ANALYSES OF THE AVERAGE MILK OF THE DIFFERENT DAIRIES 
INSPECTED. 
{a Morning’s milk. b Evening’s milk. ¢ Noon’s milk.] 

a “S) S ai 

= 5 5 bs] 

Number of inspection 3 a aS Zs 3 

andanalysis. - a 5 2 a 3 = 2 be 3 ‘3 

Zz. E 4 5° a a & 
oi ae a37 Sd-ao | D-O7 | 8-25 | O-73-| 8-28.) 14-65 
Wes 1 cc asa al 7-31 | 3-60 | 8-42 | 0-67 | 9-09 | 12-69 
UG ees 8 ado 87-56 | 3-21 | 8-56 | 0-67 | 9-23 | 12.44 
0023 2) re a24. 86-38 | 4-46 | 8-41 | 0-75 | 9-16 | 13-62 
ih) ae ald 86-11 | 4-42 | 8-72 | 0-77 | 9-40 | 13-91 
Lee? b36 86-44 | 4-09 | 8-75 | 0-72 | 9-47 | 13-56 
| ere il eee aol 86-71 | 3-86 | 8-68 | 0-75 | 9-43 | 13.29 
ete Stun cs a: b37 87-42 | 3-18 | 8-67 | 0-73 | 9-40 | 12-58 
| egy oe a37 86-81 | 3-23 | 9-23 | 0-73 | 9-94 | 13-19 
Ee TOO es wc ess b37 87-51 | 3-65 | 8-73. | O-71-| 9-44 | 12.49 
1 yh ir a37 86-75 | 3-60 | 8.90 | 0-75 | 9-65 | 13-25 
Lr b37 87-38 | 3.49 | 8-39 | 0-74 | 9-13 | 12-62 
Ta) oh cs. a's a3d2 85-93 | 4-00 | 9-42 | 0-65 {10-07 | 14-07 
Be sce ore os b32 86-59 | 3-49 | 9-22 | 0-7 9-92 | 13-41 
LG.) 5a a32 85-49 | 4-35 | 9-53 | 0-63 -|10-16 | 14-51 
B. 7869 b32 86-01 | 38-78 | 9-56 | 0-65 {10-21 | 13-99 
Te geeha.. ws 3c. b11 86-93 | 3-59 | 8-76 | 0-72 | 9-48 | 13-07 
Lyte. 5 i aia all 86-78 | 3-87 | 8-65 | 0-70 | 9-35 | 13-22 
HE POUD cise we es ° b36 86-63 | 3-84 | 9-48 | 0-66 {10-14 | 13-3 
UG ae a36 86-81 | 3-55 | 9-00 | 0-74 | 9-74 | 13.19 
Bae cae es ek b20 86-04 | 4-24 | 9-14 | 0-72 | 9-86 | 13-96 
ie POSS Rens. 16 84-27 | 5-86 | 8-65 | 0-93 | 9-58 | 15-73 
TGS oie ce as bd3 85-42 | 4-39 | 9-46 | 0-73 |10-19 | 14-58 
FORD wise os. a62 84-80 | 5-55 | 8-83 | 0-82 | 9-65 | 15-20 
135 i ge ere b62 85-63 | 4-52 | 9-08 | 0-77 | 9-85 | 14-37 
He wo60h.:.. 2... a6 85-80 | 4-88 | 8-55 | 0-77 | 9-32 | 14.20 
NI b6 85-59 | 5-08 | 8-63 | 0-79 | 9-42 | 14-50 
ASO sto a6 85°76 | 4-O1 | 9-48 | 0-75 |10-23 | 14-24 
BON oe gcse, acace b6 $4-97 | 5-09 | 9-18 | 0-76 | 9-94 | 15-03 
(OP b24 87-10 | 8-42 | 8-79 | 0-69 | 9.48 | 12-90 
HM Be som cee - a24 87-30 | 3-43 | 8-58 | 0-69 | 9-27 | 12-70 
LOLs ar b14 87-08 | 3-56 | 8-61 | 0-75 | 9-36 | 12-92 
1 Re ot al4 86-22 | 4-04 | 9-01 | 0-73 | 9-74 | 18-78 
2 BOG We. |. 6-2 b30 87-81 | 3-08 | 8-37 | 0-74 | 9-11 | 12-19 
7 ae al 86-02 | 3-16 |10-09 | 0-73 |10-82 | 13-98 
ROOD x. sie oe a30 87-29 | 3-36 | 8-67 | 0-68 | 9-35 | 12-71 
(SES ye b17 86-32 | 4-01 | 8-S9 | 0-78 | 9-67 |! 13-68 
POCO. <c\e 16's )0:8 al? 86-27 | 3-99 | 9-04 | 0-70 | 9.74 | 18-73 
TOUS se ass se! b32 86-85 | 4-08 | 8-34 | 0-63 | 9-07 | 13-15 
ie | aa2 85-91 | 4-96 | 8.44 | 0-69 | 9-13 | 14-09 
Le: a b23 87-27 | 3-60 | 8-41 | 0-72 | 9-13 | 12-73 
CORES 61 ¢° irr a23 86-62 | 4-34 | 8-37 | 0-67 | 9-04 | 13-88 
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ANALYSES OF THE AVERAGE MILK OF THE DIFFERENT DAIRIES 
INSPECTED — Continued. 


f 
d 


: : 2 ae 

- A 5 Ox S) 

Bumper or tneneotiony e/a VF aco | ty) ee ella iene 

Zz E £ 3 z 2 & 
1 OE Sai eee ee b300 | 86-52 | 4-19 | 8-66 | 0-63 | 9-29 | 13-48 
DED ey est del tavaye aerate bl 85-86 | 4-85 | 8-47 | 0-62 | 9-29 | 14-14 
MSY QEp aes helio ok bl 86-03 | 4-18 | 9-04 | 0-75 | 9-79 | 13-97 
We ico U7: Baek pee yee b300 87-44 | 3-33 | 8-50 | 0-73 | 9-23 1 12-56 
TD) bee es ees b300 86-41 | 4-02 | 8-80 | 0-78 | 9-58 | 13-59 
Bugis sone a6 | 83-60 | 6-60 | 9-80 | 0-76 | 9-04 | 16-40 
Bessy looks b6 | 84-81 | 4-60 | 9-80 | 0-79 [10-59 | 15-19 
BS Silvjoemckaates al3 86-88 | 3-24 | 9-22 | 0-66 | 9-88 | 138-12 
ESSS4 ee eee b13 86-84 | 3-28 | 9-23 | 0-65 | 9-88 | 13-16 
Hs BlOGs eee cee b14 86-49 | 3-12 | 9-78 | 0-61 |10-39 | 18-51 
IRS Gee teas atye al4 87-07 |.3-68 |.8:-58 | 0-67 | 9-25 | 12-93 
[ohas Oj ae al3 | 87-03 | 3-35 | 8-86 | 0-76 | 9-62 | 12-97 
Begg ote a6 | 83-82 | 5-74 | 9-56 | 0-78 110-34 | 16-18 
He OSS Re Bese b6 83-35 | 6-32 | 9-56 | 0-77 |10-33 | 16-65 
10, BAM ebe oa cla ae a6 84.16 | 6-33 | 8-69 | 0-82 | 9-51 | 15-84 
Tad. 1 ee b6'| 85-37 | 5-56 | 8-25 | 0-82 | 9-07 | 14-63 
1 ayes ae is ad 84-91 | 6-18 | 8-22 | 0-69 | 8-91 | 15-09 
By 342028 ee kes b5 86-43 | 5-72 | 6-76 | 1-09 | 6-85 | 13-57 
(ay eerie ae b20 | 86-19 | 4-38 | 8-70 | 0-73 | 9-43 | 13-81 
leat rant ott ate te a20 87-38 | 3-24 | 8-65 | 0-73 | 9-48 | 12-61 
Degree wees b20 | 87-54 | 3-18 | 8-57 | 0-71 | 9-28 | 12-46 
[et apes SOE a20 | 85-69 | 4-84 | 8-77 | 0-70 | 9-47 | 14-31 
BABE) acs a20 | 87-19 | 3-81 | 8-33 | 0-69 | 9-02 | 12-83 
ja ee b20 | 87-33 | 3-60 | 8-39 | 0-68 | 9-07 | 12-67 
Ge ere uae a | 87-03 '| 4-07 | 7-21 | 0-69 |}'8-90 | 12-97 
OS2 196 Sesee es BS 87-47 | 3-14 | 8-62 | 0-77 | 9-389 | 12-53 
EOD Giamerusienee al0 84-80 | 5-55 | 8-83 | 0-82 | 9-65 | 15-20 
De Oa ea ares b10 85-63 | 4-52 | 9-08 | 0-77 | 9-85 | 14-47 


ANALYSES OF MILK OF SINGLE Cows. 


Total Fat. Sugar and} gas. 


in ion. ater. : j 
Number of inspectio Water. eran! caseine! 


BE AUG torp aie lele lente, wpsiaiels 85-35 | 14-65 5-57 8-35 0-73 
OU Tatars raerarelistape ces econ 87-31 | 12-69 3-60 8-42 | 0-67 
BS S08 chin cie ate aere pps Saye 87-56 | 12-44 3-21 8-56 | 0-67 
Ege eked Uo) aeeto vera ela en ietere teens 86-09 | 138-91 3-24 9-90} 0-77 
|g: 9 8 LUA Romer po 86-78 | 13-22 3:99 8-96 | 0-67 
BSL A, Desa’ oie ac ea x ejay olathe 87-55 | 12-45 3-01 8-71 | 0-73 
1 Deo Nee Peay Sige ech a 86-48 | 13-52 4.00 8-77 |. 0-75 
1s 1 ee ee 85-86 | 14-14 4-85 8-47 | 0-82 
Oks ES Raion See ae 86-41 | 13-59 4.02 8-80 | 0.78 
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Analyses of adulterated milk. 


' Number of inspection. Water. 
Jn LU SA Oe PRS 88-28 
BRR ia Los hy oie io es bic /ae 89-34 
PIEPROO a s0ice) cei s!c tie «4 §8- 24 
PREP Nile 2h ewie sid are 89-32 
Vy! Pen RE 88-88 
SAAC (OR 88-03 
REPO 5 5) so, 5: spthavouaetets 88-38 
= 2 \is 2 Sa Sp ce 91-68 
BENE Gs a Voce Sl ela tee 90-54 
AYO) Joie alse 6 S030 bie « 85-52 
Ree ac) sc'6.5 = bo aes 2's 88-33 
PRETO aera ale sieis'sis se 88-86 
PARA OO e's sso ce alae 89-35 
2 Se 88-98 
Ji 8S Sate 89-12 
RUNES fts colors sia scs a; 2s 88-28 
EEA (inte oe she's) «12.2 sey 89-11 
PE MLN cre s es ican! wos 89-10 
BMA 2. avian ts wae 88-44 
Jc ACG) A eae 88-65 
RIMES: 6 aya Wie! a-0)6 «0's 90-78 
PROB UIE ATs) d.5 o/s b.0'0 s anes 90-40 
MO oar e' an as ¢ « atene 3 89-26 
vase ee eee 88-44 
PSP , ova'sa el _0is:) in ’ae 88-74 
CMY ED hw a) as 0 syle’ o 88-71 
PSE he ahs 6 piel aces 3) ats 88-51 
CRs 5d. us nay.8’ asad 88-48 
MOODY creas iabieinic os 88-35 
PAMER AOL: woos areeletesns 89-13 
Tae 5 a tele aya lees 89-38 
1244251 a a 89-45 
CONG. Asse ccm aa ere ¢ 88-54 
PEPE SO ais. s <.o slelate eis. os 88-46 
PRG loco o's, 0 sheds 88-88 
PPG ane ware vaele sae 89-25 
BO ae a eine tens 89-11 
BIL han hs aie ste oe $8-28 
SALA ol GA aa SA ee 91-40 
Eee nts wieiace on, See 90-80 
OR OO sh ooo a Vik hase 3 89-80 
1 Aly. (2 CO a 89-26 
Re Raia x ayant rate al he 88-83 
LG BEY Sata pacllge Rae ra 89-93 
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Total 
solids. 
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PD AFVIOON MN DM VIVWPVWOO DDVWIVWIBWIHIHIDADVIRAVVIVRVRAVHHVVSVOODURWHMO 


Sugar and 
caseine. 


Salts. 


eee ee 


eeece 


eee ce 


ee& oe 


SSS SSS ESS 


DODO SUSU OR MERROW bbb pbb bbe bb oh 


Number of inspection. 


Water. 
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Total 
solids. 


Fat. 


MP WWW WHWWNWHNWMHWNWNWNWNHNWNWWWWDHNNWNHWUNHNWNHNWWNYWDWWWDWwW®D 


BW 9 Ww 2®w 


Analyses of adulterated mitk.— (Continued). 


Sugar and 
caseine. 


dF OUME O DH HF Or HS FBV MED We DW OO OIF O DAD FRAN IOHODIODDDWDODOIWHOHIDDVIWOSGS 
nw 
He 
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| Analyses of adulterated milk — (Continued). 


Number of inspection, Water, ae Fat. ee eens Salts. 
Dey nes rtas's-s eee] yoo-ot | LO<66 2-85 7-22 0-59 
ERED LUM ie ails (nlie.e'0) sss Pais 89-10 | 10-88 2-59 7°60 0-69 
Ba Ge ver Pa ne 'are's die ss 90-04 9-96 2-06 7-33 0-57 
Bie ir elwckpntee e's © « 89-00 | 11-00 3°36 7 04 0-60 

TELE a Tie. Bit ee pn 88-78 | 11-22 2-66 7-87 0-69 
Lehane Be AE ets 88-55 | 11-45 3-09 7-73 0-63 
REE ero fenes a tee 89-75 | 10-25 2-46 7-18 0-61 
BEC rete lstoxspmia needed 88-23 | 11-77 1-67 9-33 0-77 
Bel ow: stain nia nle pete" 89-11 10-89 2-59 7-65 0-65 
Be ie iterateierd a2! s 89-65 10-35 2-02 7-70 0-63 
7/0: lel SY a a Se 88-76 11-14 2-69 Feat) 0-66 
Pts GeRh wine 7.5. 90-48 9-52 0-49 8-29 0-74 
ee ee eae 88-74 11-26 2-39 8-18 0-69 
MED ha tale ie.alccere =~ « 89-93 | 10-07 2-93 6-92 0-62 
Peres aise) 3 5% 88-73 Tied 3-54 7-14 0-59 
(2 SE A eee 89-04 | 10-96 2-37 7-98 0-61 
Nahata be Jee) ei slleh ska 89-40 10-60 2-84 7-19 0-57 
Pe UNalskou.a ed ale a 89-81 10-19 2-55 7-08 0-56 
Piaf es oa da\'scan 89-33 | 10-67 3-05 7-06 0-56 
eateries eta fei cta tei act's 91-67 8-33 1-90 5-98 0-45 
Beals cities: eye ares OL-11 8-89 2-20 6-16 0-53 
112) Sa ee re 90-47 9-53 2-60 6-38 0-55 
SIA Waste t auislatsie a = 88-65 | 11-35 2-67 8-09 0-59 
AEA soit htvels: siete stat 89.06 10-94 2.90 G47 0-57 
tS ea BA ie ane eae 89-20 10-80 2-57 7-62 0-61 
BS ateln es <Aharaiee® 88-73 11-27 2°91 7-69 0-67 
Pod a Bs ES es aes 88-48 11.52 2-93 7-96 0-63 
BEe) so s/h wale wjelas 88-74 | 11-26 2-22 7-86 0-68 
ee ee 90-56 9-44 1-10 7-73 0-61 
OP 5,4 ars) Sie sss 83-35 10-65 2-85 7-20 0-60 
PAO Est 0: Mrotebaln = 89-17 } 10-83 3-03 7-16 0-64 
BAD Sit Acicaekes te 88-44 11-56 2-82 8-05 0-69 
ROR iicietis Sarees 90-19 9-81 1-85 7-390 0-61 
Patin = Ass eka 89-05 10-95 3-31 7-05 0-59 
a: LE a See 88-97 11-03 3°27 7-18 0-58 
CEILS AS sm aiavel at 89-75 10-25 1-72 7-94 0-59 
FE Bis ne tov ge avait 90-52 9-48 2°37 6-64 0-49 
ho) Pa ae ae 91-06 8-94 el 7-33 0-50 
"oa Ae La 89-86 10-14 2-78 6-79 0-57 
1 RR EST $9-28 10-72 2-62 7-43 0-67 
77 ea a ee 89-18 10-82 3°29 7-00 0-53 
Tp aS ye At - ane 89-99 10-01 2-67 6-74 0-60 
= IRB Se ae tO 89-77 10-23 2-45 7-24 0-51 
[Sen. Doc. No. 24. | 9 
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[SENATE 


Morning of January 2, 1885; farm of H. N. Smith, Montgomery, 
Orange county ; cows in herd, 16 ; treatment, kind ; housing, good ; 
food, wheat-bran, grains and corn-meal. 


Number of 
inspection. 


B PERE e Wh 


3013 .. 
3014 .. 
3015 .. 
3016 .. 
3017 .. 
3018 .. 
3019 .. 
8020 .. 


3021 .. 


Nate of cow. 


eeeeee 


Breed. 


Native... 
Native.. 


escee rere e 


Age of cow. 


Number of 
times calving. 


Time of last 
calving. 


e 
DIDI wWOWCOO 


Or or a> OO Or OO BP PD 


a] 
Sal du | gg 
ze| ge | 28 
ge| ge | ge 
6 110 18 
6 112 18 
ie 108 12 
4. 104 24 
8 114 16 
4. 110 18 
4. 112 20 
3 108 22 
20 


“| 110 


Morning of January 17, 1885 ; farm of John D. Mould, Montgomery, 
Orange county ; cows in herd, 37 ; treatment, kind ; housing, good ; 


food, wheat middlings, bran and grains. 


Number of 
inspection. 


bo BES DS bo Ed bd i Od 


BAOL tenes 
3282.... 
3283.... 
a284.... 
3285.... 
3286.... 
DAD lateans 
DAOS a as 
Stee ars 
DAO0 visas 
Deo Ln wisi 
SOL eens 
3293.0. 
3294.... 
3295... 
DAIO ws ae 
3297... 


page Oia tos 


Name of cow. 


Blossom ... 


Kennedy.... 
Alderney... 
Brindle .... 
Morrissey... 
AUTMET ots reece 


eeeevee 


Degraw .... 
Big Horn... 
Maggie .... 
Brindle... 
Star 


Breed. 


eeoeer eee es 


Age of cow. 


Ss. 


< 
® 
p 
it 


pe pe Ke 
LFPwWOeOWOKRDOWUUINCOrKS 


~ 
So 


Number of 
.times calving. 


— 
MDH DWHEOAOMOUDHHIWADWNR 


Time of last 
calving. 


B 


MIDPRONWOEP PEW EWWWBHE ED 


| 


ee Bs aS 
10 | 106 | 20 
9 |. 1120 
5 | 110] 22 
4, 100] 24 
6| 112 
7.1. 2080) me 
3.1 128 17 14 
5! 110] 20 
5 | 1197) 48 
3. |. aa ane 
4. | 14a So 
5 | 116] 22 
21 100 | 24 
31 11a oto 
9]. 108: as 
21 112] 20 
31 102! 14 
108 | 20 
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Morning of January 20, 1885 ; farm of LB. C. Sears, Blooming Grove- 
Orange county ; cows in herd, 45; treatment, good ; housing, good ; 
food, hay, corn-meal and sprouts. 


Number of 
inspection. 


| 


3300.... 
50) Sao 
SIU she « - 
3303... 
3304.... 


DOU bas 6s 


bs be 


3308... 


Morning of January 22, 1885; farm of C. Newkirk, Montgomery, 


DOD ve os 


3305.... 
3306.... 


Name of cow. 


@herry <.- .. 
Button’... 
B. Alderney. 
Jennie 


: 
° 
Breed. ss 
° 
& 
<q 

years. 
Holstein..| 4 
Holstein..| 9 
Native...) 7 
4Aldern’y| 9 
Alderney.| 9 
4 Holstein} 19 
BTEC Yar lo.eil) pew 
Alderney.| 12 
Ayrshire..| 2 


cee eee eee 


times calving. 


Number of 


a 
MS =F LH AFD Or OD 


Time of last. 


8 
lo) 
a 


C2 CD DH WD DF WW 


calving. 


— Number of 
quart given. 


= 
CA DOWOGDOO 


Lactometer at 
60 deg. Fahr. 


110 


Per cent of 


cream. 


Orange county; cows in herd, 26; treatment, kind ; housing, good ; 
food, wheat-bran and corn-meal. 


Number of 
inspection. 


aolOy .:. 
galt... 
gale... 2. 
eas. 
2157. 
dd21.... 
3 Aaa 
BBRD . 0. 
3324.... 
BB2D . 200 
3o26.... 
2.5 2a eee 
3328... 
BOG ha i5'e 
3330.... 
70) 
3332.... 
3303... 
3334.... 
3300. 


bd cE BO be bb ba oe bd bd 


3336.... 


. . 


Name of cow. 


Ketz 


eee eee 


Little Spot. 
Crump Horn 
White Romp 


ereee 


Spot 
Morrisen . .. 
Leh eae 
enyder.2.(./c). 
Daisy)... 


Graham ... 


Average.. 


Breed. 


Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native .. 

Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native.. 

Native... 


Age of cow. 


Number of 
times calving. 


Time of last 


Number of 
quarts given. 


Lactometer at 
60 deg. Fahr. 


Per cent of 


cream. 


_———$ |__| _ ff —— sf ——— EE 


HH 


Od oF H Od Ot CH CH OV MH FO HF COR HOD OW 


n 


WWW WWMM WPWADNOHHWNWNWHNWOWWS 


DDO ID PWC SE OUP BOOS OL O 
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[SENATE 


Morning of January 23, 1885; farm of Henry Bergen, Montgomery, 
Orange county ; cows in herd, 24; treatment, kind ; housing, good ; 
food, corn-meal and wheat-bran. 


Number of 
inspection. 


BR WOW OROSWe eee eee 
oS 
NS 
co 


Name of cow. 


Mollies 5 se 
Big Mollie... 
Ba Weerte sey. 
B. Pace: .:. 


Strawberry.. 
Hasbrouck... 
Ayrshire.... 
Rapid 32... 


Breed. 


Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native ...|. 
Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native... 
Native... 


ee ry 


Age of cow. 


Number of 
times calving, 


Time of last 


Number of 


quarts given. 


Lactometer at 
60 deg. Fahr. 


Per cent of 


ae fat 


4 = 
DAOMDRWDDOUNUARGHRWWRODRNUDOVRAD 


RPIDEUIDDWWPONOKPOARPWDOPPRPH 


3 
& 


—_ 
WWWWRDPWOMDO OHM DM GHW SG SO Ww CC 


CO =F Sd Gd HB OCD SO BE OD 09 CO BP 00D OO HF OOO 
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Morning of January 24,1885 ; farm of J. H. Van Keuren, Hampton- 
burgh, Orange county ; cowsirherd, 15 ; treatment, kind ; housing, 
good ; food, hay, cotton-seed meal, wheat middlings. 


fle [cel es 

SUSE Ce Sep lier aS 
We ions: Name of cow. Breed. = 3 2 ee s is g 3 e d 
Ps g ES Ep a 22 
#ifgsles (25) ge | gs 

R years. mos. 

i 3060". .:| ‘B. Wallace-.| Native...|. 7 | 5'| 3 | 10} -114 | 18 
B. 3361....| One Horn..| Native...| 8 5 2 4 118 28 
B. 3362....| Ackerly....| Native...| 13 | 10 2 $ 110 yaa 
B. 3363...,| Line Back..| Native...| 12 | 10 3 6 120 14 
B. 3364..%.| L. Wallace.| Native...| 5 3 2 bo | eed Us Fea iar 
Be soba 6L so) Blue cs 42.) INative:...1) 7 5 t ) 110 20 
B: 3566. ...| White face. .| Native...j- 8 6 4 8 15 20 
Bryson. So) White.< .. |) Native.s.1...8 FY 3 6 118 18 
B. (cabo Brindle <3. MON ave sit at 4 3 6 112 24 
B. 3369... J Beyer ace: he.) Polaco 112 | 22 


Evening of January 29, 1885 ; farm of J. B. Mould, Montgomery, 
Orange county ; cows in herd, 20; treatment, kind ; housing, good ; 
food, corn stalks, hay, sprouts, wheat-bran and middlings. 


Bee ee ome ats jie 

jNumber of | Name 6f cow. Breed. | & | 8 S| si) 8 g 2 & | ag 

|g |felea| 88) €5 | es 

a ae be ae hae) Be 

; years. mos. 

feeble. cs 5) Lal. dad es fe Native.’ else 110 | 22 
Pre tee tee wl NCL. is. Sere INaTVE sols One 0: fasta LO 102 | 12 
eot6s..2.| Crumple.<.|: Dutch... | 7 Vac Sid Raa es ie LC WC 
- B. 3464 ...; Brennan....| Native...) 3 af DE eo ti. Cbs ee 
emetooe).,.<| Massey. 1. |" Natives. 8 1 6.15 2° |" 61. 102 8 
Bl3466....| Jenney..... Native!..al 141... WN ges el ame oa Wate ay 
Pees lO ines «| Liarie te. 3. 5 Native...) cS): Gil df ckEG 8 
oo465 ~~.) SUBIC... 06. Native) 4) 20 Spl yoo a L10e br 20 
Beoseo is, Bs Tall... : Natives ce) 41a 2 [edt ) 4 p14) 20 
B. 3470 -...} Alderney....| Alderney..| 10; 8 |- 6| 3-| 1001 30 
Be aA7i....) O. Nellis... Native: 12510) <6: ) 4247-110) | 2 
eee) clo «| | AVOLAREr ol ices dso. 2s we 1LO; |) “16 
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Evening of January 30, 1885; farm of M. Shafer, Montgomery, Orange 
county; cows tn herd, 40; treatment, kind; housing, good; food, 
corn-meal and middlings. 


th eam 4 eaiee 
=| @ Reais mS oa 
Number of ictlesra ora eet ie 
aes ction, | Number of cow. Breed. 3 2 Se | $2 Ee | & g 
6 |Es!} fai 88 | se fee 
a j2=|e%\2e| 88 |g5 
years. mos. 
| 3a: Ys eee 1 | Native. 227) %6) | > 4eern tee IP a eee 
Biotiane 2°) Natives: | 23 6 3 6 110 22 
By O48 Os asi 3 | Natives. :} 3 3 3 4 112 22 
Be O47. ci 6s 4.|| Natives!) 9-)) 601-3230 6. le Seale 
B. 3477.... Bradley | Native...} 7} 4] 3] 7 | +106) 12 
By DET Bere > ¢ 6.| Native:..| 270.) 9 J. 1° °% )7 RG 
BS O41 es ” | Native...| 4 2 3 6 110 30 
By343003-.:. 8 | Native...| 12 9 3 6 106 24 
B, 3481). 2." 9 | Native...} 6 AB 5 112 10 - 
Be B482 0. 10+) Native. 3h 72 5 5) 5 112 16 
Be Baa fe: 11+ Natives oa} Zale eo 6 110 | 18 
B.; 3484... 12) | PAGIVE® 2 ls 6 4 3 4 118 20 
Eh O48. ss 13 | Native... 4.9 6 4 4 110 18 
B. 3486.... 14.) Native: .'.|20)° 7) 4.) 4] eee 
Bo btei els « 15 | Native...| 12 9 4 5 114 18 
B. 3488.... 16.,| Native...) 4.1: 2-1. 3)]- 4°) GS ates 
IB. 3489... :... 17 | Native... .\ 6 4 3 4) 112 16 
Bs 649077. .2 18°} Native...) 7 | 0.1) 34) (Geo eee 
Be SAGs. it PeAwerages:. |) cae 2's eye = 3h. [ee heel ees 110 | 18 
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Morning of February 9, 1885; farm of N. J. Quackenbos, Montgomery, 
Orange county; cows in herd, 18; treatment, kind; housing, good ; 
food, hay, corn-meal, wheat-bran. 


ae a] @ 
Be so] cet eects 

enon. Number of cow. Breed. 8 : Se Sa ee e g 

Bo Be ea hoe [SS ee 

Eo ae ie Se Sh ana 

years. mos. 

B. 3623. 1 | Native 10 " 3 5 LA 20 
B. 3624. 2 | Native dD 3 1 8 116 20 
B. 3625 3 | Native 6 4 2 6 120 16 
ibe 3626... 4 | Native...| 8 6 3 5 118 20 
B. 3627 .. 5 | Native...| 6 4 3 a 120 20 
B. 3628.. 6 {-Adderney.|-16;') 3)" 3.) 4 ee TPR Shy 16 
B. 3629.. 4 | CAN ALIVE... cle t 5 i 6 110 22 
B. 3630: . 8 | Native...| 6 ida ee it 114 18 
i. aGa 1. . 9 i Native. =|, 6 4 1 8 110 18 
be gua . 10 | Native...| 11 8 2 5 118 24 
B. 3633.. 1 | Natives. 3)° "5 3 2 6 116 22 
B. 3634.. 12.) Natives >." 6 3 3 5 112 18 
I j3050'.i. 13.) ‘Native. ..|- 8 5 2 6 112 e206 
B. 3636.. 14 | Native...| 10 8 1 6 alle. 18 
5. 360i:::. 15 | Native...| 9 il age 6 118 18 
B. 3638 J. 16° |) Native...) 7 4 1 6 118 20 
B. 3639 ANOTAGES oll) ae aot ences amibnosil at ek bak ceo) 


2 [SENATE 


Evening of February 21, 1885 ; farm of S. J. Morris, Montgomery, 
Orange county ; cows in herd, 1? ; treatment, kind ; housing, good ; 
food, hay, wheat-bran and middlings, cotton-seed meal. 


8 


Bo |. eee | Cee 
hee oe a eee 
eee Number of cows. Breed. 8 = we I g ; = te eq 
© | tea | Ga hes | Sees 
of 50} 29 50 ao oo 
qj4 8 |2 4 a, 
years mos. 
By3819..3.; 1 | Native.. 4 3 8 116 18 
BicdS20 26. 21 (Native ..ot 24) 11 i i L1G)" 30 
LEST: 74 Dae 3 | Native... 8 5 at 9 11477 26 
B. 3822.... 4 | Native...} 14)|12/] 4] 6] 116] 20 
Be a eee ae os 5 | Native .. 8 Gril pe 5 120 | 26 
Bedset. a... 6 | Native. 1671513 1 6 118 | 18 
Ibioacats.. % | Native. Die | ALI 4 6 108 18 
Be 3826... 8 | Native Goh ae oe age 118 | 24 
) 3 to) eae 9 | Native...| 9 6] 4 6 110-7" 28 
B:.3828.... 10 | Native...| 6| 4 6.) 4) 188 18 
B. 3829.... 11) Native? /2)°6 | 4 | 5). 4¢} aes 
Be Gaal. ss. 12-1 Natives...) 9% 4 4 6 118 20 
ie Ooi eee. 13 | Native...| 6 3 rR ee) 1143/28 
Bi BSBR ics ss 14 | Native...| 9 Gh aa 6 116 24 
| IS 8 ee 15 | Native.. 8 6 4 6 114 R22 
Biv sSo4.e«s 16 | Native...| 10 i 4 5 Liz res 
BeoeaO ss. ss 177 Native .o.f 5 4 6 116 24 
BASSoOe es CAVETAGE LN Mees sre cele | wore oe oe) he eee 
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Evening of February 2%, 1885 ; farm of G. O. Smith, Montgomery, 
Orange county ; cows in herd, 21; treatment, kind ; housing, good ; 
food, hay, wheat-bran, middlings, and cotton-seed meal. 


Number of 
inspection. 


Di PDD bh htt 


Name of cow. 


7 Seo | (5 


Sp 


Roan 


eee eee 


coo eee es 


ease evece 


3 

Breed. A 

lo} 

& 

< 

years. 

Native...| 9 
Native 5 
Native 15 
Native 6 
Native 8 
Native 6 
Native 8 
Native 2 
Native 8 
Native i 
Native 7 
Native 8 
Native 10 
Native 8 


Number of times 
calving. 


H 


DOaUNIOHoOhUbRWwws 


Time of last 
calving. 


3 
W 09 WW WH D-BRwe HH WHE? 


Number of 


pemocomnn | Ni then 


AMNIABANIDEPHPADAWNR 


quarts given. 


. 
° 
. 
: 
ee 
. 
. 
eee eee ee 
. 
. eeece eee 
. ecoes . eooe 
2 
. eee eee 
. eecee - eee 
7; 
. eee eee 
. 
. eocoe eee 
. eeece ee ee ee ee 
DN 


ce 
gs | 38 
Bie ae 
110 | 20 
108 C48 
110. 14 
110 | 20 
Fie ie 
110 | 16 
106 | 20 
110 | 18 
(085). 18 
14) (30 
106 | 20 
110 | 20 
ile aia ea 
108 | 20 
| 19 


Evening of February 28, 1885 ; farm of William Y. Lodge, Mont- 
gomery, Orange county; cows in herd, 2; treatment, good and kind; 
housing, very good; food, hay and corn-meal. 


Number of 
inspection. 


BOLD oles. « 
B. 3977 .... 


Bers: .’.% 


E 
Name of cow. Breed. 2 
° 
3 
years. 
Leland.....} Alderney.| 8 
SBN Ree eS Alderney.| 10 
INVeTaAG eS Wisi «) «as 
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times calving. 


Number of 


Time of last 


quarts given. 


Number of 


10 


ge | 

ort ee 
112 26 
110 22 
110 | 24 
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Evening of March 2,1885; farm of H. Tower, Hamptonburgh, Orange 
county; cows in herd, 24; treatment, kind; housing, good ; food, 
hay, wheat, middlings and grains. 


aI alice 
Be Ne ey oe 
Todeoaug Number of cow. Breed. s s é <2 a ie vi = Fi 
6 188 | oe las soo afaae 
g|5s|88|5e| €8 | 55 
4,10 Hee a 4 a 
years. mos. 
Bu389792.: 1 | Native sal 5 2 5 112 20 
Be S980 sess 2. NW IN abIVGr. < oil 10 6 3 5 110: ¢ "22 
1S Reso) ofl We 3: Natives. 4 |) 2454 ea eo 18 
Br oUSeans < 4-|\' Native... .| 4 2 2 5 104 16 
B. OoSoeb 25 ® Native icc.\5 a 2 2 6 106 20 
B. 8984: .... Gt Native’... lock 5 il 4 110 16 
| Ses feta eee Y | Native.. 6 8 2 7 108 22 
Bn oosers =. 8 | Native...| 9 6 il 7 106 16 
BS 0e7 cece 9 | Native...| 4 Q 4 3 112 16 
BeoU soe os TO» | Native ss. 7 5 1 7 104 24 
Br S989)... 11 | Native...| 4 2 6 3 114 12 
Bes g90.. ... 12.| Native.. 8 6 5 5 106 22 
BaS0ON 34 13 | Native..:| 95 Sy LOde| oad LTB) | ole 
IB OOR ae ac 14 Native.) a 2 |lm. < 116 12 
OO 9S ee 15 | Native...} 9 Ye |ilicne 6 106 18 
1B BN Re i 16 | Native.. 9 6 \10d.| 9 104 18 
Boob Reve "17 | Native.. 2 1 4 4 12 16 
Be3996.: 2 18 | Native’...| -2 110d.) °5 114 16 
Bast) cs 19), WNative,..<|'.7 Hel Qin. Oo 112 18 
B. 3998... SOV Native: sacl 4 Sn es) 00° [ae 110 20 
1655 49)9) eee oT. Natives. an. 4 3° | 0m.) 4 114 18 
B. 4000.... 22\- Natives: .|" 7 Behm 112 18 
4001 3/2) Average Vee oe i | 9) eee 
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Morning of March 4, 1885; jarm of H. J. Comfort, Montgomery, 
_ Orange county ; cows in herd, 22 ; treatment, kind ; housing, good ; 
food, hay, corn-meal and wheat-bran. 


E g| 8 

Number of 4 S 3 3 op ie oF S . 

inspection. Number of cow. Breed. S 5 ai/se| se g oe i= q 

hee [ra jae Sse yee 

wm | se] Fol] sa] gs 3° 

=] Za H a 4H Ay 
years. mos 

rm 40165... 1°} Native 5 3 i 110 16 
ey 2: 2.| Native 10 f 5 t 110 16 
1) ES a 3 | Native 6 3 3 6 108 12 
B4019.... 4 | Native a 4 Bo no 110 16 
A020 %.. «3 |) Native .o: 10. 6 4 3 8 108 16 
B. 4@@1... 6." Mati vex..3|\,12 8 2 9 106 12 
Be 4028) F mS Wastave sic: td 8 2 6 110 16 
BeA0Re ss 8 | Native...| 85 3 5 3 114 18 
Be 4024 5... 9 | Native...| 9 6 3 3 112 20 
ib. A025%..... caer y 10) |! Native.«li« 6 4 i] 8 108 12 
B.. 4026... . Li Native wks % 5 6 4 110 18 
er AOE oi. 12° | Nutive.:<)) 8 5 9} 4 114 16 
oor e ds) | UAVETAGE | 1. c..te elt» TO alle 


Evening of March19, 1885; farm of C. H. Bonne, Montgomery, Orange 
county ; cows in herd, 23 ; treatment, kind; housing, good ; food, 
hay, wheat-bran, cotton-seed meal and corn-meal. 


bb Sg ie 
é E me le ss na tf. 
oe j ri ch 
ee Number of cow. Breed. s = g ae ng B sb 2 = 
S| ge|/ of /e8| ge | 88 
® | sc | &S| se) gs ae 
= fee a ie 4 a 
years mos. 
a 2 hy eae 1 | Native. 6 2 it 108 12 
BAS aB.. .0 2 | Native. 8 6 5 6 104} 22 
459... 3 | Native. 8 a) 6 4 106 20 
Bb. 4360722. 4 | Native. 8 6 5 3 110 22 
easels. 2. 5 | Native. 10 8 4 4 110 16 
PeaeGes. 6 | Native. 10 7 1 £) 112 14 
Be4363. 2... 7 | Native. 8 6 2 9 108 14 
24364... . 8 | Native. 10 8 2 S) 108 14 
iota, 81 9 | Native...| 6 4 2 9 108 14 
Bs 4366.05... LOM WN ative scl ug 5 4 5) 110 16 
Te AOE. sos Bie wiNativers.2)° 42° 1410 4 3 106 24 
78 12 | Native...) 7 5 3 3 110 18 
1h ea ee el 13+ Native ..:| 5 3 4. 4 114 12 
aS 70's i533 14 | Native?:.|. 6 3 2 6 108 18 
(ey 20 ae Too Native <2.) 'G 4 2 8 110 16 
12a Bp 1G Native ys 2b'7. 5 3 5 112 16 
BLD nea |e) AWETHEO: 31) fs 2 ae Sv Wa He | SNA SE en oa 67 


| 
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Evening of March 20,1885; farm of David Sparks, Montgomery, 
Orange county ; cows in herd, 24 ; treatment, kind ; housing, yood ; 
food, hay, wheat-middlings, corn-meal and cotton-seed meal. 


= hie 
Bi|se| Sosa} 28 | % 

Number of Namelofcow. Breed. 8 ese Be w | 2 é 

inspection. ; = 2 = a5 2 = ae) 3 3 

| @ | 52/88] 55) gS | 55 

4/4 |e |4 4 a 
years. 

B. 4374....| Stump..... Native...| 8} 6]|8d.} 5] 120| i4 
.(4378:....4) BR. Leée + Native ..:] 13. | 10 | 2d.|. 6.) . 118sie ae 
B. 4376....| Van Wagner] Native...| 3} 1]I1m] ‘3 | 118) 16 
1. 4377.5. 3 Stary... 5s] Mative, oer 2 1 4m.) co 120 16 
5. 4378... «| Cherry .). 2. Native 8:| 6 112m.) 5 |) Teese 
Bs 4300s: «4 be wh ot Native 8 | 6| Im) 6 | -TIG7ea6 
5. 4990.7. ..4) slack son). Native 7) 5 | 2m). 64) Oe eae 
B.-436t.* .2) Dippie wes. Native 6| 4|4m) 4] 114] 18 
B. 4382....| Flora...... Native...) .9)| 5 | 2m). °'7)| Ga ee 
B. 4383....! Benedict...| Native...| 3 1| 6m) 2 114 18 
B: 4884....| White, 2d’. :) Native.24°3 1|8d.| 4] 118 14 
Be AgSo os 2) ObILY hes Native .::| 8 |.°6 | 2d.| 6) “HaOR se as 
iB: 4386)... <1 Rose. 155): Native ...| 14 | 10 | 3d.) 6)/ Beas 
B. 4387... A Orare: Jo Vee Wek 5n0hs | 116°) «56 


Morning of May 27, 1885 ; James Vandereef & Son, gentlemen in vil- 
lage ; cows tr herd,1; treatment, kind ; housing, good; food, pas- 
ture, middlings, wheat-bran, cotton-seed meal twice a day; residence, 
Montgomery, Orange county. 


ts é >| ee 
CW ne oe 2 BE 
= w= n ‘h be eH 
Number of Name Breed 5 gic i) oe =" as 
inspection. | of cow. riche a [toe we oe s® ) S28 
2) : 5 o& iF 3 es os 
& Pe) & 3 3m 33 a5 
ce a a re Ay 
years. 1885. 
B. 5855..| Lola...| Alderney.| 2 | 1 | March ./1660z.| 112 | 22 


July 1. 
| ee ee 2 | I | March. Be | 112 | 24 
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Evening of February 14, 1885; farmof J. De Witt Krebs, Montgomery, 
Orange county; cows in herd, 38; treatment, kind; housing, good; 
food, wheat-bran, corn-meal and ground oats. : 


Sete ec tees ee 
} i 3 . Se Se i) 
Number ot | Number of |  preea. | 3 | 58 2B | ge] fu | 2e 
OU eee on eel aah || oe Sr! None 
g|8s/ #8 | 83) 88 | 38 
4/2 = Z 4 ca 
) years. mos. 
1/8 el lee 1)\| R.Ayrshire.| 4/03 Ae hat Lees a8 
B. 3713.. 2) Be Atyrslireisde oi 2 Bhd iol Pe Na eS as 
B, 3714.. 3 | R. Ayrshire.|. 2] 1 Qe hay | DAs 20°: 
Belailb: AiR. Ayrshire.|; 2) |) 1 AW AZ AN PEG) obs: 
B. 3716.. 5 | R.Ayrshire.| 2] 1 BPN oe The GS we 
B. dal... 6 | R.Ayrshire.| 2] 1 Se LO AS Ye AG 
B. 3718. | 7.| R.Ayrshire.| 3] 2 Dl bless RO SEO 
B. 3719)... 8 | R.Ayrshire.| 5 | 3 2/14] 110) 26 
B. 3720.. 9 | R. Ayrshire.| 9 6 3 | 12 112 18 
Baie). . 10 | R.Ayrshire.| 7] 5 2/15 | 112) 24 
B. 3722.. 11 | R.Ayrshire.| 6 | 4 Fad re i ag 2 ee 
B. 3723.. 12 | 4 Ayrshire.| 6] 4 Pg Wl 509 Ws OCD 
B. 3724.. 13 | 4 Ayrshire.| 7) 5 Be Negi SALTO NG 
B. 3725.. 14 | 4 Ayrshire.| 3 | 2 PAPA tin Leet ks 
B. 3726.. 1S) Natives: ach 8.1.6 1 | 14 116 16 
B. 3727... 1G |) Natives... 8 Oo Los eho 114} 18 
B. 3728.. 17 2 Ayrshire a) 89 7S Od.) 4 te 120 
B. 3729.. 18 | R,Ayrshire.| 7 | 5 | 10m'}..4 > 110)» 20 
B. 3730.. 1 | ArSnire. 5.3), eh Fale ge LOz S28 
porate PAVETALC. 6] se. nae ne AES bis RN Pai eer Ue ag Ma tl er 
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Evening of May 16, 1885; farm of J. De Witt Krebs, 150 acres, 


Montgomery, Orange county ; cows in herd, 37 ; treatment, kind ; 


housing, good ; food, wheat-bran, cotton-seed meal three times a day. 


Number of 
inspection, 


Bee Ree be Oe ee 


Name of cow. 


OEY A 5 Lulie Douglas......... 
5604..... Mrs. McGregor..... ... 
5605..... Beauty of Wallkill...... 
5606..... Thanksgiving.......... 
BOOTex asec Favorite of Brookside.. 
5608. .... Favorite, 6th........... 
SOOO ules Favorite, 5th........... 
5610..... Maid of Wallkill........ 
5611 IBGSS1Eltaateiclsisialciesniete welts 
DOOR. ett Mavioritios dese oacrcn se 
DOLSe. vee Raviorites2deeeiacce set 
5614..... WIR DONE ESS Gagsse ounces 
OD Meee ch MIFIAY55 HagogameKQ0D osc 
BoGsActere GOWGY: foe creniaers sceeseleus 
DUI Terete lace Dina Sey Sorc sieteh fas ieve wistets 
SOUS rercieie Remotenejewanictnaiaieee a: 
OGL. «cle Sallten task saceie seit 
5620..... IAN PTAC Nate afoicter sfolate 


Breed 


Ayrshire. 
Ayrshire. 
Ayrshire. 
Ayrshire. 


Ayrshire. 


Ayrshire. 
Ayrshire. 
Ayrshire. 
Ayrshire. 


Ayrshire. 
Ayrshire. 


Ayrshire. 
Ayrshire. 
Ayrshire. 
Ayrshire. 


WRU UP 


Native . 
Native . 
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, {= + Sane 
E | os 3 eh «(LS Se 
° ee ai] rr) Deh 
oH o O-m Of| Bo 
Oe eel > reget ea eee 
i | 55 Bo” Bis as 
<< 14 i A 4 
yrs. 1884. 
4 8} Aug. 28) 4) 104° 
2 1 | Sept. 22 | 38) 112 
yy) OCT ro 5 108 
2 1 | Dee. 10 5 110 
1885. 
3 Ladin. pA: 5 108 
1884. 
3 1) Oct. 26 5 114 
4 2\ Nov. 21 4 110 
9 6 | Nov. 8 6 | 110 
5 8 | Dec. 3 6 108 
1885. 

8 6 | Mch. 31 |} 10 112 
14| 12] April13| 8] 112 
1884. 

6 4 | Sept. 16 5 114 
3 2 | Dec. 12 5 ih) 
7 5 epee: 10) |e vl ame 
6 4| Dec. 6 i 114 
1885. 

8 Gi ldieny, Vb |p 7¢ |) ie 
8 6 | Jan. 29) 7 | 14 
Ag. ecatere ere 110 
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Evening of December 4, 1885; farm of Abner Bookstaver, Montgomery, 
Orange county ; cows in herd, 20 ; treatment, kind ; housing, good; 
food, corn-fodder, corn-stalks, and brewers’ grains. 


2 a | @e 

Number of 33 Ee 38 3 a) 
inspection. Name of cow. Breed. 8 o = = 80 bn 2 x 2 g 

iS) ae = Qk O89 23 

2 |82| #2 | 82) es | 38 

q 12 Fay Zz 4 ov 

years.| 1885. | 

B.7926 c\ aNew tos cs aie Native.. 6 Jaly 6c 2G aa 
MIR 7 | LOCUM stb von Natives) /'0.) 5.) Auge |) Gule deus 
557928 2) Black +s...) Native..| 6 | 3] Nov.| :'8} 118 | 14 
B. 7929 .|; Bodine. t\..c.2..3 Native..{ 11 |, 8 Ang.| 97 S2Qhies3e 
Bo7930 \.} PS POb alata 6 5's Native.; 10 | 7%; Nov.| 9) 108] 16 
B. 7931 .; Brownie...... Native.| 7} 5 | April} 4] 116] 20 
B. 7932 .| Wooley....... Native..| 13 | 10 | June.| 8, 114] 18 
B. 7933.) Sleepy 4. ses}. Native.) 12:1, 9 |) Noy “9 | 108 | 12 
B. 7934 .| Brindle....... Native..| 8 | 6 | Oct 5 | 120 | 26 
Be BD Average. <2) \/ehsisisiee ages Nef | Senne | on | 114 | 18 


December 4,1885 ; farm of R. A. Fisher, Montgomery, Orange county; 
cows in herd, 16 ; treatment, kind; housing, good ; food, four quarts 
cob corn and four quarts ground oats per day. 


2 a| #5 
eles] 2. [sh] se |x 
Nee toot | Name of cow. Bred. | 8 | 22] 28 ae Ss | s¢ 
> | £8) g2 | #8] gs | 2 
® | se} 8S | 55) 88 | gS 
<a) 4 x A s 4 
years. mos. 
B; 7936,%)| Sylvimar. <2... SETEEY, oie 6 | 3) ees 
B3(937,| (Hathies15. ssi Jersey .| 5 | 3 5 | 45/5 Ties) 3s 
B. 7938 .| French Queen 
of Upholme.| Jersey .| 3 | 2 8 | 2 io iad 
B. 7939 .|; Lucy of Lee...| Jersey.) 8 |, 6 Z| dap DLOsiines 
B. 7940 .| Young Rosette.| Jersey .| 6 | 3 Gal Rak | 106 | 26 
B. 7941 .| Fairy Stone...; Jersey .|/ 2] 1 8°) 2. TLOo ee 
B. 7942 .| ANGYAGE Sol alone Si eo Ml ba 5 | ig | 110 | 28 


The following is the pedigree of the above herd: 

Sylvina, No. 8299; sire, Rex, No. 1330; dam, Robema, No. 3840; Syl- 
vina was dropped September 22, 1879. She is finely bred, tracing to 
Comlis Lily, Albert, No. 44,and Jack Dasher. She has made fourteen 
pounds of butter per week for Dr. KE. D. Newell of New Brunswick, 
N. J. She dropped the 5th day of April, 1885, a heifer calf by Stokes - 
Pogis Perfeeline; she is a very promising heifer. 
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Queen of Upholme, No. 1883; sire, Delaware Darling, No. 3461; 
dam, Pet of Clifton, No. 1386. She is a three-year-old heifer; drop- 
ped a fine heifer calf March 2, 1885; by Minnie’s Duke of Darlington; 
fine udder and well-placed teats. 

Hattie, No. 14640; sire, Young Piene, No. 6518 ; dam, One Eyed May, 
No. 14164; dropped 1880. Hattie isa superior milker and fine breeder; 
milk rich and a good butter-maker testing fourteen pounds per week. 

Lucy of Lee, No. 6593; sire, Pine Cliff, No. 1106; dam, Jewel 
Beauty 2d, No. 1701; dropped March 15, 1877. Lucy ot Lee’s grand- 
dam was-Jewel Beauty, imported by Mr. Sharpless of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; he considered her one of the best in his herd; she is a 
persistent milker and a regular breeder; she has never been tested but 
has made as high as fourteen pounds of butter per week. 

Young Rosette, No. 19656; sire, Willie F. S., No. 245; dam, Rosette F. 
8., No. 1818; Young Rosette is six years old, bred by Rev. Edward G. 
Renouf, St. Martin’s, Island of Jersey. She isa splendid cow and has 
made for her owner fifteen pounds of butter in one week on grass, and 
feed, three quarts of corn-meal night and morning. She is a regular 
breeder. 

Fairy Stone, No. 24459; sire, Lemon Peel P. —320—C.; dam, 
Rather Pretty F., No. 5933 C. She is an imported heifer and has in 
her veins the blood of Bobby Verhunnus, Young Rose and Coomassie, 
and other noted strains, and gives great promise for a fine butter maker. 

Bertha M., No. 31339; sire, Fishu Polonius, No.5931; dam, Hattie 
French, No. 14640. This heifer dropped a heifer caif April 12, 1885, 
when only nineteen months old, and made eight and one-half pounds 
of butter in one week three months after calving. 


Evening of December 12,1885 ; farm of A. Koffman, Sunny Side, 
Montgomery, Orange cownty ; cows in herd, 53 ; treatment, kind ; 
housing, good ; food, corn-meal, wheat-bran and beets., 


| 


a cs a 
. As ys <= 
: He HF = 
Number 2 | oa | Timeof | Sm] S* | % 
of inspec-| Name of cow. Breed. 7 pe last bel e2|e a 
tion. ‘o | 22 | calving, | 23 | ot | 88 
o Sige (genet less Pee) 
an s+ he S a = oo 2 
q|2 {ae re a 
| 
years.| mos 1885. | 
By 7945 241 HSSIC..\...caceknes Alderney .... 4| 8] Sept. 15} 5} 118] 24 
B. 7944 ..| Big Nellie........ Alderney .... 4 3 | Sept. 16 | 4| 114 30 
Be O4o HP USSIC. 6 seeds ss os DEUSEY 4. ev eia ate 4 3 | May 2 4] 112 30 
B./7946 ..| Susan, lst..:.... Holstein..... 3 1 | June 10 6] 114 20 
Baia.) Panne i.e. | Holstein..... 5 3 | July 16 6 | 120 18 
B. 7948 ..; Jennie K ........| Holstein..... 4 2| Oct. 15 tata Lls 18 
1s (GEO) Sal SEE WEG BARC eee | Durham..... 7 5 | Aug. 10 6} 116 24 
B. 7950 ..| Stocken Leg..... Wedd s ayecclrs 5 3 | Sept. 25 6] 114 22 
Begol. =|) Brindle... scccvs | Niativers a tee: 6 ANNO aye 2 Ge atLo 18 
R. 7952 ..| Alderney......... Alderney.... Le 15 | May 8 4/ 110 32 
ee Gupeier MA OAL ares delerets stele Native .. ...\. 6 ZWOCt ee ~ 2 6 | 110 28 
B. 7954..} Black Bet .......| Holstein..... 3 1 | May 1 5 | 116 18 
BeePo0ors | ALAN Wien «cc ,.0 5,5] SCESCY as << 0). 4 2| Oct. 16 51 110; 28 
Be (996) 42) Clara. Be cas. Alderney .... 44 3 | Aug. 10 5 | 118 28 
B. 7957 ..| Rosa Lee.... ... _ Alderney... 8 1} Aug. 4 7 | 118 26 
B.7958..|  Average......[ leceseseeeeee Hcl ea tie a ds, : | 14] 2 
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Morning of May 30, 1885 ; Wallkill, Orange county ; farm of Lewis 
S. Wisner ; cows in herd, 6 ; treatment, kind ; housing, good ; food, 


lowland pasture. 


Number 
of inspec- 
tion. 


"Tae re Tae 


Name 01 cow. 


E. 1656 ..| Bertie Hart...... 
HE. 1657 ..| Georganna, 2d.... 
H. 1658 ..| Belle of Orange.. 
E. 1659 ..| Carrie Mitchell. . | 
E. 1660 ..| Bobby’s Rose....) 
E. 1661... Morn’g’saverage 
E. 1662... Even’g’s average 


Breed. 


A. J. C. C. 10,208 
A. J. C. ©. 22,126 
A. J.C. ©. 26,744 
A. J.C. C. 26,882 
A. J.C. C. 24,494 


ee 


ee ee ey 


Age of cow. 


3 d | ae 
e E| oe 
os Time of | ‘3's | 3™ |S _ 
52 last | 32 | oP lag 
2 calving.| 23 | ov |S 
a5 §3,| 80 |28 
Ss E<) 5 ao 8 oO a o 
A a 4 Ay 
; 1884, 
4! Nov.. 6 108 | 30 
| 1885. 
2 | April 9| 114] 22 
7 | Febir 8} 110] 338 
4 | Marc 11 | 112) 22 
| 1884. 
2a Decw. 5 | aba No 2, 
| Ses sete . | ieee 
were | soaees 108 26 


Morning of June 30, 1885 ; Wallkill, Orange county ; farm of Lewis 


S. Wisner; cows in herd, 6; treatment, 


Food, lowland pasture. 


Number 
of inspec- 
TON 9 


Name of cow. 


9974 ..| Bertie Hart...... A. 


Georganna, 2d... 
Belle of Orange.. 


Bobby’s Rose.... 


Morn’ g’s average 


bo 
bo 
a 
I 


rp) | 
Even’ g’s average 


! 


A 

¢ A 

Carrie Mitchell...} A. 
A 


Breed. 


. C. 10,208 


J.C 

J. ©. C. 22,126 
. J.C. GC. 26,744 
we 
J.C 


eee reese eres eses 


. C. 26,882 


kind ; housing, good ; 


ot g | 33 | 
> 
é os Time of | “3&0 sm ‘6 ‘ 
om 5 z last sz I by r= | 
° 2s calving.) 28 | ot |8s 
2 sige aioe Be 
59 s+ | 5 oO ao) 5 S) 
< 4 ia = a 
years 1884, 
a INONie ele 4] 114] 30 
1885. 
3 2 |) April.. ey able 2! 
8 7 | Feb’ry. | SURG Sake 
5 | 4 | March. 8} 112 24 
1884, y 
4| 2| Dec...) 8) 116] 95 
sege | awse | seas ac) Senegal 
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Calculated analysis, September 26, 1885. Five cows owned by Lewis 
S. Wisner, Wallkill, Orange county. Morning’s milking. 


lees Water. | olds. Bat, © | PO neh | eoeee | Sales 
Epa Gs eo ie een si njou cst jee BSA 4-50 9-72 | 9-04 | 0-68 
hae lb eee J 85-75 | 14-35 4.25 | - 10-10 | 9-42.) 0268 
: Des 0 Ws pees oa | 85-17 | 14-83 5-50 | 9-33 | 8-65 | 0-68 
Be SLAG eae Ge (6h Lanes: 3-50: |... 9-94. | 9:06) Osne 
| RIE BO alee Dae 85-75 | 14-25 4.45 9.50 | 8-82 | 0-68 
| DEAE bs Ripa pes (Averalge, see pa|ge 62.) | 


Calculated analysis, September 26,1885. Five cows owned by Lewis SW. 
Wisner, Wallkill, Orange county. Evening’s milking. 


| 
HERebat Water | sods, | Fat | Pet" | castine, | Salts 

Meda tes ec kts 85-7 14-22 4-50 9-72 | 9-04 | 0-68 
(Ble OD Dy oreo os 85-97 14-03 4-00 10-03 | 9-35 0-68 
Bia BAe ja. o 2 85-16 | 14-84 5-25 9-59 | 8-81) 0-68 
Be SLB hakosie te «sie 87-07 | 12.93 3-25 9-68 | 9-00 | 0-68 
[Sy SIU A a Ses ee | 85-78 | 14-22 4-50 9-72 | 9-04 | 0-68 
iene) Uap Ghetova cumvelaa) | (Averajge, see palge 62.) 


Morning and evening of October 31, 1885; farm of Lewis S. Wisner 
(Willow Farm), Wallkill, Orange county; cows in herd, 6; treatment, 
the very best; housing, good; food, lowland pasture. 


Mornine. 
a : .| ae 
| 2 g/ #8) 56 
E [ae we | eS 1S 
Number of | cS) S |Time of last | Sees 
inspection. Name of cow. Breed. “| 8 calving. 82 gE to 33 
| Ss aj. = 
% | 2S 55/82 | sm 
< A A 4 Ay 
¥ 
| 1884. | 
1G BRO Sease Bertie Heart.., A. J. C. C.. 5 3) | Nov.) 26 2 108 | 38.25 
1885. | 
BE. 3308... .<. Mitchaline....| A. J.C. C..| 8 6| April 7] 8 | 116| 4.00 
E. 3309..... Georganna,2d.| A. J. C. C.. 3 2 | Feb. 12 3 122 | 4.00 
BaselOp eee Bellof Orange.| A. J. C. C.. 8 6 | Feb. 12 2 121 | 5.25 
Hr Sollilen cers Carrie Mitchell} A. J. C. C.. 5 8 | March 9 4 120 | 4.50 
Be SOl 2 ee eers MVEA on gl) SS5aca00s6 Soul iaace Ih Séaccodess eters 118 | 4.50 
EVENING. 
1884 
E. 3818..... Bertie Heart..| A. J. C. C.. 5 Di DINON ee On iol 116 | 8.25 
c 1885. 
E. 3314..... Mitchaline....|' A. J. G. C.. 8 6 | April Y | 21-2 114 8.75 
BE. 3315..... Georganna,2d.| A. J. C. C.. 3 2) Feb. 12|/21-2} 120] 8.75 
E. 3316..... Bell of Orange.| A. J. C. C.. 8 6| Feb. 12/)11-2| 119] 5.00 
KH. 3317..... Carrie Mitchell) A. J. C. C.. 5 8| March 91|81-2] 116] 4.25 
E. 3318...-. PAVET AD Creratal lea tetaterarelsters Sabon seds || Soaane.aatio S06 118 | 4.25 


eee ee ee eee eee ee 
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Morning and evening of November 29, 1885 ; farm of Lewis 8S. 
Wisner ( Wisner Farm), Wallkill, Orange county ; cows in herd, 
6 ; treatment, the very best ; housing, good ; food, hay. 


Number of | + 

inspection. Name of cow. 
DA CS UBRaBE Georganna, 2d' 
E. 3400..... Belle of Ora’ ge, 
EK. 8401..... Carrie Mitchell], 
E. 3402.....| Bertie Heart.. 
E. 3403..... Mitchaline.... 
E. 3404..... Average.... 
E. 3405..... Georganna, 2d 
E. 3406..... Belle of Ora’ ge 
E. 3407..... Carrie Mitchell 
E. 3408..... Bertie Heart.. 
E. 3409..... Mitchaline.... 
Sale ec, 2 Average.... 


Mornino@’s. 


2 | 
Bie 
°o og 
Breed. = a 
4 on 
° 2e 
2 as 
t}9) o+r 
<q Zz 
Padea | 
Ae J CAiGs 3 | 2 
Adis Cpe Oy 8 6 
WN ie ORK OF 5 3 
ANT CoG 5 3 
de OC: 8 6 | 
EVENING’S. 
Av dai€. C: 3 2 
A. J C.iC. 8 6 
Ay SACHC: 5 3 
A. J..C..C, 5 3 
Nee Sot OR CF 8 6 


Time of 
last 
calving. 


1884 


Nov’ ber 26 


1885. 
April 


i 


Feb’ry 12 ; 


2 | 


9 


Feb’ry 1 
March 
1854. 


Nov’ ber 26 


1885. 
April 


eosee 


t | 


Number of 


quarts given. 


Lactometer at 
60 deg. Fahr. 


Ht 
H 
oo 


Morning and evening of December 16,1885; farm of Lewis S. Wisner, 
Middletown, Orange county ; cows in herd, 5; treatment, kind ; 
housing, good; food, hay. 


Number of 

inspection. Name of cow. 
H. 8411:...< | Bertie Heart.. 
10: CE WG oe Mitchaline.... 
1D 63% 58S ae Georganna, 2d. 
E. 8414..... Belle of Ora’ ge 
WS41 Ds << Average ... 
E. 3416 Belle of Orange 
EK. 3417..... Bertie Heart .. 
BE. 3418..... Georganna, 2d. 
E. 3419.....| Mitchaline.... 
BE. 3420..... Average ... 


| 


Mornine’s MiILxinc. 


oh 
ene: + 
BE \S3 co 
Breed. Srl we 
as eae 
o |2 = ne 
2, 28 BS 
lea A aH 
yrs. 1885 
A.J. 0. C 5 | 4 | November.... 
A. J.C. C 8 Gi ae UPL yar layeretatests 
AUT des Oe Ce iis (a Aprile cctae te 
Yale igek ORC OF [Mit ili fle fSU EY oF ecb es ee 
| 


Evenine’s MILkine. 


1885. 
A. J.C. C..} 8 | 7 | February.... 
A. J.C. C..| 5] 41 November.... 
ASS Or CA sel vad ilk Aprilis, es. 
PAS ol Grer Sr.) eG. | SG Oly ost meee 


eaee 


seeeesee 


Number of 


quarts given. 


Lactometer at 
60 deg. Fahr. 


Per cent of fat 
by lactoscope. 


Per cent of 
eream. 


| 
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“ Willow Farm,” herd of registered Jersey cattle; Lewis S. Wisner, 
proprietor, Middletown, Orange county, N. Y. 


Cows in herd, six. 

Treatment, kind. Each cow being curried once every day. In the 
months of May, June, July, August and September, if the weather is 
stormy, the cows are stabled. In the months of October, November, 
December, January, February, March and April, they are also stabled 
except when being driven to water, which is done three times each 
day. ‘They are milked in the stable the year round. 

Housing, the very best. Stables partly under ground, well ventilated, 
with large roomy stalls. ‘The water for the use of the cattle is pumped 
from a spring about five hundred yards from the stable by means of a 
hydraulic ram to a iarge trough situated in the stable yard. The 
water from this spring stands at a temperature of fifty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit in the warmest weather in summer. The trough used in 
the yard for receiving the water is thoroughly cleaned once each day 
in warm weather and twice each week in cold weather. The stable 
yard is sheltered by large barns on the west side and with sheds on 
the north and south sides; the east side is not sheltered except by a 
fence. 

Food. In the months of May, June, July, August and September 
they are pastured on low-land, except when stabled in cold and stormy 
weather, when they are fed the best timothy hay with a small quantity - 
of corn-meal, In the months of October, November and December 
they are fed the best of timothy hay and corn-fodder. In the months 
of January, February, March and April they are fed corn-meal, wheat 
middlings and bran with hay. 

The following is the pedigree of the above herd : 

1. Belle of Orange, No. 26,744, A. J. C.C. Born March 12, 1877. 
Sire, Hazlehurst, No.761. Dam, Carrie, 5th, No.1016. Dropped last 
calf February 12, 1885. This cow is considered by Mr. Wisner to be 
the best in his herd. She has never been tested but has made as high 
as twenty pounds of butter per week. 

2. Bertie Heart, No. 10,208, A. J.C. C. Born September 14, 1879. 
Sire, Pompus, No. 2881. Dam, Bertie Morton 2d, No. 9939. 
Dropped last calf September 25, 1885. This cow has never been tested, 
but she has made as high as sixteen pounds of butter per week. 

3. Carrie Mitchell, No. 26,882, A. J.C.C. Born June 9, 1880. 
Sire, Tomnoddy, No. 3260. Dam, Carrie, 5th, No. 1016. Dropped 
last calf March 9, 1885. This cow has never been tested, but she has 
made as high as fourteen pounds of butter per week. 

4, Micheline, No. 22,064, A. J. C. C. (imported). Born February 
15, 1881. Sire, Cetewayo, P., No. 224, C. Dam, Micheline, F., No. 
3128, C. Dropped last calf July 8,1885. This cow has made as high 
as nineteen pounds of butter per week. 

5. Bobby’s Rose, No. 24,424 (imported). Born December 9, 1881. 
Sire, Bobby P., No. 208, H. C. Dam, Cauliflower F., No. 2548, C. 
Dropped last calf December 16,1884. Now due. This cow has made 
as high as nineteen pounds of butter per week. 

6. Georgiana 2d, No. 22,126, (imported). Born October 28, 1882. 
Sire, Leadu by Cetewayo, P., No. 224, C. Dam, Georgiana, F., No. 
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43 C. Dropped last calf April 7, 1885. This cow has made as high as 
eighteen pounds of butter per week. 

Mr. Wisner has one of the finest two year old Jersey bulls in this 
section of the State. At the Orange county fair in September, 1884, 
he received first premium, the bull then being but one year old. 

At the State fair held in Albany in September, 1885, Mr. Wisner 
received a second premium on the bull, there being several on exhibi- 
tion from different sections of the State, showing that Mr. Wisner’s 
exhibition was of no mean order. 

The above herd was inspected by me once each month from April, 
1885, to January, 1886. ‘The inspections were made of the milk given 
by each cow at both the morning and evening milkings. The tests 
used were the lactometer at a temperature of sixty degrees Fahrenheit 
for the purpose of obtaining the amount of the specific gravity ; the 
lacteoscope for the purpose of obtaining the amount of butter fat; 
the cream gauge for the purpose of obtaining the per cent of cream. 

Respectfully submitted, 
SAMUEL J. WHITE, 
Inspector. 
Inspection letter ‘‘ EH.” 


Hvening of August 24, 1885 ; Fallsburgh, Sullivan county ; farm 
of Andrew B. Baxter; cows in herd, 24; treatment, kind; housing, 
good ; food, upland pasture. 


a ey ee ot ae 
: a ahead |e Bea bn. 
ae lbp ses oi est ave Bases 
Number of } = | Time of last M1 >. a3 
inispection. Name of cow. Breed. |, | 5° calving. Sa | 2 eb a 
See a og ° 
2 | 38 Ba.|8o| 8 
| 1 ze a | 
yrs 1885 
ALGO. sale « SURO YS srereicicare cle | Native 10 Be | PAspriliens Soscte 5 | 108 3.25 
Be OT90.. 2 oh. SDOtk aces esistees Native...| 9 ale Marche erst ys 5 | 102} 38.00 
S291 ves, 1's RONCY:. sfc cele cre Native...| 5 Big | PMI Greets ors es (Gif abl 3.50 
HN 2792... 660s Begonia sneer Native 6 4} | Marcher ce. 4/ 110] 3.50 
1884. 
B. 2798... Bill Wood ...... Native. if 5 | October...... 2! 106 4,25 
1885 
E. 2794...... Wihite: ea. awes Native 9 ia PAPI eveietsiers 6 | 106 8.50 
E. 2795.... Mopsie tesserae Native | 8 Gali May sin deen 6 | 102 3.00 
1884 
Bie 210 Osee< s\6 Armstrong...... Native...| 4 2 | pe civ ralctetctalors 4! 106! 3.00 
1885 
BACT moos. SAMMI ct sa ies Native...| 6 Ay WeATO TAI. sss stele ets 3 | 100 3.25 
1884. 
He 27985.500. Duckeys <.'ccce Native...] 8 Gn | eMlarchisses 5. 2s ale 2, 3,25 
1885. 
LDPC eae IN BTC os:5 2s crete Wave's | Native...| 9 6 | February.. 4] 108 3.00 
1884, 
BI AB00 mare oe Millers siclcersie | Native...| 8 Dal eAtprilises oes 3 108 3°75 
Ki. 2801......] Hammond ...... Native...] 8 6 | December ... 2} 100 8.00 
1885. 
BS 2802...6 sos Beckeyin cnc svalsies Native.. 6 40) March: oc. 26 4} 104 8.50 
E. 2803...... Collard oe icas's Native...] 2 dei AD TUE eis aracats 38} 104] 4.50 
1884. 
E. 2804...... JIGME me <Seabe | Native... | if 5 | October ..... 2) 105 | 4.50 
E. 2805...... MGSOPABEL SoH \iche. Pe eeem enh ys tack vise | 108] 8.50 
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Calculated analyses, August 24, 1885 ; sixteen cows owned by Andrew 
B. Baxter, Fallsburgh, Sullivan county ; evening’s milking. 


Number of inspection. I = 2: i € < 

2 5 ¢ | 38 | #2] & 

= = i A 6) a 

i, Spall 
BGs Pei OO etek, © sekonstale wit? 87-54 | 12-46 -| 3-25 | 9-21 | 8-53 | 0-68 
DS SOG ALR are ata sane 88-66 | 12-34 | 3-75 | 8-59 | 7-91 | 0-68 
ee eel diss cates Re fa ae hs 87-06 | 12-94 | 3-50 | 9-44 | 8-76 | 0-68 
HSI (OR Hellsietsin ee she dei 87-06 | 12-94 | 8-50 | 9-44 | 8-76 | 0-68 
WE ae MO Datel thd aoe) Bete ee 86-42 | 13-58 | 4-25 | 9-33 | 8-65 | 0-68 
DCA ee Bae Muse 87-37 | 12-63 | 3-50 | 9-13 | 8-45 | 0-68 
ES 190d ave As thetcle en thet 88-95 | 12-05 | 3-50 | 8-55 | 7-87 | 0-68 
Bh OV OG x aiotal acorn ote aber 88-01 | 11-99 | 3-00 | 8-99 | 8-31 0-68 
Oe ota rate ik ols wears eee 88-15 | 11-85 | 3-25 | 8-60 | 7-92 | 0-68 
Bier tl Sim chee ete ep ite 87-33 | 12-77 | 3-25 | 9-25 | 8-84 | 0-68 
Bree Oa a alate a. a'' oko ah oye 88-49 | 12-51 | 3-50 | 9-01 | 8-33 | 0-68 
Eee erietcietard ow teres 87-90 | 13-10 | 3-75 | 9-35 | 8-57 | 0-68 
Pe OUILG vatate eiatel oS edseocate 89-26 | 11-74 | 3-50 | 8-24 | 7-56} 0-68 
ESO a ciate civia tl steen 87-43 | 12-47 | 3-50 | 8-97 | 8-29 | 0-68 
TOU ac etaala’ sy ecile east 86-00 | 14-00 | 4-50 | 9-50 | 8-82 | 0-68 
BEAU LE forahe. sisiale eyoueveele 86-18 | 13-82 | 4-50 | 9-32 | 8-64 | 0-68 

E. 


ROU DEED i iccamtoleie stsim (Averjage, see} page lee 
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Morning of August 25, 1885, Fallsburgh, Sullivan county ; farm of 
Andrew B. Baxter ; cows in herd, 24 ; treatment, kind ; housing, 
good ; food, upland pasture. 


| a g{=3| = 
Number . °"s | Time of | ° & Sa | % 
of inspec-| Name of cow. Breed. SAGES on last ee sae er 
tion. io) 4.2/5 ..|-ealving. | O8 | oc ) 8 
o | 6 BS 180 
5p s+ 5 Oo 8 sc Fe 
<4 A A 4 a 
yrs 
1885. 
E. 2806..| Stag....... eS bic ae ne 10 8 | April ... 6| 105| 3.25 
BEANO ies |S POt es dea cee. tele ci DNALIVO.s cicota + 7 \eiMarchiv. 9! 108 8.00 
EK. 2808 ..| Roney...... SEF. 3 | DNALLV Cis oteini's 5 8 | June.... 6] 112 3.50 
HE. 2809 ..| Peggy..... fascias Wativess/. sss 6 4 | March... 4| 110 3.50 
1884. 
KE. 2810..| Bill Wood....... Natives: ss. 7 5 | October. 8} 116 | 4.25 
1885. 
E. 2811 ..| White...... beey albeNatblye.. <tr 5 9 (6) yo ee 5 | 110 3.00 
AR tees o MELODS Vi <<nccaeicne s Native: eo2e- 8 Gn eMaiye ccs 6} 101 3.00 
1884, 108 
EK. 2818 ..| Armstrong....... Native... 520. 4 2 DYjcpicta 5 3.50 
1885 105 
KE, 2814 ..| Sammie ......... Native. >.'s... 6 A Aprilan.ce 5 3.25 
1884 114 
By 2815...) Duckey.........- Native...... ' 8 6 | March... 3 3.75 
| 1885. 105 ; 
RCSL Biers PNAUC cs crelecvee oisie's Native....... 9 6.) Bebe cos. 7 3.00 
; 1884 110 
Hey 2817) .\.|) Millers. 2... 32 beica| NAUIVE. scr, <1s% 8 6) | Acpral sees 5 3.75 
EK. 2818 ..| Hammond....... Native....... 8 6.) Deciss.. 1 100 3.00 
| 1885. 106 
EK. 2819 ..| Beckey..... Socod) PNM hag Saar 8 6 | March... 4 y| 3.25 
KH. 2820 ..| Collard... ....... IN ATLV- Gia oeiets 6 AS te Arorilen 40 AOT 3.50 
1884. 105 
EeZOUle, |) SODDIC. ...c0 sceece INGE colejeree 7 5 | October. 1 4.50 
EBL OA Aiea MAW CLALO sfeicle sncicie'| a e\s/eis o eisic ole c'06|| ciel s slo's | nice Natal eistereteisteiarctal| ccaneiacts 106 3.75 


| 
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Calculated analyses, August 25, 1885 ; sixteen cows owned by Andrew 
B. Baxter, Fallsburgh, Sullivan county. Morning’s milking. 


| 3 a . 
Number of inspection. Es & 23 ig fs 

fa Si Sg aS | &3 = 

hae BW S|) faa ie la 
Hie 280G ek ake ack 87-77 | 12-23 | 3-25 | 8-98 | 8-30 | 0-68 
BOL wet atesn ra hone es, oe 86-26 | 11-74 | 3-00 | 8-74 | 8-06 | 0-68 
ey ies Re ee ee ee 86-91 | 13-09 | 3-50 | 9-59 | 8-91 | 0-68. 
RE SOO Se oh « aleca iret 7-07 | 12-93 | 3-50 | 9-43 | 8-75 | 0-68 
| Me 6 0) AA RE ae recto 85-41 | 14-59 | 4-25 |10-34 | 9-66 | 0-68 
J Pap Fo Rape As 87-70 | 12-30 | 3-00 | 9-30 | 8-62 | 0-68 
Wr SIRL ete eens 88-69 | 12-11 | 3-75 | 8-56 | 7-86 | 0-68 
He PO Loni tate Otactere lee 87-22 | 12-78 | 3-50 | 9.28 | 8.60 | 0-68 
Hit, POURRA sett a take 87-77 | 12-23 | 3-25 | 8-98 | 8-30 | 0-68 
i gol) a a a 86-44 | 13-56 | 3-75 | 9-81 | 9-13 | 0-68 
1a) CA Rea eee, Se 88-40 | 12-60 | 3-75 | 8-85 | 8-17 | 0-68 
| eats thy Ge AL ae ese 86-76 | 18-25 | 3.75 | 9-50 | 8-82 | 0-68 
He BNO sea ie x He hs Sta ei 89-41 | 12-43 | 3-50 | 8-93 | 7.41 | 0-68 
I SMOE cakes ebieg 87-68 | 12-32 | 3-25 | 9-06 | 8-20 | 0-68 
ES ZOO os es oe wate eae 87-48 | 12-52 | 3-50 | 9-02 | 8-34 | 0-68 
Ree late kee salads seenhet ats | 86-18 | 13-82 | 4-50 | 9-32 | 8-64 | 0-68 
HEEL SEL oat eel (Averjage, see} page |61.) 


with porcelain, to remove bacterial organisms. Chemists filter the 
very reagents which they employ in their analyses, knowing well that 
no weakening of the solutions is thus caused, and physicians and 
pharmacists constantly use the same process in their practice. 

In view of the uncertainty of both chemical and biological examina- 
tions in the present state of our knowledge, the greatest importance at- 
taches to the purely physical inspection of the surroundings of a 
source of water-supply to ascertain if there be any possible danger 
of its contamination, and if this be discovered, and cannot be surely 
prevented, the water is to be shunned, irrespective of all analytical 
testimony in its favor. As Corfield observes, “the average quality 
of a drinking water supplied to a place is not the matter of most im- 
portance, and, indeed, is rather a fallacious guide. What we want 
to know is the quality of the worst sample that the public are likely 
to be supplied with atany time.” Simon’s statement, that “it ought 
to be an absolute condition for a public water supply that it should 
be uncontaminable by drainage,” is indorsed by the opinion of 
Parkes (Quain’s Dict.) that ‘‘ the great point in choosing water is, 
in practice, its freedom from any change of contamination with ex- 
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Calculated analysis, August 27, 1885; twelve cows owned by Elias 
Newkirk, Kallsburgh, Sullivan county; evenings milking. 


bese ed bet bd ed dd dt 


Tropeedone. | Bien |S! gatidg | Rak | SRR ee 

ROADice bilt's 87-16 | 12-89 3-25 9-64 8-96 | 0-68 
2824...... 88-46 | 11-54 3-00 8-54 7-86 | 0-68 
DOR Oia siase 88-58 | 11-67 3-00 8-67 7-99 | 0-68 
RORG! Wess 87-60 | 12-40 3-00 9-40 8-72 | 0-68 
EB Riloiaidieyers 85-88 | 14-12 4-50 9-62 8-94 | 0-68 
BOOS s cise ee 86-59 | 13-41 4-00 9-41 8-73 | 0-68 
OPO ee aces 87-47 | 12-53 3-00 9-53 8-85 | 0-68 
Sos] Ua 88-46 | 11-54 3-00 8-54 7-86 | 0-68 
teen MONE oN 87-54 ; 12-46 3-00 9-46 8-78 | 0-68 
RSaee eset 87-85 | 12-15 3-00 9-15 8-47 | 0-68 
OOO s\s sels s 87-77 | 12-28 3-25 8-98 8-30 | 0-68 
MOVE ra neve! OL o0%| —Leeld 3-00 9-15 8-47 | 0-68 
RODD ons sais (Averjage, see [page 61.)} «..... ] «2.0. wee 


Calculated analysis, August 27, 1885; twelve cows owned by Elias 


bed eb et db td bt bt 


Newkirk, allsburgh, Sulliwan county; mornings milking. 


Remeeeot | Watge |. RAR) | ek 5 Seas ae oe 

On Giignteate 86-59 | 13-41 4-00 9-41 8-73 | 0-68 
AOE dic ciples’ 87-06 | 12-94 3-75 9-19 8-51 | 0-68 
ROS Bs are eine 88-08 | 11-92 3-00 8-92 8-24 | 0-68 
AOD: «ves « 87-23 | 12-77 3-00 9-77 9-09 | 0-68 
A840. oes 85-32 | 14-68 5-00 | 9-68 9-00 | 0-68 
Pcie o ae 85-50 | 14-50 4-50 | 10-00 9-32 | 0-68 
BOL ss as! 87-39 | 12-61 3-00 9-61 8-93 | 0-68 
ROADS vw os 88-08 | 11-92 3-00 8-92 8-24 | 0-68 
2844...... 86-85 | 13-15 3 +25 9-90 9-22 | 0-68 
2845.....- 87-54 ; 12-46 3 +25 9-21 8-53 | 0-68 
ROLG ive siecle 86:97 | 13-03 3-50 9-53 8-85 | 0-68 
ROLL dia sle\s 87-85 | 12-15 3-25 8-90 8-22 | 0-68 
ROS G ie sisiaies (Averjage, see [page 61.)| ...... | ...... 
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Calculated analysis, 
Number of inspection. 


eececec reece eese 
ecceeseee eee 
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corre ee ear eee 
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Calculated analysis, 


Number of inspection. 


100 


August 31, 1885 ; 


Water. to 
86-59 13-41 
88-20 11-80 
88-16 11-84 
88-71 11-54 
87-54 2-46 
86-61 13-39 
88-16 11-84 
87-54 12-66 
87-93 12-07 
86-42 13-58 
87-81 12-19 
88-08 11.92 
87-46 12-54 
85-81 14-19 
87-20 12-80 
vel Oteats 13-03 
87-62 12-38 
84-57 15-43 
87-62 12-38 
‘(Averjage, see 


September 1, 


1885, 
Increase (. Jordan, Wallkill, Orange county. 


| SENATE 


nineteen cows owned by 
Increase C. Jordan, Wallkill, Orang ge counts Yy. Evening gs milking. 


Solids 


Sugar- 
not fat. 


Fat. 


4.00 | 9-41 | 8.43 
3.00 | 8-80 | 8-12 
3-00 | 8-84 | 8-16 
3.00 | 8-54 | 7-86 
3.295 | 9.21 | 8-53 
3-25 [10-14 | 9-46 
3-00 | 8-84 | 8-16 
3-50 | 9-16 | 8-48 
3-00 | 9-07 | 8-39 
4.95 | 9-33 | 8-65 
3.25 | 8-94 | 8-26 
3-00 | 8-92 | 8-24 
3.25 | 9.29 | 8-61 
4-25 | 9-94 | 9-26 
3.50 | 9-33 | 8-65 
3.50 | 9-53 | 8-85 
3.50 | 8-88 | 8-20 
4.50 |10-93 |10-25 
3.50 | 8-88 |-8.20 
page |61.) 
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Pater: ae 
85-88 | 14-12 
87-06 | 12-94 
87-69 | 12-31 
88-48 | 12-52 
86-74 | 13-26 
86-29 | 13-71 
86-74 | 13-26 
87-85 | 12-15 
88-01 | 11-99 
86-90 | 13-10 

(ie Ma me 2g 
88-16 | 11-84 
86-50 | 13-50 
85-57 | 14-43 
86°95 | 13-02 
87:69 | 12 31 
86-75 | 13-25 
85-81 | 14 19 
86-97 | 15-03 

(Average, see | 


Solid | Sugar- 
not fat. | caseine. 


Fat. 


caseine. 


4-50 | 9-62 | 8-94 
3-50 | 9-44 | 8-76 
3-25 | 9-06 | 8-20 
3:75 | 8-77 | 8-09 
4-00 | 9-26 | 8-58 
3-50 {10-21 | 9-53 
4-00 | 9-26 | 8-58 
3-50 | 8-66 | 7-98 
3-00 | 8-99 | 8-31 
3-75 | 9-35 | 8-67 
3-75 | 9-04 | 8-36 
3-00 | 8-84 | 7-98 
4-25 | 9-25 | 8-57 
4-25 {10-18 | 9-50 
3-75 | 9-27 | 8-59 
3 25 | 9-06 | 8-38 
3-75 | 9-50 | 8-82 
4.25 | 9-94 | 9-26 
4-00 | 9-03 | 8-35 
page |61.) 


Salts. 


(SS NSS SS SSS SOMOS SI SSI STS) 


nineteen cows owned by 
Morning's milking. 


Salts. 


68 
68 
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Calculated analysis, September 3, 1885 ; twenty-five cows ; dwned by 
Matthew Writer, Mount Hope, Orange county. Hvening’s milking. 


| 

Number of inspection. Water. oe Fat, Beeiiie aes Salts. 
(Diy Uist UR alee asain 87-46 12-54 | 3-25 | 9-29 | 8-61 0-68 
aD OOO eaciepe 6 case Oh Ale 87-3 12-63 | 3-50 | 9-13 | 8-45 0-68 
PO Oe ec ios icine tate ON 87-77 12-23 | 3-25 | 8-98 | 8-30 0-68 
MSGR OO Ve atek aisles ways 86-42 13-58 | 4-25 | 9-33 | 8-65 0-68 
MEY SOUS: toate a¥e ews late 83-05 16-95 | 6-00 | 9-95 | 9-27 0-68 
BH OO ce eek ae eee 88-7 PE 30M) 3-25"), 8-05. ey eaw 0-68 
J Spa A a a i am oc Ae 86-08 13-92 | 4-25 | 9-67 | 8-99 0-68 
25 Dnt patos eo theet 87-85 12-15 | 3-25 | 8-90 | 8-22 0-68 
DOO Nhe ulate Rtest et cl 87-45 12-55 | 3-50 | 9-05 | 8-37 0-68 
Be eS OS ee ae ee 86-11 13-89 | 4-50 | 9-39 | 8-71 0-68 
ROO Reet aire eee: 87-30 12-70 | 3-50 | 9-20 | 8-72 0-68 
HA ROD <cyete wiateetcrns 3 87-45 12-55 | 3-50 | 9-05°| 8-37 0-68 
OO nttvahs wvatessiea oleic 86-42 13-58 | 4-25 | 9-33 | 8-65 0-68 
AUD ercraty tects tebe 87-06 12-94 | 3-50 | 9-44 | 8-76 0-68 
12 DUS Wet wise plete 3. aeLe 88-24 11-76 | 3-00 | 8-76 | 8-08 0-68 
ie O04 wre ree ce ee $7-53 12-47 | 3-50 | 8-97 | 8-29 0-68 
1 SYD 2 1) SRR AE OR A SR 87-37 12-63. | 3-75 | 8-88 | 8-20 0-68 
OU ME ernst wR eS 87-92 12-08 | 3-25 | 8-83 | 8-15 0-68 
iF OUT a wena ge ae 87-14 12-86 | 3-50 | 9-36 | 8-68 0-68 
Ee OOS ae. accuse’ epee 87-68 12-32 | 3-50 | 8-82 | 8-14 0-68 
re UO tetecte namommne 87-27 12-63 | 3-75 | 8-88 | 8-20 0-68 
ohana Sas at 87-83 12-17 | 3550 1498-64407 08 0-68 
Oda axe oe eat eck 87-29 12-71 | 3-75 | 8-96 | 8-28 0-68 
ATCO Se eee bectc ts 87-37 12-63 | 3-50 | 9-13 | 8-45 0-68 
B32 Ye oie, oom ieee 86-82 13-18 | 3-75 | 9-43 | 8-75 0-68 
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Calculated analysis, September 4, 1885 ; twenty-five cows owned by 
Matthew Writer, Mount Hope, Orange county. Mornings milk- 


ang. 


Number of inspection. Water. 
LG iE ro rs 87-41 
aS eee 87-14 
A A Seer t 86-90 
hs DS aA ra 86-16 
DED cid tie 'S 3 oo et ace 83 - 90 
lL ea 88-46 
1276 AN Ign Sg 86-06 
eis d sroasce ea te 87-55 
Miele ls seis 5 eso 3 86-98 
Ei iw oo oes ore 86-69 
Ll. ASP Sea 87-14 
(5 M2 eR ae 86-97 
(D024 2 ee ae een 86-58 
LE Sea a ae re 87-38 
RODD eieie.s. o> 6 ce wae 88-08 
R/S 1S a ae 87-46 
[DY 86-89 
Ln a A ea 87437 
BERN ale 0) a's: = ules ay ots 87-37 
S82 ee ener 87-7 
Lk ES as ee 87-21 
IO Wel a 0.6 aio dias ties 87-29 
BO tag des sS'e > 2 aye 87-22 
PET 2d oo ae ntehe tea oe 87-21 
BRO - Soa isreatn eae 87-05 


Total 
solids. 


Solids | Sugar- | gaits. 


not fat. | caseine. 


Fat. 


3:25 | 9-34 | 8-66 | 0-68 
3-50 | 9-36 | 8-68 | 0-68 
3-75 | 9-35 | 8-67 | 0-68 
4-25 | 9-59 | 8-91 | 0-68 
6-00 {10-10 | 9-42 | 0-68 
3-25 | 8-29 | 7-61 | 0-68 
4-50 | 9-44 | 8-76 | 0-63 
3°25 | 9-20 | 8-52] 0-68 
3°75 | 9-27 | 8-59 | 0-68 
4-25 | 9-06 | 8-38 | 0-68 
3-50 | 9-36 | 8-68 | 0-68 
4-00 | 9-03 | 8-35 | 0-68 
4-25 | 9-17 | 8-49 | 0-68 
3-25 | 9-37 | 8-69 | 2-68 
3-00 | 8-92 | 8-24 | 0-68 
3-20 | 9-29 | 8-61 | 0-68 
4-25 | 8-86 | 8-18 | 0-68 
3-75 | 8-88 | 8-20 | 0-68 
3-50 | 9-13 | 8-45 | 0-68 
3-25 | 8-98 | 8-30 | 0-68 
3-75 | 9-04 | 8-36 | 0-68 
3-75 | 8-96 | 8-28 | 0-68 
3-50 | 9-28 | 8-60 | 0-68 
3-75 | 9-04 | 8-36 | 0-68 
4-00 | 8-95 | 8-27) 0-68 
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Calculated analysis September %, 1885 ; twelve cows owned by William 
(. Doig, Walton, Delaware county. LEvening’s milking. 


Number of inspection. Water. mitre Fat. Lemay el Salts. 
RRL) cco 'b soln t9\2 0° 87-13 | 12-87 | 3-75 | 9-12 | 8-44 | 0-68 
OU ob detec as v0 08 84-46 | 15-54 | 5-25 110-29 | 9-61 | 0-68 
MAO Bory vin bea ba. 87-68 | 12-32 | 3-50 | 8-82 | 7-96 | 0-68 
Le Sa ae 87-68 | 12-32 | 3-50 | 8-82 | 7-96 | 0-68 
Ee oles o.ciaaany 86-90 | 13-10 | 4-00 | 9-10 | 8-42 | 0-68 
ee 87-29 | 12-71 | 3-75 | 8-96 | 8-28 | 0-68 
GY Eee 87-20 | 12-80 | 4-00 | 8-80 | 8-12 | 0-68 
HE. 2948.°°**....... | 84-46 | 15-54 | 5-25 (10-29 | 9-61 | 0-68 
Se SP 87-13 | 12-87 | 3-75 | 9-12 | 8-44 | 0-68 
REPRO TG see! ois 0» s 87-54 | 12-46 | 3-25] 9-21 | 8-53 | 0-68 
H 2951..°.... re 86-57 | 13-43 | 4-50 | 8-93 | 8-25 | 0-68 
PERIOD Rs «9 frst v'e ¢'0'0 » 86-03 | 13-97 | 4-50 | 9-47 | 8-79 | 0-68 
2) a oe (Average| see page | 61.) | .... | Kone 


Calculated analysis, September 8, 1885; Twelve cows owned by William 
C. Doig, Walton, Delaware county ; morning's milking. 


Number of inspection, Water. Sion Fat. dts pr ok Bids Salts. 
MOL loihs |p ct, ecto tere 86-90 13-10 | 3-75 | 9-85 | 8-67 0-68 
RAO DY oui Sens vias: o! baa 84-23 15-77 | 5-25 |10-52 | 9-84 0-68 
BORPEVDO Sale Fhe 8. Bis ce 87-61 12-39 | 3-50 | 8-89 | 8-21 0-68 
OY 87-05 12-95 | 4-00 | 8-95 | 8-27 0-68 
Joo. U5) a eee 86-74 13-26 | 4-00 | 9-26 | 8-58 0.68 
RUB D Meer. 5 oyp%o ga iacesdie 87-21 12-79 | 3-75 | 9-04 | 8-36 0-68 
OO! i o5%e) « oo sib dere 87-37 12-63 | 8-75 | 8-88 | 8-20 0-68 
MEMO IELA Bik on ke hae 84-64 15-36 | 5-25 |10-11 | 9-438 0-68 
OS edd ho 2 a oth ote 87-13 12-87 | 3-75 | 9-12 | 8-44 0-68 
BPO OD! vie viet tie asco'orns 87-7 12-23 | 3-25 | 8-98 | 8-30 0-68 
MERC, Hey icin soho» ne 86-07 13-93 | 4-50 | 9-43 | 8-75 0-68 
TUCO! Sf, ' bc save. e 0s 84-71 14-29 | 4-75 | 9-54 | 8-86 0-68 
TOO, Ha at's 6 yue'd ae (Average|see page | 61.) 
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Calculated analysis, September 10, 1885 ; thirty-one cows owned by 
Ebenezer Wood, Walton, Delaware county. 


Number of inspection. 


fed et edd fd ed ddd ddd dd add bt hd Et dd 
3 eae 
[o/0) 
(Se) 


e>| 
~ 
a) 
a) 
oa) 


eee eee eee ees 


Water. 


Hvening’s milking. 


Total 
solids. 


age, see 


Fat. 


He He He He He Or Or Or Ot HR OO HH OD OT HE OO HB RO OT HE HR OOO eR BR OD OO 
rae) 
Or 


page 


Solids 


not fat. 


Sugar- 


caseine. 


Salts. 


WOOO OWOOOOOO MOO MOOMMONOMOMUNUNODOOGOOMOMOS 
(Se) 
ise) 
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Calculated analysis, August 24, 1885; thirty-one cows owned by 
Zbenezer Wovd, Walton, Delaware county ; Morning’s milking. 


| 


PREPRESS Se eee 


bet bad tet bet dd db 


Number of inspection. | ' Water. 
Page | 85-95 
2 i ae | 87-29 
Ses. Sas ke oe | 88-24 
ES 2 os Saws | 86-24 
POS rarace,.o-atouerd'e' 86-74 
CL ees et Sure 87-44 
DUMP 300% odie s aotes 84-78 
PME i, sauce Sto shel oahd 85-82 
PD He ate Sars Sn 4 o's 85-89 
USANA noetela ction ¢ 85-71 
3 Das a eee eee 84-05 
= Ble eee 86-82 
3 DUNG ee eS 85-77 
EM ee ettara tee © alc cats 86-66 
25 a ae 87-76 
MNES sid toe e cl 3 86-42 
OS See ee 85-22 
PEERS, S's so oes 88-30 
RR tara) sass oie, a 4 86-03 
=) Se Sans 85-34 
Ras eel Gt oh. ciate 87-68 
SURO S22 Rees 86-34 
eS OeMterats sre cine 84-61 
aaa Wrreishaictack te. ot ania 84-61 
3 UP ae a ae 85-32 
3 DH SO Oh See at iene nea 85-08 
Bees chen ©) facighcssiwice 86-21 
210240) es ad eet 85-64 
SMTA Sia ia, £ chad a ete 86-19 
CO, doa Soap caele 86-34 
2 ot Se ae ay Oe 85-95 


Total 
solids. 


PEE ERAT RWORRWDORORRROSOR ROWER POOR 
raw) 
cS 


Fat. 


La} 
2 
isis) 
@ 


Solids 


not fat. 


9-70 
8-96 
8-76 
9-51 
9-26 
8-81 
10-22 
9-43 


61.) 


Sugar 
and 


caseine. 
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[SENATE 


Calculated analysis, September 14, 1885 ; twenty cows owned by Samuel 


Ss 


bet ed ed bed dt bt df dd dd et 


D. Smith, Wawarsing, Ulster county. LEvening’s milking. 


Number of 


inspection. Water. 
711i PRE Se aN 87-39 
BUS cme en 87-92 
DWIS™ ren te Ses 86-69 
1 a ea 87°37 
31035 es ae ae 87-55 
5105 | Tite Oa 87-92 
DVS ania whe cee 87-83 
DUIS wa es bat 87°39 
SUBIR co are 86-58 
SOLO Rie oA 87-60 
BOAT «co ee ae 86-36 
DOE nsiavcce tens 85-95 
SOAS. setae 86-50 
3044 2... 86-42 
3045. #4 87-15 
3046 .. 3.3 oe 88-00 
OAs cde a ects 86-35 
HU -LOnerctsethe vars 86-96 
510 NS eae Ae aa 86-59 
BUDO CAs Seah 87-35 
BOB NS ne hice ac 


Total 
solids. 


Solids not 
fat. 


Sugar- 
caseine. 


Salts. 


eS en 


WOOO MOOOOOMOMOMMOMMWOO OHO 


WOMDAMDUOMAUOMADMORI ODD WO 


eseseoesceseeeeee¢e¢2¢2°22° 
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Calculated analysis, September 15, 1885 ; twenty cows owned by 
Samuel D. Smith, Wawarsing, Ulster county. Morning’s milking. 


Total Fat. Solids | Sugar- Salts. 


Humber of inspection: ae solids. not fat. | caseine. 

He 3052 =... decee] 80°29 '. 12-71 .| 3-75 .).8:96:| 8-28- |" 0°68 
SUD ines cee ona 87-06 | 12-94 | 3-50 | 9-44 | 8-76 | 0-68 
J. 50, i ee 86-69 | 13-31 | 3-75 | 9-56 | 8-88 0-68 
BEM UDD ea acs close a. 87-06 | 12-94 | 3-75 | 9-19 | 8-51 | 0-68 
(56) ee 87-29 | 12-71 | 3-50 | 9-21 | 8-53 | 0-68 
3.) ASS 86.69 | 13-31 | 3-75 | 9-56 | 8-88 | 0-68 
ONO aie oc ea hew Se 87-37 | 12-63 | 3-50 | 9-13 | 8-45 | 0-68 
ui) Oe eeeerneten 87-39 | 12-61 | 3-75 | 8-86 | 8-18 | 0-68 
POPU. ssa << cio we 86-20 | 13-80 | 4-00 | 9-80 | 9-12 | 0-68 
1 yy 5 Sgn eee cae 87-04 | 12-96 | 4-00 | 8-96 | 8-28 | C-68 
PUG ries vides sce 87-55 | 12-45 | 3-50 | 8-95 | 8-27 | 0-68 
193) eo 86-01 13-99 | 4-50 | 9-49 | 8-81 | .0-68 
LONG Sie 86-50 | 13-50 | 4-00 | 9-50 | 8-82 | 0-68 
EN een easy a sos 86-20 | 13-80 | 4-00 | 9-80 | 9-12 | 0-68 
Hi. 3066 2. 1... ees 86-83 | 13-17 | 3-25 | 9-92 | 9-24 | 0-68 
MAU men's icc os «2 88-00 | 12-00 | 3-25 | 8-75 | 8-07 | 0-68 
BUF S008 wees con ces es 86-25 | 18.75 | 4-00 | 9-75 | 9-07 | 0-68 
H.3069 . wesc ces 87-12 ; 12-88 | 4-00 | 8-88 | 8.20 | 0-68 
PAROS celts cre vies ass 86-89 | 13-11 | 3-75 | 9-36 | 8-68 | 0-68 
BEDS O Tac a oes oeees| 87-37 | 12-63 | 3-50 | 9-13 | 8-45 | 0-68 
TEER in osx 'a lee sis 6° (Aver|age, see | page |61.) | 
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Caiculated analysis, eighteen cows owned by William Nelson, Bedford, 
Westchester county. LHvening’s milking. 


aupemion, | Water | ganas. | Fah f BOR De) Seger Sales 

BraOG treed). 5s 86-08 13-92 4-25 9-67 | 8-99 0-68 
BUDD woes. ss 87-14 12-86 3°50 9-36 | 8-68 0:68 
100504 (aaa 85-64 | 14-36 4.%5 9-61 | 8-93 0-68 
UG T Sine oes 5 86-59 13-41 3°75 9-66 | 8-98 0-68 

Reems OBS occ... 85-60 14-40 4-25 10-15 | 9-47 0-68 
SOC. 22 i. 55 87-37 12-63 3°25 9-38 | 8-70 | 0-68 
S000". 2s). 6 86-69 13-51 3-75 9-56 | 8-88 | 0-68 
10503 (34 87-25 12-75 3°25 9-50 | 8-82 0-68 
BNS092 22 she.) 85 - 60 14-30 5-00 9-30 | 8-62 | 0-68 
SOS 220.63 87-89 12-11 5-50 6-61 | 7-93 | 0-68 

~ Bg094 ../5.0.5. 86-40 13-60 4 00 9-60 | 8-92 | 0-68 
EFOOOD O05. 3s 87-61 12-39 3°25 9-14 | 8-46 0-68 
BSO9G rots. ss 85-25 14-75 4-75 10-00 | 9-32 | 0-68 
[2 31) a 86-36 13-44 4 00 9-44 | 8-76 0-68 
POOOS wees as 87-69 12-31 3°25 9-06 | 8-38 | 0-68 
PROIO |. Silas: 86-59 13-41 3-75 9-66 | 8-98 | 0-68 
Palo} Ih D6. 87-09 12-91 3-50 9-41 | 8-73 0-68 
BRNO So. Se 86-70 13-30 3°75 9-55 | 8-87 0-68 
E. 


BRU i diets. 5,0 | Sab lect see |page 62.) 
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leulated analysis, September 23, +1885; twenty-one cows owned by 


William Nelson, Bedford, Westchester county. Hvening’s milking. 


bet ed bed ed dd ed et dad dt ed dE Ed bd bt Ed 


imapeouom, |) | OME Jsotds, | PRE | ett | caselues| Mans 
LOS aciiite ela) « 85-75 | 14-25 4-75 9-50 | 8-82 | 0-6 
LOA Sous tie be 85-95 | 14-05 4-50 9-55 | 8-87 | 0-6 
ePLUD. jo diane ate bo 85-95 | 14-05 4-50 9-55 | 8-87 | 0-6 
SPL OD bic) syeietan 5 86-82 | 13-18 3°75 9-43 | 8-75 | 0-6 
SEU isis suctch sts ere 85-95 | 14-05 4-50 9-55 | 8-87 | 0-6 
DLS Joists ols si 86-91 | 13-89 4-25 9-64 | 8-96! 0-6 
A Poe ae 85-78 | 14-22 4-50 9-72 | 9-04 | 0-6 
SLLO. Ninisie ble oi 86-59 | 13-41 3-75 9-66 | 8-98 | 0-6 
Se NIRA A aie 86-59 | 13-41 3°75 9-66 | 8-98 | 0-6 
SIO Rte ae ORES 88-32 | 12-68 3°25 9-43 | 8-75 | 0-6 
Shu SS ee ae 86-28 | 13-72 3-50 | 10-22 | 9-54 | 0-6 
EE, Lerthate! ome « 86-52 | 13-48 3-50 9-98 | 9-30 | 0-6 
2d Ene a 87-25 | 12-75 3+25 9-50 | 8-82 | 0-6 
5) G UOR Be Gs Se 85-00 | 15-00 5-25 9-75 | 9-07 | 0-6 
DLS Be Atay 85-40 | 14-60 5-00 9-60 | 8-92 | 0-6 
SUS eeket he ths 84-64 | 15-38 5:00 | 10-38 | 9-70 | 0-6 
RY Ou Heateka eke £5 85-20 | 14-80 4-50 | 10-30 | 9-62) 0-6 
SOs; Sicha’ Cie t's 86-40 | 13-60 4-00 9-60 | 8-92 | 0-6 
Shey o. 2 sseatie 85-25 | 14-75 4-75 | 10-00 | 9-32 | 0-6 
SG Larainis e's cit 85-99 | 14-01 4-25 9-76 | 9-08 | 0-6 
Shed. co ccccke|, CO NOOs ator 3°75 9-56 | 8-88 ! 0-6 


RC): Sa of: ees (Average|see page /62.) 
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Calculated analysis twenty cows owned by William Nelson, Bedford, 
Westchester county. Hvening’s milking. 


prepenfion, | Water | Jeniian. -|--¥eb | oage | oaasine, | Salts 

13) eh a 87-88 | 13-02 3°75 9-37 | 8-69 | 0-68 
Biot eG. cls 5° 85-55 | 14-45 5-00 9-45 | 8-77 | 0-68 
Dost i ae 86-27 | 13-73 4-50 9-26 | 8-58 | 0-68 
Jol ee 85-29 | 14-71 5-00 9-71 | 9-03 | 0-68 
L385 Ea 85-99 | 14-01 4.25 9-76 | 9-08 | 0-68 
a a0. o's o's oe 85-64 | 14-36 4-75 9-61 | 8-93 0-68 
Gt ie 85-97 | 14-03 4-00 | 10-03 | 9-35 | 0-68 
1343) 2 86-25 | 13-75 4-00 9-75 | 9-07 | 0-68 
LONG B 6 eee 86-28 | 13-72 3-75 9:97 | 9-29 | 0-68 
616. eos 85-49 | 14-51 4-50 | 10-01 | 9-33 | 0-68 
BOE 230 30 es 85-64 | 14-36 4-50 9-86 | 9-18 | 0-68 
PEDO oo 5.0 5 wee 84-69 | 15-31 5-50 9-81 | 9-13 | 0-68 
TLE re 5.0 6 «0. or0 85-79 | 14-21 4.75 9-46 | 8-78 | 0-68 
PEELS Screens ole 85-14 | 14-86 5-00 9-86 | 9-18 | 0-68 
1 86-50 | 13-50 4-00 9-50 | 8-82 | 0-68 
160s aaa 87-13 | 12-87 3-75 9-12) 8-44] 0-68 
Lhe 5 Bea ae ae 85-64 | 14-36 4-50 9-86 | 9-18 | . 0-68 
HW. 3142 .... 3.. 85-78 | 14-22 4-50 9-72 | 9-04 | 0-68 
Halas. Ses -| 86-76 | 13-24 3-50 9-74 | 9-06 | 0-68 
HE: 3144........| 85-81 | 14-19 4-25 9-94 | 9-26 | 0-68 
Loa 5 ae (Averjage, see |page 62.) 
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Calculated analysis, October 6, 1885 ; ten cows owned by Daniel 
J. Smith, Bedford, Westchester county. Morning’ s milking. - 


Number of 


inspection. Water 
elas oo «| > 86-46 
rea bot es. 1). 87-23 
eGR es sales 85-66 
He SLGGx.. J... 86-39 
ei ot re 87-30 
1283 el 86~ 82 
5 87-25 
Bi MMO. x duis 85-49 
Ma, lie a; crests 84-78 
BEER v.ahs. vis.» 87-38 
Ds 


Total 


Solids not | Sugar and 


fat. 


H 
BCooosoeoo ood 


oe 


caseine. 


MNHUMMDMDUNUOS 


Salts. 


Calculated analysis, October 6, 1885; ten cows owned by Daniel J 
Smith, Bedford, Westchester county. Hvenings milking. 


Number of 


inspection. 
10. hyd: Sa 86-92 
eM TO ao hae 86-52 
Be bt 0 . 3<s.0 85-65 
Ls 9 yee oe 86-12 
Sh S in wissare 87-37 
LY 86-27 
Ue U2 ar 86-11 
TUES an 85-01 
JUS8s fo 83-59 
LSD « or=c10 « 87-22 
at S4 . . ... (Aver 


Water. 


Total 
solids. 


Fat. 


OS S> Ot H> H OS > HP OO OO 


age, see |page 62.) 


Solids not} 8 
fat. 


H 


WOODMDOMDMODOOwDLO 


mNeommomonmnwnno woo 


-15 
-05 


SS oeyeooeleetoa=) 


ugar and 
caseine, Salts. 
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Calculated analysis, October 7,1885; ten cows owned by Enoch 


T. Avery, Bedford, Westchester county. Hveniny’s milking. 


Number of 
inspection. 


thet ed ad ba bd dd bt ed 


Water. ow 
84-55 15-45 
85-33 14-67 
84-64 15-36 
84-64 15-36 
84-85 15-15 
85-02 14-98 
84-22 15-78 
85-25 14-75 
86-28 13-72 
85-81 14-19 


Fat. 


He CO He Ot He Or Ot He > Or 


Solids not 
fat. 


10- 
10- 
10-6 
10- 


Sugar- 


caseine, 


WHOWHMOHOHMOOHOwWs 
Scans Sein a . ae Se 
Or 


Salts. 


(SSS SSeS) 


Calculated analysis, October 8, 1885; ten cows owned by Enoch T. 
Avery, Bedford, Westchester county. 


Number of 
inspection. 


eeevcese 
ce eees 
eeecece 
eeveece 
ee cees 
cee eee 
eeeceee 
eecereee 
eer2eeve 


bet ad ed bd td db 


Water te 

84-78 15-22 
85-33 14-67 
85-33 14-67 
84-93 15-07 
84-70 15-30 
84-94 15-06 
84-46 15-54 
85.09 14-91 
85-89 14-11 
86.13 13-87 


CoH HR OTR Or or RR 


Morning's milking. 


Solids 
not fat. 


Sugar- 
caseine. 


Salts. 


(Averjage, see |page 62.) 
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Calculated analysis, October 9, 1885 ; eleven cows owned by Benja- 
min Mead, Bedford, Westchester county. Evening’s milking. 


— 


Prmpedions |W eter cough, fy Bee | PORRE TO | Bbeer apis. 
E. 3208;..... 87-06 | 12-94] 3-50] 9-44] 8-76] 0-68 
BE. 3209...... 88-79 | 12-21 | -3-25| 8-96] 8-28] 0-68 
E. 3210.,..... 88-00 | 12-00] 3-00] 9-00] 8-32] 0-68 
7 ee 87-06 | 12-94] 3-50] 9-44] 8-76] 0-68 
Bae 35. 87-08 | 12-92] 3-00| 9-92] 9-24] 0-68 
Pesos... 87-61 | 12-39} 3-25] 9-14] 8-46| 0-68 
Lepr aae 87-36 | 12-64| 3-00] 9-64] 8-96 | 0-68 
E, g215...... 86-27 | 13-73] 4-00] 9-73] 9-05 | 0-68 
BTR G. socio 86-27 | 13-73 | 4-00] 9-73 | 9-05] 0-68 
BAA ALE he 5's 86-11 | 13-89] 4-25] 9-64] 8.96| 0.68 
E 3- 8 8 0-68 


Calculated analysis, October 10,1885 ; eleven cows owned by Benja- 
min Mead, Bedford, Westchester county. Morning's milking. 


Gerpernae oy RT pata, | Bat tp EE OS | ERE | Balt 
B20) 2 oe 3 « 86-91 | 13-09 3-50 9-59 8-91 | 0-68 
OCALA, ciscare 4 88-41 11-59 3-50 9-09 8-41 0-68 
| Gy 87-69 12-31 3-25 9-06 8-38 | 0-68 
EAO2LD An vies 87-14 | 12-86 3-50 9-36 8-66 | 0-68 
H. 3224 ...... 86-92 | 13-08 3°25 9-83 9-15 | 0-68 
aaa str eis 87-53 | 12-47 3°25 9-22 8-54 | 0-68 
WE O226 i052 os 87-46 | 12-54 3-00 9-54 8-86 | 0-68 
ASR Ty ca.ap 56-43 13-57 4-00 9-57 8-89 | 0-68 
HB8228. 0. oe 86-06 13-94 4-25 9-69 9-01 0-68 
Bilao 3... i 85-87 | 14-13 4-50 9-63 8-95 | 0-68 
Hinged0 1.2 <3 87-45 | 12-55 3-50 9-05 8-57 | 0-68 
OSL” bc 3 od (Average|see page 62.) 
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Dairy inspection by Inspector Joseph J. Sorogan, November 30, 
1885. Clover Valley Dairy Farm, George B. Robbins, proprietor ; 
managed by Martin & Smith. Number of acres, 335; cows in herd, 
62; treatment, ordinary. Housing, stable which is of stone; dimen- 
sions, 50 by 85 feet; the other 40 by 80 feet, built above ground, 
both of which are well ventilated and great care is taken to have them 
kept clean. Manure cellar in rear of each which are cleaned out once 
a week. ‘Two large Stover wind-mills pump the water from wells in 
adjoining yard which is so arranged that no drainage from the stables 
can affect the water. ‘The proprietor has tried several herds of stock 
and has found that the Durham crossed with Ayrshire are the best for 
dairy purposes. Upon the farm may be seen the best Ayrshire bull in 
the county, he having taken first premium at the county fair the past 
two seasons. The feed at the present time is hay and corn-fodder 
which is fed until about December 15, then hay alone until about 
March 1, then oats ground with corn in the ear is fed until turned to 
grass, which is usually May 20. Mr. Robbins’ dairy this season has 
averaged 5400 pounds of milk per cow, which net him not to exceed 
69 cents per hundred pounds. 
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Morning of August 24, 1885; farm of Truman Baker, Lebanon, 
Madison county ; cows in herd, 20 ; treatment, kind ; housing, good ; 
food, pasture. 


5 de als 

Number 3 ae Timeof | 6 &n sm iS 
ofinspec-| Name of cow. Breed. As, 5 an last ee | oP lag 
tion. S | 26 | calving. | 22 | oF |85 
% | Bs B&| 22 |55 

< A A 6 | 

years. | 1885. 

Pay peter |) AULZZAS oie) sian eicis's Devontenn.-.. 8 6 | May 9 5$} 108 | 10 
Weitosmess |) Myriec2iiss seis: WENO Ad adone 6 4 | May 18 6 108 | 14 
ligees.| Dora, 4th).:.:...:.26,. De WONe fers cite = | 8 5 | May 2 4 106 9 
UESEBO Re 5.) LOVELY 205 ease Wevoreeermiecste 11 8 | Mar. 23 54 | 108 | 10 
Beil aes | Mala: eee Dev Ore -ei s 7 4 | April 20 be | 110 | 12 
I. 162....| Meadow Queen...| Devon......... + 3 | Mar. 16 6 106 13 
Se losecen| Helena jc... a. Devon......... 10 7 | Mar. 16 5 108 | 12 
Pease ee Bib ch foes. «06 Devons. ess. 14 11 | April 25 54 110 18 
Pee Wao OMe Yer. a5 .tn)<) 200 Devoneet jesse 13 1¢ | April 6 7 100, 11 
DUGG. <0 Average mornjing’s (see page 64/for anjalysis)| ........ | 108 | 14 
: any ae Arvin a O: EV CNL nl o4 Give nlia/\a ceva scailtmicssicthl|h tase ste l|xsverapetie ie |p LOG 14: 


EXPERIMENTS ON DIPPING. 


It has been asserted that in dipping from a can of milk, the last 
portion dipped out, even when care is taken to stir up the contents 
before each dipping, will be much poorer in fat than the first; and 
that in this way great injustice might be done to a perfectly honest 
dealer if the milk was examined after a certain amount had been | 
dipped from the can. 

A number of experiments were made to determine exactly what 
effect the dipping from a forty-quart can had on the quality of the 
milk. The tables given here show the result, Except in the case where 
the inspector was on the wagon, the samples were taken so as to avoid 
stirring the milk as much as possible, and even under these circum- 
stances it will be seen that the quality of the milk, as far as the per 
cent of fat obtained was concerned, is nearly the same from the _ be- 
ginning to the end of the experiment. 

These experiments were made with the can at rest. If the milk 
was being carried around on an ordinary milk wagon the contents, 
from the continual jar, would tend to become mixed. That is, the 
cream would certainly not separate out as rapidly as if the can was at 
rest. 

These experiments seem to point out the fact that where the last 
portion of acan of milk is of so poor a quality as to be called adul- 
terated, the seller mast have taken considerable pains to dip off the 
first portion so as to skim the milk, and knowingly and deliberately 
defraud those who might buy the last portions. 
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MIDDLETOWN, ORANGE COUNTY, 
October 19, 1885. 


The following twenty-five inspections were made by Inspector Sam- 
uel J. White from a can containing forty quarts of milk. The first 
two samples, containing one pint each, were taken from the can at six 
o’clock A. M. The following twenty-two samples were taken two 
samples at a time every hour up to five o’clock Pp. M. The twenty- 
fifth or last sample was taken at six o’clock Pp. M., after the contents 
of the can had been thoroughly stirred. 


Number of inspection, SSID E nde eRe of 
Be 3080 i CUBR MMP de aba ee pink (cep 
Hisges Ramee ere coe nul ee leaks Sh ae tb eae 3-07 
Regogin went Wale | Weinh ee) ey i gee) 116'|.. See 
SOSH eeu os Pac yen eRe, NG cae 116 3-36 
oan te ds eet Ut meee ) 1i6\| uae 
Ey a RU Me a BLT fo ear 1 115 3.44 
BS938 6. AV sh get amie 115. pean 
TERE RMD Bacicete® S20) (7) ee A 115 | | -eeeg 
BSOHG. (ce eg eres ee aes 116 | saa 
ines Ps RS ma Ago OU ae tikes 115 3.76 
LCT it mal tangneen clr tec au Neen? 115 |, \ 9-29 
pods a a le cede hs: ee 1 116 | meee 
sey Urine ett ait at Veer SM AyD mat 1154. poses 
RE Vai 2 AOC RIM AWA ADR 2 ee 115 |, 3:64 
PIO eecs eet ae 115. |. eee 
EM oONy cede ety Ce ek meen ter 115 |, «sea 
gs oAge ewe el Vue AN Aas 115 | B45 
TDL CORR Oc, 9 Ok ah eM onan) sea | 1 115 3.76 
HEADS 0s. eee Rae einai al ai | 115| 3-59 
aE Bop lit See me eae eet t 28 ae ; 115..).. 2 aeaw 
7S Ley RU San OIC Se, es He yaa 115| 3-72 
MOR cee oe aes aaa we tee 115.) eee 
Ti Bonds gis oe ee eee 115 | 3-62 
Hoss sah ae Ole eect eee Dee Me 115 1) arom 
FL Gs | Bist Cpe ats a) acini tetate «hve 2 | 6 Pp. M. H5 3-84 
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The following is the complete analysis of twenty-five samples of milk 
taken on the 19th day of October, 1885, from a can containing forty 
quarts. The first two samples were taken. at six o’clock A. M. The next 
twenty-two samples were taken two at a time each hour up to six o’clock 
p.M. The twenty-fifth sample was taken after the remaining contents 
of the can had been thoroughly stirred. The first twenty-four samples 
were taken without stirring the milk except by drawing dipper from 
bottom of can. 


Number of- inspection. Water. aie) Fat. euear Salts. ieotae 
24 Be rei 85-94 13-06 | 4-19 | 7-07 | 0-80 115 
Ge? 87-04 | 12-96 | 3-07 | 9-14 | 0-75 117 
Mes BAe cic hoo dhs Bes 87-63 12-37 | 3-59 | 8-20 | 0-78 116 
6 255 ees ene 86-97 13-03 | 3-36 | 8-06 | 0-72 116 
a Realy 3 aires cig arise oe 87-23 12-77 | 3-78 | 8-27 | 0-67 116 
168 VS ee 86-92 13-08 | 3-44 | 8-98 | 0-73 115 

ODS ar 86-80 13-20 | 3-61 | 8-86 | 0-74 | 115 
GORD overs cies see © 86-32 13-68 | 3-67 | 9-27 | 0-61 115 
REO) Gece! sc: t ales 6 86-56 13-44 | 3-11 | 9-72 | 0-76 116 
02 a ae eae 86-37 | 13-63 | 3-76 | 9-11 | 0-73 115 
16 2) a 86-89 13-11 | 3-29 | 9-09 |: 0-72 115 
1. a 86-76 13-24 | 3-60 | 8-96 | 0-68 116 
ith) 5 SA PS area 86-91 13-09 | 3-42 | 9-01 | 0-66 115 
EH. 3245 86-57 13-43 | 3-67 | 9-02 | 0-73 115 
ASAD occ io dis 2 sie ee 86-87 13-13 | 3-46 | 9-02 | 0-65 115 
eG tetA claiisid/sie s o/s. 0 86-70 13-30 | 3-47 | 9-17 | 0-66 | 115 
EH. 3249 86-54 | 13-46 | 3-45 | 9-35 | 0-66 115 
Pei chai aks 6,5 «e's 86-42 13-58 | 3-76 | 9-12 | 0-70 115 
lhe se 86-53 13-47 | 3-59 | 9-14 | 0-74 115 
Be ele atsiee 86-28 | 13-72 | 3-71 | 9-23 | 0-78 115 
LS 2 yr rr oe 86-46 13-54 | 3-72 | 9-05 | 0-77 115 
EAD he's TiS open 6» 86-40 13-60 | 3-77 | 9-07 | 0-76 115 
Ut eee 86-66 13-34 | 3-62 | 9-06 | 0-66 115 
POO aisha a's vince a 86-57 13-43 | 3-57 | 9-24 | 0-62 115 
ok 86-59 13-41 | 3-84 | 8-83 | 0-74 115 
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New York City, 
October 23, 1885. t 


The following twenty-three samples of milk were taken by Inspector 
Samuel J. White from two cans containing forty quarts each, owned 
by Bullock & Shafer, corner of Broadway and Fifty-second street. 
The first ten samples were taken from can number one, each sample 
being taken from the quantity of milk being dipped by the driver of 
wagon numbered two, for Bullock & Shafer’s customers. The in- 
spector accompanying the driver on his trip. The next thirteen 
samples were taken from can number two in the same manner as above. 
The twenty-fourth or last sample numbered H. 3280, was taken from 
a third can of milk by request of Bullock & Shafer. 


Can No. 1. 


Number of inspection. Lactometerat Per cent of 


60 deg. Fahr. fat. 
BASIS nice cae PER ee meee Meee Te | 113 4.55 
TBO eos SE DORIAN e STAG ote oho inal niche ene tolid 112 Zale 
IB BOO Roos erect hay esa eaen be ety re ioe pe Waar Se icsua bats | 114 4-59 
1 DFT 6 RR OMe TS, cote Ee a EA LUPD Romine ca 5 Sa 7 aness 113 4-63 
DROOL oie ees ae ak. la oak Oi ake teva She eT anata centers 113 4-09 
AB Gis ncd BG Bh ore aa Uat he UAT adel eae 113 4-18 
BO) hs icl eyes Oks oo Sa eC abinie s Ria RG rds ERatehonat are eis 113 4-17 
CR IGA ie seer lke et dte ale reue ik Dee be hehe eke ol aieee 114 4.11 
POO Dic cals orth a Ge SABLE cllevcl eyes wate lleisiteteu disks: aaerotele 112 4-58 
eG ani seds caw Mate abe eee ate Bel ecoc ered 112 3-98 
Can No. 2. 
SG Perce ere Rhee RO Te oa evel iis See fella ye aoa te ciara iene 104 3-46 
RES SOS ite aera aan Taken at at oe asad sate Ba 105 3-83 
Beh GON Gee fate tot atiestabs eran sci ane Al sueee drone cistehe 103 3°25 
1ST Oe aaa meiMelat eA end ecient Oo Bee eS a ay 104 3-54 
PR Soar he Same g Se Noe ae ih eS Le Ah ctreber ar erstantra tals 108 3-49 
es ie eee stad sede ae barsinr crcl avinke ousiacbone ntaeyavelnte ders 104 3-82 
Teo Rena hah RS oH oes ssey et cherie Ts fake mebeae eane Tote 105 3°57 
AHS Oe a en iy eae elon PS Re Yes ceste oleh custeteteness te 109 | 3-24 ° 
TO Sette re Lam STARS ano oon rena one veueraubyal staves 107 3-58 
BBO TEs Maw te We he En GU 20h SIMI | 107 3.65 
RO omic arse ene uke e creulpaae elon cio vavelar manele mares! 106 3-49 
Sheet de ioe iste sunt eee rinttota ralishe chatter Mop tone te 107 3-34 
TA Os sake crenabae eran oreo te Die cleke elisa or caeeerotell taiene 109 38-51 
Can No. 3. 
TANS 2 PNR a SUSU NMR ee | 104 | 3-68 
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The following is the complete analysis of twenty-three samples of 
milk taken on the 23d day of October, 1885, from two cans contain- 
ing forty quarts each. 

The samples were taken from the quantity of milk delivered by 
Bullock & Shafer from wagon No. 2, to their customers in New York 
city; each sample of milk being taken as the driver of wagon dipped 
the milk for delivery to customer, as before stated. 


Can No. 1. 

: Lactome- 

Number of inspection. Water. oe Fat. Beeline Salts. deg Aha 

PePEBIS OAD (coo ods che 86-36 13-64 | 4-55 | 8-35 | 0-7 113 

POY. BLDG wiste as ave 0s 86-38 13-62 | 4:15 | 8-76] 0-71 112 
35-1 DIRS 1 a ei 86-43 13-57 | 4:59 | 8-15 | 0-74 114 
DD el) Dae 86-48 13-52 | 4-63 | 8-15 | 0-74 113 
eB OL. e's «chess 86-45 13-55 | 4-09 | 8-94 | 0-72 113 
pe ORO. cn eles es 86-31 13-69 4-18 | 8-88 | 0-73 113 

hie SENS 7-LE ae - 86-27 | 13-73 | 4-17 | 8-88 | 0-70 113 

yen tao 74 (fo 86-36 13-64 | 4-11 | 8-80 |] 0-73 114 

Pe O00). 5 ois. 86-49 13-51 | 4-58 | 8-20 | 0-73 112 

PRE ROG. eis) o eos 86-37 13-63 | 3-94 | 9-15 | 0-74 112 

Can No. 2. 

eeu SAGT Lia... 87-54 | *12-46 | 3-46 | 8-34 | 0-62 104 
(RS ay tte a oo 87-20 | *12-80 | 3-83 | 8-27 | 0-70 105 
SONGS Lien ies 87-92 | *12-08 | 3-25 | 8-83 | 0-67 103 
AB Oe (OsL AL o he.0 2 87-83 12-17 | 8-54 | 8-00 | 0-63 104 
| Sie oe 87-70 12-30 | 3-49 | 8-12 | 0-69 108 
PUP ANAD Citas ko sccles 87-11 | *12-89 | 3-82 | 8-38 | 0-69 104 
i ny 3) ar 87-81 12-19 | 3-57 | 7-92 | 0-70 105 
1 Sthe TAB eae oS 6 Se 87-72 12-28 | 3-24 | 8-33 | 0-71 109 
POPE? LOM he aie os 87-85 12-15 | 3-58 | 7-88 | 0-69 107 
BOT D2 1 Ol b.wsnre a 87-89 12-11 | 3-65 | 7-79 | 0-67 107 
Peas ble Shanes 87-83 12-17 | 3-49 | 8-00 | 0-68 106 
Pee D1 Os wale wee 87-79 12-21 | 3-34 | 8-22 | 0-65 107 
PMA TOs a vine a's 87.77 12-23 | 3-51 | 8-11 | 0-61 109 
BAB B2OO% bor i weg 87-95 12-05 | 3-68 | 7-69 | 0-68 104 


Sample No. EH. 3280 was taken from a third can. 


* Calculated. 
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MIDDLETOWN, ORANGE CounTY, 
October 26, 1885. 


[SENATE 


The following twenty-six samples were taken from acan containing 
forty quarts of milk. he first sample was taken after the contents of the 
can had been thoroughly stirred. The next twenty-four samples were 


taken two samples at a time at one hour intervals. 


The twenty- 


sixth or last sample was taken after the remaining contents of the can 


had been thoroughly stirred. 


Lactometer 


Number of inspection. at 60 deg. F. 


| OME ss) Morena alta NURSES Sie ee 109 
UMS pepe. oA ON A UAC HIN lia ae PAN AN ib 113 
ANG ters vetlel ody wn heen alain Ale Ramah evel 112 
TEASED ASP 0 oe ales Besse ae Nae ds | 112 
geo Rte cede agian Name eepeutee reeaee 113 
(Eh) OTE Se RS Raa be eae it yc ARAB cc tid 
Bee tO fata knoe is eee on Aon Neate Rema 112 | 
US SSE Ne eA sha Se Lea acy PoPe A 113 
TERE Tt BRE i Inti ECAR se Ns Be re 113 
JENSEN MAE RNAI aint RR PPh IB a 114 
HOON tt XS EOIN Nia cs a ee eee 113 
(SCV aN Ee neces eae Ney cart 113 
PESADOS Cult b etoare va a i Mee 112 
LOL Me om at Br em Ly 1124) 
BQO RANT S| ait teen OE ame yeas Ne aie 112 
fe BOOG th. 4 VK Shc Me AL OL oa eas is 112 
SOOT Vase ke eek AG herd ORB 112 
Mae98 ees SMe ee Bon eb t: SE Ree 112 
Be BB99 G0) eek oetaad & Rkel tees 112 
i SA0D SOME RES cei See aletey, 112 
BE Sa0L Gah. ee tatoos eek eka comme es 112 
HM BOOR MISE. | Gece cliee. fe Ee eniaa ante es 113 
H 8B03 sss ude a ukes Peek tine es 110 


Per cent of fat 
by lactoscope. 
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The following forty samples were taken from a can containing forty 
quarts of milk. The forty samples were taken from the can two 
samples at a time at intervals of thirty minutes, the first sample 
being taken at six o’clock a. M., the last at half past three p.M. The 
contents of the can were not stirred except by drawing the dipper from 
bottom of can. Each sample contained one quart. 


" Number of inspection. | sample. java aap tat hy ae 
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ee re toto aie) Na ae 
ee tree early gin | One ae 
2 Chee ED a aoa a bbe rea nt Soe 
Te ee PIS ea Sok Bel t 12 “> | 114 AES 
TB SED a Pca ani GPa Se ae 114 3-25 
LE Sllese 2 ala eanra CSt re ea a Gane 
TB. Burke ese RESO oh) ey ea ae Re t 1 pa | 114 a0 
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Analysis by calculation. 


Total 


7 Solids | Sugar- 
solids. Fat. Bi 


Water. not fat. | caseine. 


Salts. 


86-60 | 13-40 | 3-75 | 9-65 | 8.97 | 0-68 
86-52 | 13-48 | 3-73 | 9-93 | 9.05 | 0.68 
86-34 | 13-66 | 3-75 | 9-81 | 9-13 | 0-68 
86-83 | 13-17} 3-50 | 9-67 | 8-99 | 0-68 
86-83 | 13-17 | 3-50 | 9-67 | 8-99 | 0-68 
86-83 | 13-17 | 3-50 | 9-67 | 8-99 | 0-68 
86-83 | 13-17 | 3-50 | 9-67 | 8-99 |. 0-68 
86-83 | 13-17 | 3-50 | 9-67 | 8-99 | 0-68 
86.83 | 13.17 | 3.50 | 9.67 | 8-99 | 0.68 
87-07 | 12-93 | 3-25 | 9-68 | 9-00 | 0-68 
7-07 | 12-93 | 3-25 | 9-68 | 9-00] 0-68 
87-07 | 12-93 | 3-25 | 9-68 | 9-00 | 0-68 
7-074 12-93 | 3-25 | 9-681 9-00 | 0-68 
s7-07 | 12-93 | 3-25 | 9-68 | 9-00 | 0. 
7-07 | 12-93 | 3-25 | 9-68 | 9-00 | 0-68 
87-07 | 12-93 | 3-25 | 9-68 | 9-00 | 0-68 
7-07 | 12-93 | 3-25 | 9-68 | 9-00 | 0-68 
86-83 | 13-17 | 3-50 | 9-67 | 8-99 | 0-68 
37-07 | 12-93 | 3-25 | 9-63 | 9-00 | 0-68 
s7-07 | 12-93 | 3-25 | 9-68 | 9-00 | 0-68 
87-31 | 12-69 | 3-00 | 9-69 | 9-01 | 0-68 
7-07 | 12-93 | 3.25 | 9-68 | 9-001 0-68 
87-07 | 12-93 | 3-25 | 9-68 | 9-00 | 0-68 
87-07 | 12-93 | 3-25 | 9-68 | 9-00 | 0-68 
s7-o7 | 12-93 | 3-25 | 9-68 | 9-00 | 0.68 
g7-07 | 12-93 | 3-25 | 9-68 | 9-00 | 0-68 
s7.o7 | 12-93 | 3-25 | 0-68 | 9-00] 0-68 
87-07 | 12-93 | 3-25 | 9-68 | 9-00 | 0-68 
st-07 | 13-93 | 3-25 | 9-68 | 9-00 | 0-68 
87-07 12-93 | 3-25 | 9-68 | 9-00 | 0-68 
87-07 | 12-93 | 3-25 | 9.68 | 9-00] 0-68 
87-07 | 12-93 | 3-25 | 9.68 | 9-00 | 0-68 
7-31, 12-69 | 3-00 | 9-69 | 9-01 | 0-68 
87-07 | 12-93 | 3-25 | 9-68 | 9-00 | 0-68 
87-07 12-93 | 3-25 | 9-68 | 9-00 | 0-68 
87-07 | 12-93 | 3-25 | 9-68 | 9-00] 0.68 
87-31 | 12-69 | 3-00 | 9-69 | 9-01 | 0-68 
87-31 12-69 | 3-00 | 9-69 | 9-01 | 0-68 
87-31 12-69 | 3-00 | 9-69 | 9-01 , 0-68 
87-31 12-69 | 3-c0 | 9-69 | 9-01 | 0-68 
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forty quarts of milk. 


MIDDLETOWN, ORANGE County, } 
November 25, 1885. 


The following forty samples were taken from a can containing 
The first sample was taken from the can at 


six o’clock A. M., after the contents of the can had been thoroughly 
stirred. The next thirty-eight samples were taken two at one time 
at intervals of thirty minutes; the contents of the can not being 
stirred except by drawing the dipper from bottom of can. 


bet Eel ed bd bet dad ed ed dd ek dd dd dd dd bd dd at Ea td ad bt ed 


sample taken was the last quart in the can. 
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The following is the analysis by calculation of forty samples of milk 
taken on the 25th day of November 1885, from a can containing 
forty quarts. The first sample was taken at six o’clock A. M., after 
the contents of the can had been thoroughly stirred. The next thirty- 
eight samples were taken two samples at each time every thirty 
minutes from half past six A. M., up to half past three Pp. M., without 
stirring the milk except by drawing the dipper from bottom of can. 
The last sample, No. E. 3398, was taken at four o’clock p. mM. It was 
the last quart in bottom of can. 


! a | Le F 

A. M. | 
( E. 3359.| 86-59 | 13-41 | 3-75 | 9-66 | 8-98 | 0-68] . 112 
wen eral 86-59 | 13-41 | 8-75 | 9-66 | 8-98 | 0-68} 112 
"OM 7) E3361, 86-59 | 13-41 | 3-75 | 9-66 | 8-98 | 0-68; 112 
rae ee 86-59 | 13-41 | 3-75 | 9-66 | 8-98 | 0-68 112 
"7B, 3363) 86-59 | 13-41 | 3-75 | 9-66 | 8-98 | 0-68} 112 
me ees 86-35 | 13-65 | 4-00 | 9-65 | 8-97 | 0-68] 111 
‘Oh 1 H.3365.| 86-35 | 13-65 | 4-00 | 9-65 | 8-97 | 0-68} 111 
seg ee 86-35 | 13-65 | 4-00 | 9-65 | 8-97 | 0-68} 111 
“WY -) BH. 3367, 86-35 | 13-65 | 4-00 | 9-65 | 8-97 | 0-68} 111 
at eee 86-27 | 13-73 | 4-00 | 9-73 | 9-05 | 0-68} 112 
“ob 1B. 3369] 86-27 | 13-73 | 4-00 | 9-73 | 9-05 | 0-68, 112 
= ee 86-27 | 13-73 | 4-00 | 9-73 | 9-05 | 0-68 | 112 
wY* 1 B.8371) 86-67 | 13-33 | 8-75 | 8-58 | 8-90 | 0-68} 111 
6.39, § H:3372| 86-75 | 13-25 | 8-75 9-50 | 8-82 | 0-68] 110 
‘Oh 7) E.3373| 86-67 | 18-33 | 3-75 , 9-58 | 8-90 | 0-68} 111 
as eee 86-59 | 13-41 | 3-75 | 9-66 | 8-98 | 0-68; 112 
Y* -1 B.3375.| 86-27 | 13-73 | 4-00 | 9-73 | 9-05 | 0-68, 112 
ne ‘e 3376., 86-35 | 13-65 | 4-00 | 9-65 | 8-97 | 0-68 | 111 
-O0- 1 BE. 3377.| 86-04 |.13-96 | 4-25 | 9-71 | 9-03 | 0-68 | 111 
eat ea 86-27 | 13-73 | 4-00 | 9-73 | 9-05 | 0-68 | 112 
hh) 1 B.3379. 86-27 | 13-73 | 4-00 | 9-73 | 9-05 | 0-68 | 122 
11.30, { £:3380- 86-59 13-41 | 3-75 | 9-66 | 8-98 | 0-68] 112 
"OU 7) B.3381. 86-59 | 13-41 | 3-75 | 9-66 | 8-98 | 0-68] 112 
12°00, § H:3382) 86-75 | 13-25 | 3-75 | 9-50 | 8-82 | 0-68; 110 
“7 E.3383.| 86-75 13-25 | 3-75 | 9-50. | 8-82] 0-68 | 110 
en ee 86-67 | 13-33 | 3-75 | 9-58 8-90] 0-68) 111 
*-ON> 1 E.3385.| 86-67 | 13-33 | 3-75 | 9-58 | 8-901 0-68 | 111 
1.00, § E-3386| 86-43 | 13-57 | 4-00 | 9-57 | 8-89 0-68 | 110 
1B. 3387, 86-35 | 13-65 | 4-00 | 9-65 | 8-97 | 0-68 | 111 
ps ae 86-27 | 13-73 | 4-00 | 9-73 | 9-05 | 0-68 | 112 
OE. 3389, 86-67 | 13-33 | 3-75 | 9-58 | 8-90 | 0-68 | 111 
aaa jE 86-67 | 13-33 | 3-75 | 9-58 | 8-90 | 0-68] 114 
2.00. ) 53391] 86-27 | 13-73 4-00 | 9-73 | 9-05] 0-68 | 112 
9.30, | H-3392.] 86-20 , 13-80 | 4-00 | 9-80 | 9-12 0-68 | 118 
“O' -7 B.3393.| 86-27 | 13-73 | 4-00 | 9-73 | 9-05 | 0-68 | 112 
3.00, § H:3394| 86-51 | 13-49 | 3-75 | 9-74 | 9-06 | 0-68) 118 
‘09. 1B. 3395.| 86-27 | 13-73 | 4-00 | 9-73 | 9-05 | 0-68 |. 112 
3.99, { H-3396) 86-51 | 13-49 | 3.75 | 9-74 | 9-06 | 0-68, 118 
on he 3307, 86-67 | 13-33 | 3-75 | 9-58 | 8-90 | 0-68 111 
4.00. E,3398. 86-59 | 13-41 | 3-75 | 9-66 | 8-98 | 0-68 | 112 
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FEEDING. 


The question of the food, in kind and quality, for milch cows is of 
the greatest importance to the milk producer, and yet very few prac- 
tical experiments have been made. 

In looking over the literature relating to this subject, we find con- 
siderable data, but not of a practical kind. Graded cows seem to have 
been taken for the experiment, and again, the duration of the experi- 
ments have been too limited. 

In these experiments ordinary cows should be selected, and at least 
twenty should be taken. Also the duration should be at least two 
months, for it will take that length of time at least to determine the 
effect of the food given upon the health of the cow, and quantity and 
quality of the milk produced. Some cows will respond at once to a 
change in diet, while others do not seem to be affected even after a 
long continued trial. 

It is claimed that brewers’ grains produce milk unfit for use, and 
that the health of the cow is permanently impaired. That some cows 
are so constituted as to be made extremely unwell from the use of 
brewers’ grains, there can be no doubt; but we cannot conclude from 
this fact that brewers’ grains are to be classed as an unhealthy food. 
Most cows placed on a diet of grains and other food usually appear 
to be perfectly healthy. 

During the past year I sent the following questions to those who I 
supposed would be interested in this matter : 


Are brewers’ grains fed to milch cows in your vicinity ? 

What particular breed or kind of cows are kept ? 

How much brewers’ grains are fed to each cow per day ? 

What other foods are given per day, and how much of each ? 

Are the grains fresh or from silos ? 

Is the yield of milk per day greater or less when brewers’ grains are 
fed ? 

If any analyses have been made of the grains as fed to the cows, 
please fill the following table : 


Per cent of water. 

Per cent of fat. 

Per cent of nitrogenous. 

Per cent of non-nitrogenous. 

Per cent of cellulose. 

Per cent of acid (and what kind). 


If any analyses have been made of milk from cows fed as above, 
please fill in the following table : 


(Sp. Gr. at 60 deg. Fahr.) 
Per cent by volume of cream. 
Per cent of water. 
Per cent of fat. 
Per cent of sugar. 
Per cent of caseine. 
Per cent of salts. 
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Are the keeping qualities of the milk as good as that from cows not 
fed on brewers’ grains ? 

Do you think the use of brewers’ grains imparts any odor to the 
milk ? ; 

Do you think the continued use of brewers’ grains has any effect on 
the health of the cows ? 

Do you consider brewers’ grains a healthy food for milch cows ? 

If not, why ? 


I received answers of some kind to nearly all the circulars sent, 
some four hundred and fifty. Out of these four hundred and fifty 
answers, only forty-two knew any thing about the subject, and none of 
the forty-two agreed on all of the questions, except this one: ‘‘ Do 
you think the use of brewers’ grains imparts any odor to the milk ?” 
and this in thirty-two replies was in the affirmative. 

The majority seemed to think: 

1. That the use of brewers’ grains imparts a slight odor to the milk. 

2. That fed in moderate quantities with other food it was not un- 
healthy. 

3. That milk from cows fed on brewers’ grains could not be used to 
make butter, cheese or condensed milk. 

{ was unable to obtain any analyses of brewers’ grains showing the 
per cent of acid they contained, or the kind of acid. A large num- 
ber of experiments made during the years 1880, 1881, 1882 and 1883, 
upon brewers’ grains milk, to determine whether the curd formed when 
the milk became sour was in any way abnormal, resulted as follows: 

The milk was placed in a four-ounce bottle, allowed to sour and the 
character of the curd and time of souring noted. The curd formed 
from the milk of cows fed in part on brewers’ grains was tougher and 
was broken up with difficulty. The curd formed from milk from 
cows fed on hard feed was not so tough and was readily broken up by 
shaking. The time of souring was not so. characteristic, the sam- 
ples of milk from cows fed on hard feed turning sour, in some instances, 
first. These tests were made in lots of six to ten samples of brewers’ 
grains milk, together with one to four samples of milk from cows fed 
on hard feed. 

Some five hundred tests in all were made. With the exception of 
a tougher curd being formed, there was nothing abnormal in ‘‘ Brewers’ 
Grains Milk.” 

Many books have been written on the proper method of feeding 
cows, but they seem to be too theoretical for the practical farmer. 

The needs of the milch cow from the latest German experiments 
are one part of nitrogenous food to five parts of carbonaceous food. 

The following table taken from “Hints on Dairying,” by T. D. 
Curtis, of Syracuse, gives the proportion of nitrogenous to carbona- 
ceous in many foods. 


Poors et ae 
Meadow. hay; Medium. cytes 4s .0'e ope lee teres eee Ee 15 Ste 8-0 
Rediclover;, MedipMyss os) es chee sie we bes ok See ate 5-9 
AMEeTHeS POON. oF, Wiatereneial e's cme ores aiciete ie tema entener een 1s 60, 2-8 
Swedishiclover (aleuke)e... jjevcce a ae wets eleie eine ta 1t0 4.9 
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Foods. 


Orchard grass, in blossom............ 
Maite clover, medium. ..i..F.0eo.. 
PEMD EL Yost cs he ss) 5's's "a's 's adie teases 
ine erass, in blossom ’.’..............'.' 
RNAS 5 ne u's! o'aladata actcheree ns is 
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MIMMEMAORUS Ss See owas So atalsla lead ole a's 


LLORES 


White clover, in blossom .... ...... 


Buckwheat, in blossom.............. 
MIeTORO BARC . .N.0'5 olsie' sia! s'o'e'e! ofc ss 
RRMESRME CAVES. 06 ook oe voce vlele le wee 


Fermented hay from maize.......... 
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Fermented hay from beet leaves... ..... 
Fermented hay from red clover....... 
Nymeerowheat straw... oc... see. cee 
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Oat straw........ SisPenetas MN OME 
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manna: Nitrogen- Carbona- 
ous, ceous, 
FRVOp DCAM sw a's 014 is neck iain aes wisi 9 tna hie 1 to 5+3 
BAPIGY- DEAR. : 6-5 ORR as oa cos Sate ane 1. VG 4-5 
BuCE wheat DIAM c's. ce costs ces sess a) aca Sue 1” 10 4-1 
Piom Paaed: CARE < oaae a cee am a sie so Mohn ct no eee 1 to 1:5 
MELO WO aie wcahrticieeuce erie Ain 6 Wid essa acc iste we nok ees ee te te 1-3 
OPN dru Ma vy: 1s ER oh ee ey a et Orel tin Op Rs Ai, 1° to) 2 2Gas 
SRG WONG SIMIC anism si erece's brsin dn mim tein ata ian ly 1, to 3+0 
Dia) GSN TO Gide sh stant opis\s si sisi sl gia cline ato an nem 1 0) 2-2 
VN GAE GR: ccc racate shih ty actu a Le ornce le kia ia atin a 1 Re 5-7 
FRBING: ORG oa Me dass diss sighs ssi a ata care te 1. to 1-7 
Pane Men WETINAOLEU. 6... \.'sc 5c swine als taisis larrin nino 1 to 1-3 
SECS Beets LTTE eR Peer PIES Sr Pe chao ae pean peNaEA ho 6-0 
at TAR ez nc.diies Sutin Eas ro wens Ras cca ora leas L vate 9.4 
Timsded oakierig 3 nsesaie te det et isie 5 sieere ouslonenaar 1. : to 2-0 
Lansesdsmeals extraoted ions. o5 tess thes cacetsnis a carols 1 ae 1-4 
QOatton seed. meal -Ganortic. sho hon yer eeutece diana 1, .. 60 1-8 
Cottonseed cake: undecorts. sci es oe apas te oS 1. to 1-7 
Carel Me oe oss go wank atk neti nay eat a Re te Lc to 4-4 
BAU pbe PUL arscatess Si sis: Sateras a nena MNES ake niet ube te L. 60 2-6 
SINC OTE Ss ca beak eo sLatais IO Miany esp Oe aeeRee eis 1 ,to 1-9 
REPROD citer cn SB icran Kai ans pay OLE gia teas oe ew a 1 to. .30e5 


| 


It seems hardly possible to state exactly what amount of food a cow 
should have each day. Every cow would, in all probability, need a 
different amount of food. But remembering that a mixed diet is the 
best, and that the cow needs one part of nitrogenous to five parts of 
carbonaceous food, and referring to the table given, the proper diet of 
a cow can easily be fixed. 

A practical experiment was tried during the summer of 1885, by 
Mr. James Robinson, of Walton, Delaware county, in relation to the 
effect of feeding cows a small quantity of hard feed while at the same 
time they had abundant pasture. Two cows were experimented on, 
each receiving one-half pound of corn meal and one-half pound of 
wheat middling morning and evening. ‘The result is shown in the 
tables,and a simple calculation shows the gain in milk over and above 
the cost of the feed. The milk was tested from time to time by means 
of the lactoscope and was found to contain from one-half to three- 
fourths of a per cent more fat, while the cows were being fed the 
ration of meal and middlings. 
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Mazie. 


| Number of 
| quarts given, 
A. M. 


Number of 
quarts given, 
P.M. 


Total num- 
ber of quarts 
given. 


August 11 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 16 
August 
August 
August 
August 20. 
August 21. 
August 22. 
August 23 
August 24 
August 25 
August 26 
August 27 
August 
August 29 
August 30. 
August 31.. 
September 1.. 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 


September 10.. 
September 11.. 
September 12.. 
September 13.. 
September 14.. 
September 15.. 
September 16.. 
September 17.. 
September 18.. 
September 19.. 
September 20.. 
September 21.. 
September 22.. 
September 23.. 
September 24.. 
September 25.. 
September 26.. 
September 27.. 


© OF YW Vr HS Od 0 


4 1-2 41-2 
4 1-2 41-2 
41-2 41-2 | 
Commencied feeding. | 
41-2 5 
4 2-3 5) 
5) 6 
5 6 
5 1-2 6 
6 6 3-4 
Uj 71-2 | 
74 8 1-4 
6 1-2 7 
71-2 8 
7 1-2 6 1-2 
71-2 6 1-2 
71-2 6 3-4 
7 6 1-4 
6 71-4 | 
6 3-4 6 
6 § 1-2 
6 1-4 5 
6 1-4 6 
6 3-4 6 1-2 | 
6 1-2 71-2 
6 1-2 6 3-4 
6 1-4 5 3-4 
6 1-2 ‘ 
5 1-4 6 | 
6 1-2 6 1-4 
51-2 | 5 1-2 
5 1-2 | 6 1-4 
5 1-2 6 
51-2 5 3-4 
5 1-2 | 6 
5 ) 6 1-2 
5 1-2 | ae | 
5 1-4 6 1-2 
5 1-4 § 1-2 
5) 6 1-4 
6 6 
5 1-2 6 1-2 
5 6 1-4 
5 3-4 6 1-4 | 
5 1-4 6 
5 1-2 6 1-2 
6 6 
6 5 1-2 
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Weather. 


Warm. 
Showery. 


Heavy. 
Rainy. 


Cold. 


Freezing. 
Warmer. 


Cold, 


Warmer. 


Quite warm. 


Cold. 


Warmer. 


——_____... 


August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
August 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 


September + 


September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 


September + 


144 [SENATE 
Topsie. 
Number of Number of | Total num- 
quarts given, | quarts given, | ber of quarts Weather, 
A. M. P, M. given, 
id MER 7 7 
6 1-2 7 13 1-2 
6 1-2 7 13 1-2 
6 1-2 if 13 1-2 
Ria hoiete Glace 6 1-2 6 1-2 
fk] 123] 4841 ann an 
rip eon Daa 151.2:|) oo 
7 1-2 8 1-2 16 
71-2 9 16 1-2 
7 3-4 1-2 16 1-4 
8 9 1-2 17 1-2 
8 9 a 
9 1-2 9 18 1-2 Heavy rain. 
9 8 1-2 17 1-2 
9 9 18 
fa > 5 ¢ 
ahh She) Er? |] Cold, nealy 
: te freezing. 
8 3-4 9 7 3-4 
9 8 1-2 Uy dew 
8 1-2 9 3-4 18 1-4 Warmer. 
9 is 16 
8 3-4 8 1-4 i 
8 1-4 8 1-2 16 3-4 
8, 7 15 Cold. 
7 8 1-2 15 1-2 
Q d-3 71-2 15 
4 1-2 8 1-2 16 
7 1-4 6 3-4 14 
8 8 16 l 
6 1-4 8 14 1-4 | 
gig 7 14 Warmer. 
7 1-2 8 15 1-2 
8 15 
6 1.2 8 1-2 15 J 
7 8 15 
6 1-2 8 14 1-2 
7 8 15 
6 1-4 7 1-2 13 3-4 
< | 8 15 
6 | 7 1-2 13 1-2 
5 3-4 6 1-2 13 1-4 Very warm.. 
6 1-2 if 13 1-2 
6 7 1-2 13 1-2 
5 3-4 8 13 3-4 
6 7 1-2 13 1-2 
6 8 14 
6 1-2 7 13 1-2 | Warm. 
6 6 
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278; C. Ct. bl., vol. 1872, page 496 ; Dt. Ind. zt., vol. 1872, page 
345, Hirschberg ; Aseptien. 

Chemical News, vol. 47, page 224 ; Benzoic and Boracic Acids. 

W., vol. 28, page 927; Z. a. Ch., vol. 1882, page 531, EH. Meissl; Ben- 
zoesaeure und Borsaeure in der Milch. 

W., vol. 29, page 968 ; B., vol. 1883, page 1754, Forster ; Borsaeure 
als Conservationsmittel. 

W., vol. 5, page 444, Kletzinsky; Borax, Pruefung auf, 

B., vol. 2, page, 333, E. H. Moore; Brighton, Adulterations at. 
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Analyst, vol. 4, page 12; Cane Sugar, Adulteration with. 

Analyst, vol. 4, page 32, TT. Stevenson; Cane Sugar, Adulteration 
with. 

Analyst, vol. 4, page 53, J. H. Collins; Cane Sugar, Adulteration 
with. 

Analyst, vol. 4, page 72, O. Hehner; Cane Sugar, Adulteration with. 

Analyst, vol. 4, page 194 ; Cane Sugar, Adulteration with. 

Analyst, vol. 5 page 37; ‘Cane Sugar, Estimation of. 

Chemical News, vol. 51, page 37 ; ‘Chloralhydrate, Detection of. 

Analyst, vol. 2, page 185 ; Dangerous Modes of. 

Chemical News, vol. 40, page 102; Detection of. 

J. Am. C. §., vol. 1, page 57, W. rah Watson ; Detection of. 

Analyst, vol. “4, page 49, E. A. Cameron ; Falsifications, 

W., vol. 30, page 1057, Lawrence ; Fettstoffen, Milch mit Allzureichen. 

Analyst, vol. 1, page 149 ; How to Adulterate. 

Analyst, vol. 4, page 88; Preservatives. 

W., vol. 30, page 1057, Loeflund; Milchconserven. 

Analyst, vol. 5, page 227; Rain-water, Adulteration by. 

Analyst, vol. 7, page 87; Report on, in New York. 

Analyst, vol. 2, page 33, J. C. Bell ; Salford, Adulteration at. 

Analyst, vol: 2, page 47, J. C. Bell; Salford, Adulteration at. 

Analyst, vol. 1, page 193, J. Muter ; Salicylic Acid, Detection and 
Estimation of. 

Chemical News, vol. 34, page 142; Salicylic Acid. 

W., vol. 22, page 897, and vol. 24, page 988, Wagner; Salicylsaeure in 
der Milch-Wirthschaft. 

.W., vol. 27, page 836, L. V., ann 27, page 143 ; Salicylsaeure, Nachweis. 

W., vol. 28, page 927, 2. AO On. 188e, page 548, Bachmeyer ; Soda, 
Nachweis von. 

Chemical News, vol. 47, page 84 ; Soda. ° 

Chemical News, vol. 45, page 210; Starch, Detection of. 

Chemical News, vol. 39, page 172; Starch in. 

W., vol. 69, page 690; D.J., vol. 210, page 477, Hager ; Staerkemehl, 
Pruefung der. 

Chemical News, vol. 49, page 126 ; Watering of Milk, Researches on. 

W., vol. 30, page 1054; F. G. ad. Vwft, 1884, page 322,Vieth, Wasser- 
Zusatz zur Milch. e 

W., vol. 30, page 1054; J. Ph. Ch., vol. 5, page 95, Lambue, Wasser 
zusatz zur Milch. 


ANALYSES OF MILK. 


Analyst, vol. 1, page 200; Analysis of Milk at Bottom of Can. 

Analyst, vol. 6, page 75, C. A. Cameron ; Analyses of Milk. 

Analyst, vol. 6, page 59, B. Dyer; Analyses of Milk. 

Analyst, vol. 6, page 62, Ju, ‘Bell ; Analvses of Milk. 

Analyst, vol. 6, page 209 ; Analysis of Milk at Manchester. 

Analyst, vol. 7, page 60; ‘Analyst, vol. 7, page 129; Analyst, vol. 7, 
page 164, O. "Hehner; ’ Analyses ‘of Milk. 

Analyst, vol. 7, page 221; Analysis and the Local Governing Board. 

Analyst, vol. 7, page 53; ’ Analyst, vol. 7, page 213, Dr. Vieth; Anal- 
yses of Milk. . 
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Analyst, vol. 8, page 33, Dr. Vieth; Analyses of Milk during 1882. 

Analyst, vol. 8, page 248, Dr. Dupré; Analyses of Milk. 

Analyst, vol. 8, page 253, O. Hehner; Analyses of Milk. 

Analyst, vol. 8, page 1388; Analyses of Milk in Boston. 

Analyst, vol. 8, page 256, Dr. Voeleker; Analyses of Milk. 

Analyst, vol. 9, page 48, A. Angell; Analyses of Milk. 

Analyst, vol. 9, page 186, M. Dechan; Analyses of Milk. 

Analyst, vol. 9, page 186, fie Mebane; Analyses of Milk. 

Analyst, vol. 9, page 6; Analysis of Milk in New York. 

Chemical News, vol. 50, page 176; Analyses of Milk, 

Chemical News, vol. 51, page 94; Analyses of Milk. 

Chemical News, vol. 43, page 37; Analyses of Milk. 

Chemical News, vol. 44, page 52; Analyses of Milk. 

Chemical News, vol. 31, page 78; Analyses of Milk. 

Chemical News, vol. 35, page 30; Analyses of Milk. 

Chemical News, vol. 35, page 44; Analyses of Milk. 

Chemical News, vol. 38, page 112; Analyses of Milk. 

Chemical News, vol. 38, page 173; Analyses of Milk. 

Chemical News, vol. 41, page 230; Analyses of Milk. 

W., vol. 2, page 277; J. D. Ch. Méd., vol. 1855, page 577; P. Ct, bl., 
vol. 1856, page 304, Laconte; Milch Analyses. 

W.. vol. 21, page 907; A. Ch,, vol. 1875, page 150, Gerber; Analyse der 
Kuhmilch, Analysis of Cows’ Milk. 

W., vol. 23, page 820; M. Z., vol. 1877, page 370, Truchot; Milchanal- 
ysen Verschiedener Kinderrassen. 

W., vol. 23, page 820; M. Z., vol. 1877, page 311; D. J., vol. 255, page 
511, i Leclere; Runkelruebenblaettern Gefuetterten Kuehen. 

W., vol. 23, page 822; Ch. Ct. bl., vol. 1877, page 602, G. Christern; 
Analysen der Milch. 

Chemical News, vol. 1877, page 184 (Biedermann’s Ct. bl. f. Agric. 
Ch., vol. 1877), C. Jenssen; Analysen der Milch. 

B. Ct. bl. Ag. Ch., vol. 1877, F. Schmidt; Analysen der Milch, 

W., vol. 30, page 1050; L. V. st., vol. 31, page 55, Schrodt; Aschen 
der Kuhmilch. 

Analyst, vol. 4, page 44; Analyst, vol. 4, page 72; W., vol. 25, page 
924, O. Hehner; Condensed Milk, Analysis of. 

Analyst, vol. 6, page 221, Dr. Voeleker; Condensed Milk, Analysis of. 

Analyst, vol. 8, page 171; Condensed Milk, Analysis of. 

Chemical News, vol. 50, page 162; Condensed Milk, Analysis — Chemi- 
cal and Physical; also of Infants’ Milk Foods. 

Chemical News, vol. 42, page 96; Condensed Milk, Analysis of. 

W., vol. 20, page 812; Bull. Soc. En., vol. 1874, page 217; Chemical 
News, vol. 1874, page 66, A. Muntz; Condensirte Milch, Analyse. 
W., vol. 28, page 918; M. Sc., vol. 1882, page 516; Condensirte Milch, 

Analyse. 
Analyst, vol. 9, page 56, Dr. Vieth ; Cream, Notes on. 
Chemical News, vol, 41, page 102 ; Woman’ s Milk, Analysis of. 


METHODS OF ANALYSIS. 


Analyst, vol. 2, page 206, E. L. Cleever; Analysis at Somerset House. 

Analyst, vol. 2, page 225, E. L. Cleever ; ; Analysis, on. 

Analyst, vol. 6, page 149, A. W. Blythe; Analysis, Apparatus as Applied 
to. 
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Analyst, vol. 9, page 42, A. Angell; Analysis, Discussion of. 
Analyst, vol. 9, page 116, Dr. Muter; Analysis and Standards. 
Analyst, vol. 9, pages 26, 29 and 210; Analysis at Somerset House. 
Analyst, vol. 10, page 30, C. W. Stevens; Analyses of Milk. 
Analyst, vol. 10, page 46, M. A. Adams; Analysis, New Method of. 
Analyst, vol. 10, page 85, Adams; Analysis, Discussion on A Process, 
_ Chemical News, vol. 45, page 176; Analysis. 

Chemical News, vol. 45, page 141; Analysis, Instruments for. 

W., vol. 8, page 518; J. f. pr.Ch., vol. 86, page 380, Muller; Analyse 
der Milch and Butter. 

W.., vol. 33, page 823; M. Z., 1877, page 221; Z. f. a. Ch., 1877, page 

997; D. J., vol. 225, page 405; C. Ct. bl:,1877, page 727; L. 
Hanetti, S. Musso ; Milch Analyse. 

W., vol. 20, page 825; J. f. pr. Ch., 1877, page 329; C. Ct. bl., 1877, 
page 520; D. J., vol. 226, page 418; Chemical News, 1877, page 
184; H. Ritthausen ; Milch Analyse. 

W., vol. 24; page 991; C. R., vol. 87, page 290; B. S. Ch., 1878, 
page 146; Chemical News, 1878, page 112; C. Ct. bl., 1878, 663; 
A. Adams; Verfahren zur. 

Analyst, vol. 10, page 95, Frenzel and Wey; Caseine, Determination of. 

W., vol. 16, page 518; W.,J. f. pr. Ph., vol. 19, page 207; D. J., vol. 
196; page 161; P. Ct. bl., 1870, page 761; Hess. Gew. bl., 1870, 
page 228; Dt. Ind. Zt., 1870, page 186; Chemical News, 1870, page 
252 ; Kopler; Condensirte Milch, Untersuchung in, 

W., vol. 30, page 1053; M. Z., 1884, page 2; Gerber; Creamometer. 

W., vol. 5, page 444; W. Ct. bl., vol. 2, page 408; Fuchs; Rahm, 
Pruefung auf. 

Chemical News, vol. 49, page 214; Examination of Milk. 

Chemical News, vol. 40, page 229 ; Examination of Milk. 

W., vol. 1, page 253; J.d. Ph., 1854, page 214; D.J., vol. 134, page 
424; P. Ct. bl., 1854, 1392 ; Rosenthal; Milchproben. 

W., vol. 1, page 254 ; C. R., vol. 28, page.505 ; J. f. pr. Ch., vol. 47, 
page 134; D. J., vol. 112, page, 367; Ph. Ct. bl., 1849, page 453; 
L. & K. J. b., 1849, page 605; Poggiale; Milchpruefung. 

W., vol. 1, page 255; P. Ct. bl., 1855, page 639; Ph. N. bl., 1855, page 
36; Marchand; Milchprobe. 

W., vol. 3, page 331; A. Ch. Ph., vol. 102; page 57; D. J., vol. 144, 
page 303 ; Ch. Ct. bl., 1857, page 558; Otto; Milchpruefung. 

W., vol. 3, page 333; P. N. bl., 1857, page 365; P. Ct. bl., 1855, page 
144; Schw. Zschr. Ph., 1857, page 367; L. Ladé; Milchpruefung, 
Neue Methode. 

W., vol. 4, page 415; C. R., vol. 46, page 236; D J., vol. 147, page 
452; P. Ct. bl., 1858, pege 624; EH. Monier; Milchpruefung. 

W., vol. 4, page 416; D. J., vol. 149, page 60; I. Michaelson; Milch- 
pruefung. ! 

W., vol. 4, page 416; D.J., vol. 147, page 132; P. Ct. bl., vol. 1858, 
page 545; P. N. bl., vol. 1558, page 85; C. Ct. bl., vol. 1858, page 
329, OC. Brunner; Milchpruefung. 

W., vol. 4, page 421; Ch. Tech. M. Berlin, vol. 1859, page 95, Elsner; 
Milchuntersuchung, Ladé’s Methods. 

W., vol. 10, page 487; A. Ph., vol. 114, page 127; F. Z., vol. 1864, 
page 159 ; J. f. Ph., vol. 21, page 173; P. N. bl., vol. 1864, page 353; 
Ch. Ct. bl., vol. 1864, page 336, Hoyerman ; Milchpruefung. 
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W., vol. 10, page 518; W. J. sch., vol. 14, page 145; P. Ct. bl., vol. 
1867, page 927; D. J., vol. 184, page 529; Z. a. Ch., vol. 1867, page 
250; Dt. Ind. zt., vol. 1867, page 328, R. Pibram; Milchuntersuch- 
ung, Zur. 

W., vol. 13, page 518; P. Ct. bl., vol. 1867, page 1506, Begemann ; 
Milchuntersuchung, Zur. 

W., vol. 21, page 908; Am. Ch., vol. 1875, page 412, Voelcker ; Milch- 
pruefung. 

W., vol. 21, page 908; D. J., vol. 217, page 342; P. Ct. bl., vol. 1875, 
page 1240, Klinger ; Milchuntersuchungen. 

W., vol. 21, page 908; Am. Ch., vol. 1875, page 417, MacAdam; 
Milchuntersuchung. 

W., vol. 21, page 908; Ch. News, vol. 1875, page 266, Brown ; Exami- 
nation of milk. 

W., vol. 25, page 937; Arch. Ph., vol 1879, page 211; Ind. bl., vol. 
1879, page 401; Ch. Ct. bl., vol. 1879, page 697; B., vol. 1879, page 
2100, B. Ohm ; Milchpruefung. 

W., vol. 25, page 943, Fischer ; Milchuntersuchungen. 

W., vol. 27, page 836, Soxhlet; Milchuntersuchungen. 

W., vol. 28, page 927; F. G. Vht., vol. 1882, page 143, Craine & 
Baker ; Milchpruefungen. 

W., vol. 16, page 520; W. Jsch. Ph., vol. 19, page 365; D. J., vol. 
197, page 409; Ch. Ct. bl., vol. 1870, page 488, S. Pibram ; Milch- 
untersuchungen. 

W., vol..17, page 670; M. Sc., vol. 1871, page 82, Dubenetaaa Milch- 
untersuchung. 

W., vol. 29, page 974, Schmid-Mullheim ; Milchuntersuchungen. 

W., vol. 7, page 479; J. f. pr. Ch., 84, page 145, V. Baumhauer ; Milch- 
untersuchungen. 

W., vol. 7, page 479; A. d. Ph., (2) vol. 103, page 15, Schlienkamp ; ; 
Milchpruefung, Methoden der. 

W., vol. 10, page 487; M. Sc., vol. 1864, page 852, Millon & Com- 
maille : Milchuntersuchung, Ausfuehrliche. 

W., vol. 10, page 487; A. Ph., vol. 114, page 227; A. Ph.,-vol. 115. 

_ page 26; F. Z., vol. 1863, page 445, Wittstein ; Milchpruefung. 

Analyst, vol. 10, page 12, Liebermana ; Fat, Determination of. 

Analyst, vol. 47, page 35; Fat, Determination of. 

Analyst, vol. 10, page 55, A. C. Wilson; Fat, Apparatus for Eestima- 
tion of. 

Chemical News, vol. 47, page 35 ; Fat, Determination of. 

Chemical News, vol. 48, page 118 ; Fat, Determination of Volume of. 

Chemical News, vol. 51, page 24; Fat, ‘Determination of. 

Chemical News, vol. 50, page 68; Fat, Determination of. 

Chemical News, vol. 43, pages 101, 102, 173, 228, 230, 247; Fat, Hsti- 
mation of. ; 

J. Am. Ch. Soc., vol. 1, page 358, F. Soxhlet ; Fat, Gravimetric De- 
termination of. 

J. Am. Ch, Soc., vol. 1, page 570, Feser ; Fat, Optical Estimation of. 
W., vol. 23, page 822; A., vol. 189, page 358; D. J., vol. 226, page 
418 ; M. Sc., vol. 1877, page 94 ; Ch. Ct. bl. .» vol. 1878, page 9; 
Chemical News, vol. 1877, page 257, Lehman ; Fettbestimmung in 

der Milch. 
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W., vol. 25, page 937; D.J., vol. 232, page 461; Ch. Ct. bl., vol. 1879 
page 510, F. Soxhlet ; Fett, Bestimmung der. 

W., vol. 26, page 703, Friedlander; Fettbestimmungen, Vergleichende 
mittelst des Heserschen Lactoscops. 

W., vol. 26, page 703, Vieth ; Fettbestimmungen, Vergleichende, mit- 
telst des Feserschen Lactoscops. 

W., vol. 26, page 703, Soxhlet; Fettbestimmung. 

W., vol. 27, page 836; Z. f. B., vol. 1881, page 110, Egger; Fett- 
bestimmung. 

W., vol. 27, page 836; A. d., Ph., vol., 219, page 34, Marpmann’; 
Fettbestimmung. 

M. Z., vol. 1882, page 149, A. Ott; Fettbestimmung, Araeo metrisch. 

W., vol. 28, page 926; Z. F. B., vol. 18, page 1; Z. Ldw., V.v.B., 
vol. 1882, page 18, Emmerlich and Soxhlet; Fettbestimmung, Araco 
metrische. 

W., yol. 29, page 973; Z. a. Ch.,vol. 1883, page 383, Liebermann and 
Wolf; Fettbestimmung. 

W., vol. 30, page 1054; Z. a. Ch., vol. 1884, page 476, Liebermann ; 
Fettbestimung. 

W., vol. 7, page 476; J. f. pr. Ch., vol. 82, page 13; Rep. d. Ch. 
p., vol. 3, page 416, A. Muller; Fettbestimmung. 

W., vol. 20, page 810; P. Ct. Bl., vol. 1874, page 72, Lace; Lacto- 
densimeter. 

Am. Ch., vol. 1875, page 24, Stoddard ; Iactometer. 

W., vol. 22, page 891; B. L. Ch., vol. 25, page 30, Tinker ; Lacto- 
meter. 

W., vol. 23, page 825; D. J., vol. 225, page 283, Hensner ; Lactoskop. 

W., vol. 20, page 825; Dt. Ind. at., vol. 1877, page 266, Loebner; 
Laktoskop. 

W., vol. 24, page 990; P. N. BI., vol. 1878, page 75; Bay. Ind. u 
Gew. BI., vol. 1878, page 20; D. J., vol. 200, page 80; Ind. BI., 
vol. 1878, page 113; Ch. Ct. bl., vol. 1878, page 313, Feser; Lak- 
toskop. 

W., vol. 24, page 992; C. R., vol. 87, page 425; M. Sc.. vol. 1878, 
page 1146; Chemical News, vol. 1878, page 173; Ch. Ct. Bl., vol. 
1878, page 712, EK. Marchand ; Lactobutyrometer. 

W., vol. 27, page 836; L. V. st., vol. 27, page 133, Portele ; Laktoskop, 
Feser’s. 

W., vol. 27, page 836, Schmoeger; Laktobutyrometer. 

W., vol. 28, page 923, G. Recknagel; Lactodensimeter. 

W., vol. 30, page 1055 ; Am. J. Ph., vol. 13, page 244, Pile; Lacto- 
meter. 

Analyst, vol. 2, page 70; Microscope and diseased milk. 

W., vol. 18, page 612; A. Ch. Ph., vol. 25, page 382; D. J., vol. 205, 
page 65; P. Ct. BL, vol. 1872, page 1236, Boussingault; Mikroskop, 
die Milch unter dem. 

W., vol. 16, page 519; Chemical News, vol. 1870, page 5, Dancer ; 
Mikroskopische Untersuchung der Milch. 

Chemical News, vol. 51, page 193; Milk-sugar and Cane-sugar, Deter- 
mination of Mixtures of. 

Analyst, vol. 10, page 62, Stokes and Bodener ; Milk-sugar and Cane- 
sugar, Determination of Mixtures of. 
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Analyst, vol. 10, page 81, W. Johnston ; Apparatus for the Optical Esti- 
mation of Milk sugar. 

- Chemical News, vol. 57, page 118, Milk-sugar and Galactose. 

Analyst, vol. 10, page 30, C. W. Stevens; Milk-sugar, Determination of. 

A. d. Ch., vol. 1884; Ch. Ct. BL, vol. 1884, page 499, Bignamini ; 
Saccharose, Glukose und Laktose, Bestimmung von. 

W., vol. 19, page 687; Z.a. Ch. vol. 9, page 285 ; Ch. Ct. B1., vol. 1873, 
page 9, A. Muller; Milchanalyse, Beitraege zur. 

W., vol. 24, page 993, Skalweit ; Milchproben, Werth der. 

W., vol. 24, page 993: M. Z., vol. 1878, page 425; D. J., vol. 230, 
page 80; Ch. Ct. bl., vol. 1878, page 767, Klenze ; Milchproben, 
Werth der. 

W., vol. 26, page 703 ; D. J., vol. 238 page 413, Mittelstrass ; Optische 
Milchprobe. 

W., vol. 28, page 925; B. D. Maullh., vol. 51, page 401, Zweifel und 
Peter; Optische Milchproben. 

W., vol. 15, page 489; D. J., vol. 193, page 396; Chemical News, vol. 
45, page 131, Heeren ; Optische Milchprobe. 

W.,, vol. 27, page 835, Heeren ; Pioskop. 

Analyst, vol. 10, page 22, Heische ; Results, Calculation of. 

W., vol. 23, page 595, Jaergensen ; Refractometer, Milchpruefung mit. 

Analyst, vol. 10, page 99, Adams; Sour Milk, Treatment of, for Analysis 

Chemical News vol. 46, page 124, Scherff’s Method. 

W., vol. 30, page 1060, Pellet ; Milchzucker, Bestimmung von. 

Chemical News, vol. 38, page 255-91 ; Testing. 

Chemical News, vol. 39, page 264; Total Solids, Determination of. 

W., vol. 3, page 333 ; Ch. Ct. B1., vol. 1851 page 579, W. Knop ; Trock- 
ensubstanz, Bestimmung von. 

W., vol. 26, page 703; B., 1880, 1910; Schmoeger; ‘'rockensubstanz- 
bestimmung. 

W., vol. 27, page 835; B., 1881, 2121; Schmoeger; Trockensubstanz- 
bestimmung. 

W,, vol. 20, page 920; Ch. Ct. bl., 1882, page 13; Janke; Trocken- 
subtanz-bestimmung. 

Chemical News, vol. 46, 244; Urine, Reaction of, in Milk. 

W., vol. 14, page 593; A. d. Ph., vol. 132, page 220; Z. a. ch., 1868, 
page 384; Erdmann; Vogelsche Milchprobe, Untersuchung in. 

W., vol. 4, page 419; D.J., vol. 148, page 374; P. Ct. bl., 1858, page’ 
1377; C. Brunner; Wassergehalt der Milch, Bestimmung von. 

W., vol. 5, page 443; J. b. K. L. G. Schule zu Ansbach, 1858, page 49 ; 
K. u. G. bl., 1859, page 601; Seichelt ; Probe zur Ermittlung. 

W., vol, 25, page 936; D. J., vol. 235, page 61; Petri and Muencke ; 
Wassergehalt, Apparat zur Bestimmung. 


CoMPOSITION AND PROPERTIES. 


Analyst, vol. 3, page 230, A. W. Blythe; Albuminoids, Fatty Meta- 
morphosis of. 

Analyst, vol. 9, page 198 ; Albuminoids in Human Milk. 

Analyst, vol. 49, page 168; Albuminoids of. 

Analyst, vol. 50, page 177; Albuminoids in Human Milk. 

Chemical News, vol. 42, page 96; Albumen of Milk. 
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Chemical News, vol. 43, page 130; Albumen, Researches on. 

Chemical News, vol. 37, page 22; Albumen and Serum in. 

Chemical News, vol. 48, page 170; American Milk. 

Analyst, vol. 4, page 4; Acid of. 

Chemical News, vol. 36, page 257; Caseine and Fats in. 

W., vol. 23, page 821; Carbo-hydrat, Vorkommen eines vom. 

J. f. pr. Ch., vol. 15, page 348, H. Ritthausen ; Milchzucker verschie- 
den in der Milch. 

Chemical News, vol. 47, page 237; Changes in, with Certain Medicines. 

Chemical News, vol. 31, page 54; Chemistry of. 

Chemical News, vol. 42, page 271; Chemical Constitution of. 

Chemical News, vol. 43, page 235; Chemical Constitution of. 

W., vol. 18, page 617; J. f. pr. Ch., vol. 6, page 1; Soxhlet ; Chemie, 
Physiologischen zur. 

W., vols 20, page 806; Ch. Ct. bl., 1874, page 791; Hammersten ; 
Coagulation der Milch. 

Analyst, vol. 10, page 67, Vieth; Composition of Milk and Milk 
Products. 

Chemical News, vol. 50, page 263; Composition and Method of 


Analysis. 

Chemical News, vol. 50, page 280; Composition and Method of 
Analysis. 

Chemical News, vol. 50, page 289; Composition and Method of 
Analysis. 
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Chemical News, vol. 50, page 301; Composition and Method of 
Analysis. 

Chemical News, vol. 39, page, 240; Composition of Cows’, of Differ- 
ent Breed. 

W., vol. 2, page 277; J. f, pr. Ch., vol. 48, page 1; F. Crusius; Zu- 
sammensetzung, Veraenderung in, und in Nabrungswerth. 

W., vol. 2, page 277; D. J., vol. 142, page 75; Rohde; Zusammenset- 
zung, uber die verschiedene, bei 6fterem Melken. 

W., vol. 2, page 277; A. Ch. Ph., vol. 97, page 150; J. f. pr. Ch., vol. 
98, page 24; P. Ct. bl., 1855, page 695; J. Lw. d. K. Han., 1855, 
page 417; Beredecke and Struchmann ; Zusammensetzung, Aender- 
ung in der normalen zu den verschiedenen Tageszeiten. 

W., vol. 4, page 421; Bay, K. & G. bl., 1858, page 194; Feichtinger, 
Lintner and Rhien ; Zusammensctung der Kuhmilch. 

W., vol. 5, page 445, H. Ritthausen ; Zusammensetzung, Untersuch- 
ungen ueber, 

W., vol. 6, page 430; Arch. f. Path. Anat., vol. 17, page 417; F. 
Hoppe; Die Bestandtheile der Milch. 

W., vol. 8, page 519; W. Lw. Ct. bl., vol. 2, page 19; Voelcker; 
Zusammensetzung und Natur der Milch. 

W., vol. 19, page 687; J.d. Ph. Ch., vol. 17, page 337; A. Béchamp ; 
Untersachung ueber die Milch. 

W., vol. 20, page 809; B., 1874, page 1463; Ch. Ct. bl., 1874, page 
774; Selmi; Untersuchung ueber die Milch. 

W., vol. 22, page 889 ; Arch. d. Ph., 1876, page 440; Ind. bl., 1876, 
page 457; E. Reichardt; Zusammensetzung, Verschiedenheit in der 
unverfaelschten Milch. 
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W., vol. 23, page 818; M. Z., vol. 1877, page 181; D.J., vol. 224, page 
459, Fleischman; Die Bestandtheile der Milch. 

W., vol. 24, page 989; Ch. Ct. bl., vol. 1878, page 588, Schreiner; 
Beschaffenheit der Milch. 

W., vol. 25, page 933; B., vol. 1879, page 1490, Schischkoff ; Zusam- 
mensetzung der Milch. 

J. F. Inst., vol. 1882, page 269, Haines; Zusammensetzung der Milch. 

W., vol. 21, page 905; Med. Ct. bl., vol. 1875, page 295; Ch, Ct. bl., 
vol. 1875, page 310, Schmidt; Zur Kentniss der Milch. 

Analyst, vol. 9, page 34; Condensed. 

Chemical News, vol. 49, page 167; Constitution of Milk. 

W., vol. 17, page 670; C. R., vol. 72, page 123, Samson; Constitution 
der Butter-kuegelchen. 

W., vol. 30, page 1050; Ph. Ct. bl., vol. 1884, page 316, Schroede ; 
Contraction der Frischen Milch. 

W., vol. 17, page 670; Ph. 'Trans., vol. 31, page 605; J. Ch. Soce., 
vol. 9, page 165; Ch. Ct. bl,, vol. 1871, page 325, Wanklyn ; Con- 
densirte Milech, Newnham’s. 

Chemical News, vol. 38, page 112; Cow-tree, Composition of. 

Analyst, vol. 7, page 129; Analyst, vol. 7, page 164; Analyst, vol. 7, 
page 176; Fat, Specific Gravity and Solids not Fat, Relation be- 
tween. 

Chemical News, vol. 50, page 248; Formation of. 

Chemical News, vol. 54, page 305; Fat in. 

Chemical News, vol. 45, page 88; Fat in. 

Chemical News, vol. 39, page 240; Fat, Influence of Food on Quan- 
tity of. 

W., vol. 12, page 484; Dt. M. G. at., vol. 1; Hess. Gew. bl., vol. 44, 
page 345; P. Ct. bl., vol. 1866, page 414, A. Vogel; Fettgehalt 
der Frischen und Abgerahmten Mulch. 

W., vol. 26, page 702; M. Z., vol. $880, page 186, Janke; Fettgehalt, 
Schwankungen im, der Gesammtmilch. 

W., vol. 28, page 924; Z.a.d. G. d. Vht., vol. 1882, page 195, Vieth; 
Fettgehalt, Aenderung beim Milchverkauf. 

W., vol. 2, page 278; A. Ch. & Ph., vol. 98, page 124, Wicke; Fett 
und Wasser Gehalt der Ziegenmilch. 

Chemical News, vol. 31, page 106; Decomposition of. 

Analyst, vol. 9, page 196 ; Human Milk, Composition of. 

J. A. CO. Soe., vol. 6, page 252, Leeds; Human Milk, Composition of. 

Chemical News, vol. 47, page 281; Milk Studies. 

J. A.S. Ch. Ind., vol. 3, page 452, Urech; Milk Sugar, Action of 
sod. hydr. on. 

W., vol. 30, page 1050, Heuppe; Mikro-organismen, Zersetzung der 
Milch dureh. 

Chemical News, vol. 33, page 261; Nitrogen and Albumen in. 

Chemical News, vol. 35, page 11 ; Nitrogen, Determination of. 

W., vol. 27, page 836 ; Arch. Ph., vol. 219, page 41, Arnold; Ozon in 
der Milch. 

Chemical News, vol. 49, page 104; Physical Property of. 

J. S. Ch. Ind., vol. 1, page 334, O. Loew; Preserved Milk, Changes 
in. 

W., vol. 28, page 916, O. Loew; Preserved Milk, Changes in. 
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B., vol. 1882, page 1482, O. Loew; Preserved Milk, Changes in. 
Chemical News, vol. 49, page 18; Rennet, Action of, on Milk. 
Chemical News, vol. 45, page 58; Reaction of. 

W., vol. 19, page 688; J. pr. Ch., vol. 7, page 137; Ch. Ct. bl., vol. 
1873, page 339, Vogel; Milch zum Lakmusfarbstoff. 

Analyst, vol. 5, page 151; Salt in. 

W., vol. 5, page 445; C. R., vol. 47, page 1013; Rep. Ch. App., vol. 
1, page 146; Ch. Ct. bl., vol. 1859, page 158, Vilhol and Joly; 
Schafmilch, Analysen Verschiedener Racen. 

W..’vol. 28, page 922; M. Z., vol. 1882, page 689, Schmidt; Schlempe- 
fuetterung, Hinfluss auf die Beschaffenheit der Milch. 

W., vol. 15, page 490; Chemical News, vol. 492, page 217, Cameron ; 
Schweinemilch, Analysen der. 

W., vol. 2, page 278; J. f. pr. Ch., vol. 68, page 224; Ph. Ct. bl., 
vol. 1856, page 649, Scheven; Schweinemilch, Zusammensetzung. 

Analyst, vol. 4, page 11, Cameron; Solids in. 

Chemical News, vol. 32, page 28; Solids in. 

Chemical News, vol. 37, page 123; Solids in. 

Chemical News, vol. 36, page 237; Souring of, During Thunderstorms. 

Analyst, vol. 5, page 35, page 32, Dr. Muter; Sugar, Estimation of. 

Analyst, vol. 9, page 84; Sugar in Milk. 

Chemical News, vol. 37, page 221; Sugar, Lactic Fermentation of. 

W., vol. 24, page 908; B., vol. 1878, page 154; Ch. Ct. bl., vol. 1878, 
page 198, Musso; Sulfaten u. Sulfocyanaten, Gegenwart in der 
Kuhmilch. 

Analyst, vol. 7, page 129, Hehner; Specific Gravity of Milk. 

W., vol. 29, page 972; F.G.d. Vht., vol. 1883, page 247, Vieth ; Spec. 
Gewicht der Milch. 

W., vol. 29, page 971; M. Z., vol. 1883, page 419, Recknagel ; Spec. 
Gewicht der Milch. 

W., vol. 17, page 670; L. V. St., vol. 14, page 194; Ch. Ct. bl., vol. 
1871, page 805, Fleischmann ; Studien ueber die Milch. : 
W., vol. 28, page 924; F. G. d. Vht., vol. 1882, page 191, Vieth ; 

Trocken-substanz, Aenderung beim Aufbewahren. 

W., vol. 28, page 927; Uffelmann; Verdatiung der Kuhmilch. 

W., vol. 30, page 1050 ; M. Z., vol. 1884, page 493, Schrodt Andonard ; 
Verfuetterung eingesaeuerter Ruebenschnitzel an Milchkuehe. 

W., vol. 27, page 836; F. G. d. Vht., vol. 1881, page 63, Munke ; 
Ziegenmilch, Fettgehalt. 

W., vol. 22, page 389 ; A. Ct. Ph., (5) vol. 7%, page 171; C. R., vol. 
82, page 266; M. Sc., vol. 1876, page 277; Ind. bl., vol. 1876, page 
236; L., vol. 1876, page 356 ; C. Ct. bl., vol. 1876, page 216, Tis- 
serad ; Kinwvirkung der Kaelte auf Mulch. 


HANDLING oF MILCH. 


W., vol. 27, page 828, Fleischmann, Sachtleben ; Aufrahmsverfahren, 
Das Beckersche. 
W., vol. 27, page 829; M. Z., vol. 1881, page 589, Arrium ; Aufrahms- 


systeme. 
W., vol. 37, page 833; M. Z., vol. 1881, page 177; V. Peter; Auf- 
rahmung der Milch beim ‘Transport. 
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Analyst, vol. 6, page 220; Centrifugal Machines. 

W., vol. 25, page 940; Ind. bl., vol, 1879, page 100, Lefeld ; Centri- 
fuge zur Entrahmung der Milch. 

W., vol. 10, page 406; D. J., vol. 174, page 149, Prandte; Concentra- 
tion der Milch und beschleunigte Rahmerzeugung. 

W., vol. 14, page 591; Bay. K. & G. bl., vol. 1868, page 571; P. Ct. 
bl., vol. 1868, page 1471, Werner; Condeusirte Milch von Kempten. 

W., vol. 16, page 515; D. J., vol. 198, page 168; Hess. G. bl., vol. 
1870, page 305; P. N. bl., vol. 1870, page 357, ‘l'rommer ; Conden- 
sirte Milch, Herstellung. 

W., vol. 19, page 684; D. J., 210, page 61; Ch. Ct. bl., 1873, page 
788, Trommer ; Condensirte Milch, Bereitung. 

W., vol. 19, page 687; Dt. Ind. zt., vol. 1873, page 440; P. Ct. bl., 
vol. 1873 ; page 1376, Gefall ; Condensirte Milch, Darstellung. 

W., vol. 20, page 813; D. J., vol. 211, page 150; P. Ct. bl., A. Ott ; 
Condensirte Milch auf der Wiener Ansstellung. 

W., vol. 22, page 891; D.J., vol. 222, page 539, Horsford ; Conden- 
sirte Milch, Geschichte. 

W., vol. 28, page 917; F. G. Vht., vol. 1882, page 137, Liebig ; Con- 
densirte Milch, Herstellung. 

W., vol. 29, page 968, Sweetland ; Condensirte Milch. 

W., vol. 30, page 1058 ; M. Z., vol. 1884, page 281, Merz & Deutsch ; 
Condensirte Milch. 

W., vol. 30, page 1058; Pharm. J & Trans., vol. 1884, page 461, 
Meaden ; Condensirte Milch. 

W., vol. 19, page 687; B., vol. 1873, page 977, R. B. Stephens ; Con- 
densations- A pparat. 

W., vol. 1, page 251; BwSoc. Enc., vol. 1885; D. J., vol. 138, page 
142; P. Ct. bl., vol. 1855, pages 319, 1261, Mabru; Conservation 
der Milch. 

W., vol. 17, page 671; Dt. Ind. zt., vol. 1871, page 248, G. Gahn ; 
Conservirungsmittel. 

W., vol. 24, page 996; D. J., vol. 229, page 199, Toninetti; Conserv- 
irung von Milch. 

W., vol. 25, page 942; D. J., vol. 202, page 94, Voigt, Schulze ; Con- 
servirung von Milch. 

W., vol. 27, page 828, Klebs; Conservirung von Milch. 

W.., vol. 28, page 913; M.Z., vol. 188%, page 321, Mayer ; Conservirung 
von Milch. 

W., vol. 28, page 914; B., vol. 1882, page 1259, Meissl ; Conservirung 
von Milch. 

W., vol. 28, page 918; Bdm. Ct. BI., vol. 1882, page 789, Busse ; 
Conservirung von Milch. 

W., vol. 29, page 966, Roden ; Conservirung von Milch. 

W., vol. 29, page 966, Bertling ; Conservirung von Milch. 

W., vol. 29, page 966; Lw. V. St., vol. 28, page 321, Fleischmann and 
Morgen ; Conservirte Milch. 

W., vol. 29, page 968, Schrodt; Conservirung der Milch. 

Analyst, vol. 2, page 18; Depreciation by serving Cream first. 

Analyst, vol. 4, page 163, J. C. Bell; Difference in Can sold from be- 
tween Beginning and End of Delivery. 

W., vol, 28, page 916, Feser; Erwirmen der Milch, Apparat zum. 
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W., vol. 30, page 1861, Ahlborn ; Erwirmen der Milch, Apparat zum. 

Analyst, vol. 2, page 124; Keeping Natural Loss, through. 

W., vol. 28, page 914; Dt. med. Wsch., vol. 1882, page 70, Bertling; 
Kochapparat. 

W., vol. 28, page 919; M. Z., vol. 1882, page 177, Gaebel; Kuhler, 
der Lawrencische. 

W., vol. 28, page 919; M. Z., vol. 1882, page 817, Fleischman and 
Schmoege; Kuehlung der Milch. 

W., vol. 30, page 1058; ‘Th. J. and trans., vol. 1584, page 582, Gibson, 
Kumiss. 

W.., vol. 30, page 1058; Chicago Drugg., vol. 1883, Vogeler; Kumiss. 

W., vol. 30, page 1059; B. vol. 1884, page 313, Struve; Kephir. 

Analyst, vol. 1, page 30; mixing old and new milk, effect of. 

W., vol. 13, page 516; D.J., vol. 185, page 85; P. C. Bl. vol. 
1867, page 1006; P. N. BI. vol. 1867, page 260; Dt. Ind. 2t., 
vol. 1867, page 416; M. Sc., vol. 1867, page 592, J. Liebig ; Milch 
extract, Schweizerische, nach Bolley and v. Liebig. 

W., vol. 14, page 592, Wagner; Milch Extract von Cham. and Landis- 
laus. 

W., vol. 20, page 81, Theil; milch extract. 

M. Z., vol. 1878, page 353 ; D. J., vol. 229, page 345, Prandte; Milch- 
theiler. 

W., vol. 28, page 919, De Laval; Milchschleuder. 

W., vol. 28, page 919; D.J., vol. 244, page 373, Feser ; Milchschleuder 

W., vol. 28, page 920, Burmeister ; Milchschleuder. 

W., vol. 28, page 927, O. Lahrmann; Muttermilch, Herstellung 
Kuenstlicher. 

W., vol. 30, page 1058, Gerhartz ; Milchliqueur., 

W., vol. 30, page 1860; F. G. Vht., vol. 1884, page 307, Merz; Milch- 
zucker, Herstellung von. 

W., vol. 29, page 966; M. Z., vol. 1883, page 329, Vieth ; Pferdemilch, 
Condensirte. 

Chemical News, vol. 35, page 94; Preserving, directions for. 

J. Soc. Ch. Ind., vol. 2, page 358; D. J., vol. 47, page 376; Preserv- 


ing. 
J. 244 Ch. Ind., vol. 4, page 543, F. Hueppe; Preservation of. 
J. Soc. Ch. Ind., vol. 1, page 159, Gerber ; Preserved and Condensed 
W., vol. 18, page 615; B. vol. 1872, page 227, Wanklyn and Eassie ; 
Preservirung der Milch. 
Analyst, vol. 8, page 149; Samples taken at Railroad Station. 
Chemical News, vol. 53, page 37; Sampling, Method of. 
Chemical News, vol. 33, page 6 ; Sampling for Analysis. 
Analyst, vol. 2, page 117, J. Shea; Sewage Farm Milk. 
W., vol. 30, page 1058; M. Z., vol. 1884, page 164, Vieth; Stutenmilch, 
Condensirte. 
Analyst, vol. 4, page 51, Estecourt ; Temperature, Effect of low. 
Analyst, vol. 4, page 117, Gatehouse; Tin cans, selling Milk from. 
W., vol. 5, page 445; P. Ct. bl., vol. 1859, page 317; P. N. bl., vol. 
1860, page 7, A. Fleck; Zink Nachtheile von Milchgefaessen aus. 


LEGAL CASES. 


Analyst, vol. 2, page 185 ; Adulterated, Action to Recover Fines. 
Analyst, vol. 2, page 185 ; Adulterated, Paid for Selling. 
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Analyst, vol. 2, page 82; Adulteration in New York. 

Analyst, vol. 2, page 28 ; Adulteration in New York. 

Analyst, vol. 3, page 261 ; ; Adulterating and Stealing, Conviction for. 

Analyst, vol. 5, page 152; No Adulteration if Substance Added is not 
Iujurious to ‘Health. 

Analyst, vol. 6, pages 11, 32 ; Adulterations, Sent by Train. 

Analyst, vol. 7, page 30; ’ Adulterations, Convictions for, in. New York. 

Analyst, vol. 7, page 154; Adulterations and Parliament. 

Analyst, vol. 8 page 1 23; Adulterations in New Jersey. 

Analyst, vol. 8, pages 154, 156; Adulterations in New York. 

Analyst, vol. 8, pages 128, 151, "185 ; ; Adulterations at Manchester. 

Analyst, vol. 9, pages 9, 29, 31, 32, 52, 71, 112, 191, 210; Adultera- 
tions, Prosecutions for. 

Analyst, vol. 9, page 132; Adulterated, Supplied to Work-house. 

Analyst, vol. 9, page 190 ; Amending Food Act. 

Analyst, vol. 5, pages 149, 1538, 187, 212, 213; Analyst’s Certificate 
as to Adulterations must use Words of Act. 

Analyst, vol. 2, page 67; Diseased Milk, Action to Recover Price of. 

Analyst, vol. 3, page 296 ; Farmers Convicted for Adulterating. 

Analyst, vol. 5, page 11; "Milkmen Selling Milk in Streets, bound to 
Serve Inspector. 

Analyst, vol, 1, pages 33, 34, 35, 55, 56, 81, 117, 118, 136, 153, 168, 
200, 215 ; Prosecutions for Selling Adulterated. 

Analyst, vol. 2, pages 18, 30, 69, 85, 122, 137, 184, 185, 201, 202, are 
vol. 8, pages 245, 261, "296, 297, 298, 332, 333, 348, 350, 351, 367, 
368, 386, 387; Prosecutions for Selling Adulterated. 

Analyst, vol. 4, pages 13, 14, 34, 36, 55, 73, 74, 118, 119, 137, 155, 
174, 194, 196, 212, 216, 235, 236, 233, 234; ‘Prosecutions for Selling 
Adulterated. 

Analyst, vol. 5, pages 151, 170, 188, 190, 191, 212, 226; Prosecutions 
for Selling Adulterated. 

Analyst, vol. 6, pages 32, 11, 52, 72, 74, 152, 153, 155, 195, 212, 234; 
Prosecutions for “Selling Adulterated. 

Analyst, vol. 7, pages 71, 89, 92; Prosecutions for Selling Adultorated! 

Analyst, vol. 7, pages 32, 186, 125; Prosecutions in Dublin, France, 
New Jersey. 

Analyst, vol. 8, pages 10, 48, 51, 91, 110, 118, 128, 162, 181, 183, 185, 
260; Prosecutions for Selling Adulterated. 

Analyst, vol. 1, page 214; Skimmed, Conviction for Selling as new. 

Analyst, vol. i page 203; Skimmed, Conviction for Selling as new. 

Analyst, vol. % page 30; ‘Skimming, Conviction for. 

Analyst, vol. 7, page 45; Skimming, Conviction for, in New York. 

Analyst, vol, 1, page 55; Summons for Refusing to Sell to Inspector. 

Analyst, vol. 1, page 15; Walks, As to being Premises, Shops or Stores. 

Analyst, vol. ih page 81; Warranty, False. 


MiuK TRAFFIC. 


Analyst, vol. 4, page 58; Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co., Profits of. 

Analyst, vol. 9, page 131; Brooklyn and New York, Inspection in. 

Analyst, oe 8, page 2; Control of. 

W., vol. 25, page 938; Ind. bl., vol. 1879, page 155; D. J., vol. 232, 
page 381; Controle der Verkaufsmilch. 
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Analyst, vol. 4, page 159; Dairymen and Milk Analysis. 

Analyst, vol. 8, page 243, Wigner; London, Supply of. 

Analyst, vol. 3, page 242, Edge; Milkmen and Farmers, 

Analyst, vol. 3, page 275; Milkmen and Analyst. 

Analyst, vol. 4, page 214; Analyst, vol. 4, page 234; Analyst, vol. 4, 
page 238; Farmers and Milk-dealers. 

W., vol. 27, page 834; Milch Verkaufsordnung in Darmstadt. 

Analyst, vol. 5, page 188; Skimmed Milk, Profits of. 


STANDARDS. 


Analyst, vol. %, pages 34; and 37 Samples below the Society’s Limit. 

Analyst, vol. 8, page 245; Solids, Valuation of, Instead of a Limit. 

Analyst, vol. 1, page 40, A. Hill; Standards. 

Analyst, vol. 1, page 80; Standards, Correspondence as to, 

Analyst, vol. 9. page 116, D. Muter; Standards and Analyses. 

Chemical News, vol. 31, pages 266, 280; Solids, Minimum in. 

W., vol. 20, page 810; Chemical News, 1874, 224; Horsley ; Werth- 
ermiftlung der Milch. 


UNHEALTHY AND ABNORMAL. 


Analyst, vol. 1, page 47, Patterson; Abnormal Sample of New. 

Chemical News, vol..50, page 248; Blue Milk. 

Chemical News, vol. 47, page 176; Blue, Observations on. 

W., vol. 27, page 832; M. Z., 1881, page 28; Herter; Blauwerden 
der Milch. 

W., vol. 29, page 975 ; J. d. PAg., 1883 ; Russet ; Blauemilch. 

Analyst, vol. 2, page 70; Diseased Milk. 

Analyst, vol. 3, page 249, Heisch ; Diseased Milk. 

Analyst, vol. 3, page 251, Wigner; Diseased Milk. 

Analyst, vol. 7, page 165 ; Diseased Cow, Milk from. 

W., vol. 27, page 832, Nalline ; Gelbe Milch. 

W., vol. 28, page 922, Schmidt; Fahdenziehende Milch. 

Chemical News, vol. 31, page 232; Health and Disease in. 

Chemical News, vol. 32, page 312 ; Health and Disease in. 

Chemical News, vol. 39, page 226; Health and Disease in. 

W., vol. 25, page 935; B., 1879, page 1216; A. W. Blythe ; Composi- 
tion of, in Health and Disease. ; 

Chemical News, vol. 40, page 226; Human, Composition of Abnormal. 

W., vol. 27, page 833 ; Ind. bl., 1881, page 9; Airy ; Krankheitstoffe, 
Uebertragung durch die Milch. 

W., vol. 30, page 1058; M. Z., 1884, page 341; Fleischmann ; Pas- 
teurisirte Milch. 

W., vol. 29, page 974; J. pr. Ch., vol. 27, page 249; Struve; Tuber- 
culose, Uebertragung durch die Milch. 

W., vol. 29, page 974; Arch. Hyg., 1883, page 121; May ; Tuberculose, 
Ueberiragung durch die Milch. 
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EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS. 


Am. Ch.— American Chemist. 

Am. J. Ph.— American Journal of Pharmacy. 

A. Ch. Ph.— Annales de chimie et physique. 

A.— Annalen der Chemic. 

Arch. Ph.— Archiv der Pharmacie. 

Arch. p. Anat.— Archiv der pathalogischen Anatomie. 

Bay. K. & Gew. b!.— Bayrisches Kunst u. Gewerbeblatt. 

Bay. Ind. & Gewb.— Bayrische Industrie u. Gewerbeblatter. 

B.— Berichte der deutschen chemischen Gesellschaft. 

Bull. Soc. d’En.—Bulletin de Ja Societé d’ Encouragement. 

B. 8. Ch.— Bulletin de la Societé chimique de Paris. 

B. Mulhause — Bulletin de Mulhause. 

Biedermann Ct. bl. Ag. Ch.— Biedermann Central blatt fuer Agricul- 
tur u chemie. 

Ch. Ind.— Chemische Industrieblatter. 

Ch. Ct. bl— Chemisches Centralblatt. 

Ch. News — Chemical News. 

Ch. Tech. Mth.— Chemische, Technische Mittheilungen. 

Dt. Ill. Gew. zt.— Deutsche Illustrirte Gewerbezeitung. 

Dt. Ind. zt— Deutsche Industriezeitnng. 

Dt. med. Wochsch.— Deutsche medicinische Wochenschrift. 

D. J.— Dingler’s polytechnisches Journal. 

F. G. Vht.— Fortschritte auf dem Gebiet der Viehaltung. 

Fuerther Gew. zt.— Fuerther Gewerbezeitung. 

F. T.— Fresenius Zeitschrift fuer analytische Chemie. 

Hess. Gew. bl Hessische Gewerbeblaetter. 

Ind. bl.— Industrieblaetter. 

J. pr. Ch.— Journal fuer praktische Chemie. 

J. Soc. Ch. Ind— Journal of the Society of Chemical Industrie. 

J. Am. Ch. Soc.— Journal of the American Chemical Society. 

J. Ph. & Ch.— Journal de Physique et de Chimie. >» 
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REPORT ON BUTTER AND ITS ADULTERATIONS. 


By Etwyn WALLER, Ph. D., assisted by Eowarp W. Martin, WAL- 
TER MOELLER, Ph. B., and RussELt W. Moors, A. B. M. Se. 


Hon. J. K. Brown, State Dairy Commissioner : 


Str — I have the honor to report the following with regard to butter 
and its adulterations : 

Butter is the fatty portion of the milk of the cow. As manufac- 
tured it contains besides the butter fat, some salt which has been added 
to preserve it and bring out its flavor, and as constituents incidental 
to the mode of manufacture, water and curd. 

In the accompanying table from Koenig’s Nahrungsmittel, 2d ed, 
Berlin, 1883, vol. 1, are given the results of the examination of 123 
butters of all kinds sold in different parts of Europe. Koenig ex- 
pressly states, however, that the mean of these results do not represent 
a good butter. Many of the samples represent what is to be found in 
the markets of Europe, but many of them, though made from milk or 
cream, were badly made either through ignorance or dishonesty. He 
gives (p. 279) as the composition of good fresh butter the following: 
Water, 11-7 per cent; fat, 87-0 per cent; caseine, 0-5 per cent; milk 
sugar, 0-5 per cent; salts, 0-3 per cent. 

Dr. James Bell reports (Report of Board of Inland Revenue, May 
31, 1876, Jour. Roy. Agri. Soc., 13, 1877, p. 181), the examination of 
117 butters obtained from farmers in various parts of Great Britain 
(Table 2). The object was to obtain a fair standard of composition 
from which to judge of the question of adulterations. A. H. Allen 
(Commerc. Organic Analysis, vol. 2, p. 204), remarks that Dr. Bell 
assumed that the farmers were all entirely innocent of any fraudulent 
intent in preparing their butter for the market, a position that is not 
invariably tenable. For the report made to the Lancet which led up 
to legislatign on the subject of food adulteration in England forty- 
eight butters were examined. 

Angell and Hehner (Butter Analysis, 2d ed., London, 1877, pp. 14 
and 15) give the results of their examination of thirty butters such as 
are ordinarily encountered, besides three of exceptional composition. 
Wanklyn examined fifty different samples of butter supplied to the 
work-houses in Lo..uon (Milk Analysis, London, 1874, p. 57). 

Caldwell (Second Report to New York State Board of Health, p. 
510), reported to the New York State Board of Health the result of 
the examination of some forty samples of butter, genuine and arti- 
ficial, delivered to him by the inspectors, 
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1%6 [SENATE 
TasLE II] — Dr. BELt’s Table. 
Results of the analysis of 117 samples of butter. 
i 

ry 3 3 Burrer Far. S 
2 & = e * 
= 3 5 = > o ae 5 . 
° ° ° ao Ei} oW ts) 
pe) ~ ~ 2 =e as = | 
5 5 5 2 eag| o >, 
© 5 S 22. Monee at eae Ss 
Bi Bo fs | 8 Seer Tare eee 
m4 om ow A oD) = es 
aU, dle een | Pe Palio 91349 | 86 
6.80 | 3.27 | .80 | 89.13 | .91309| 88 
15.50 | 2.10 | 1.70 | 80.70 | .91309} 88 
VL40) | 476. 27, |) n See OU eho oleae 90 
7.55 | 1.03 | 1.15 | 90.97 | .91889 | 85 
12.70 | .80| .86| 85.64] .vlv79 | 86 
11.67 | 2.20] .86} 85.97 | .91998| 87.5 87.20 
11.79 | 3.89 | .68| 84.14 | .91809 88.3 
14.04 | 1.63] 1.51 | 82.82] .91158] 83.3 
10.12 | 2.62] .70 | 86.56 | .91299 | 88.2 
4.91 | 1.54] .43 | 98.12 | .91208 89 87.42 
11.78 | 2.11 | .47 | 8.69 | .91299 89 
11.88 | 1.14 | .80] 86.23 | .91269 89 86.60 
13.22 | 1.84 | .68| 84.76 | .91269 87.8 
16.99 | 2.65 | 1.36 | 79.00 | .91289 88.7 
12.26 | 4.52] .94] 82.98 | .91289 87.5 
11.92 | 4.29 | 1.52 | 82.34 | .919239 87.5 
12.96 | 3.80 | .36 | 82.88 | .91299 88 
0.72 | 2.82 | .28| 87.18] .91198 88 
8.18 | 8.14| .92| 87.76 | .91269 87 
12.84 | 2.78] .98| 83.40 | .91269 87.5 
16.85 | 2.77 | <11 | 80.27 | .91188 87.8 
16.37 | 8.22] .56 | 79.85 | .91188 87.5 
17.06 | 2.13 | .88] 79.93 | .91198 87.8 
17.03 | 2.25] .86] 79.86 | .91298 87.8 87.80 
18.87 | 1.63 | .389 | 79.61 | .91208 87.3 
3.24 | 1.95 | .40] 85.11 | .91218 87.5 
12.99] .61 |. .34] 86.83 | .91138 89.2 
13.02 | .72) .61 | 85.65 | .91128 90.2 
11.74 | 1.32! .42| 86.52 | .91168 90 - 
8.72 | .58 | .70 | 90.00 | .91218 88.5 
9.55 | 4.17 | 24] 86.04] .91198 88.7 
14.41 | 3.10] .64] 81.85 | .91289 89 86.87 
20.75 | 3.82 | .61| 74.82} .91158 | 92 87.80 
14.26 | 8.82 | .22] 81.70 | .91989 88.5 86.45 
9.11 | 8.28] .4¢] 82.21 | .91979 88.5 86.00 
11.52 | 3.92} .41| 84.15 | .91389 87.5 85.50 
9.60 | 6.45 {| .82] 88.13] .91298| 89 
14.36 | 2.66 | 1.46] 81.52 | .91299 | 88.5 
15.52 | 4.08 | 1.54 | 78.86 | .91178 89 87.40 
17.56 | 2.98 | 1.14 | 78.82 | .91939 89 
17.18 | 3.00 | 1.24] 78.58 | .91299 88.5 
16.28 | 3.382 | 1.56 | 78.84 | .91279 88.5 
18.72 | 2.24 | 1.86] 77.68 | .91239 89 
16.42 | 2.80 | 1.60 | 79.18 | .91223 88 86.87 
13.62 | 3.00 | .60| 82.78 | .91078 90 88.00 
13.14 | 5.74 | 2.96 |. 78.16 | .91397 88 
19.40 | 3.70 | .56 | 76.34 | -91296 89 
13.70 | 2.30 | 1.86] 82.14] .91298| 90 
15.94 | 2.40 | 2.68 | 78.98 | .91106 91.5 
18.52 | 4:84 | 2.16 | 74.48 | .91191 90.5 
14.90 | 6.04 | 3.50 | 77.56 | .91188 90.5 
14.98 | 3.74] 1.14] 80.14] .91097 91.5 
11.71 | 3.04] .76 | 84.49] .91814| 88.5 
13.51 | 2.90] .70 | 82.89 | .91309| 88.5 
18.64 | 2.68 | .79 | 77.89 | .91050 | 93 88,60 
17.60 | 2.60] .98 | 78.82 | .91068 93 
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91 | County Londonderry ....| 11.81 | 2.85 -70 | 84.64 | .91085 92 
92 | County Londonderry ....| 13.88 | 3.15 wo | 82.22 | .91147 90 


93 | County Londonderry ....} 14.34] 3.31 -78 81.57 | .91188 90. 


94 | County Londonderry ....} 12.57 | 4.32 51 82.60 | .91065 92 


95 | County Londonderry ....| 13.56 | 2.29 75 83.40 | .91203 90. 


96 | County Londonderry ....| 11.56 | 2.82] .47 | 85.15 | .91179 90. 


8 ¥ 3 E Burter-Fat. 

5 erie ayo “dedic J (iPge 

a oH oan 4 SS AE, 

No.| WHENCE OBTAINED. é S 3 3 Bod | ‘se 

3 pn ea eel are ans | os 
co) 3) o oe Sen ell es 
ee kee Ss we | aS 

= i) o- ean et 3) 
‘ a vas fa ge ala lam 
58 SUMLC Vice e ts lnc 5 etd ee 138.55 | 2.49 SO 83.16 91093 92 
59 | Surrey......... BR eastevscials TOW he Sonal eros coal le eioree 91223 89 
60 | County Cork............ 13.63 44 62 85.31 91106 89 
61 Wopnty Cork. 2 5..025.5) 16:46 |) 1.13 4 1.12 81.29 | .91019 92 
'g2)), County: ‘Cork. ... 0... 0... 13.57 .65 .84 84.94 | .91140 89 
Gas iC@ounty, Cork... 2.05. )sc 14.98 -68 .68 83.66 | .90987 92. 
ozauCounty, Cork... dc) se. 15.34 -40 .69 83.57 | .91062 91 
65 Wounty) Cork, 2.23.65 24 14.64 46 .82 84.08 | .91041 git 
66 | Carnarvonshire.......... 11.41 | 3.03 -T0 84.86 | .91239 92 
67 | Carnarvonshire.......... 10.43 | 2.46 57 86.54 | .91148 89 
68 | Carnarvonshire.......... 13.79 | 2.96 | 1.26 81.99 | .91063 93 
69 | Carnarvonshire.......... 11:05) )) 771. 44, 80.80 | .91073 J. 93 
70 | Carnarvonshire.......... 11.36 | 4.97 | 1.04 82.63 | .91106 93 
71 | Carnarvonshire...:...... 16.24 | 9.20 40 84.16 7 .91134 93 
C2maNormanty |... ccccce) 53 CeeLeg ls Si60M 95 |e errs. || 29145 90 
73 | Irish salt butter.......... 16.89 | 8.56 | 1.23 73.32 | .91148 89. 
eM WAESHITE £5 ssisicicicrcic sc wie ois 11.59 | 1.49 44 86 48 | .91201 90. 
(CO NUL Eh Ce eee ee 13.21 | 1.74 .56 84.49 | .91179 90. 
46 | Wiltshire....... Sa enol ae aie? aK) 84.57 | .91146 90. 
HUGIMNVLESHITE os thec less clan oo 11.99 | 2.23 99 84.79 | .91182 89 
CE) ANSEL Te ee 12.57 | 1.58 89 84.96 | .91148 90. 
don} Cumberland «20/5 6.2... 11.81 | 8.388 | 3.06 76.75 | .91251 89 
80>) Cumberland .....)... 2. 12.08 | 2.89 | 3.74 81.79 | .91160 92 
Si Camberland ..3 25.0.0. 5, 12.89 | 3.69.] 3.18 80.27 | .91208 90 
SZeleCumberland ;..). .....<: Ep LOS ame. SS, lone 81.87 | .91060 92 
83 | Cumberland ..........2.. 11.18 | 1.79 | 5.32 81.71 | .91174 91; 
S27) Cuuberland,..2% $2... 19.12 | 3.93 | 4.02 72.93 | .91094 92. 
88 | County Monaghan....... 13.39 | 6.68 | 1.62] 78.31 | .91042 92. 
86 | County Monaghan....... 15.60 | 6.51 64 | 77.385 | .91014 92 
87 | County Monaghan....... 18.59 | 15.08 | 1.36 69.97 | 90947 93. 
88 | County Monaghan....... 13.50 | 2.58 65 | 83.37 | .91104 oF 
89 | County Monaghan....... 14.55 | 5.86 | 1.31 78.28 | .91030 93 
90 | County Monaghan....... 12.48 | 8.55 | .55 | 83.47 | .91070 92 


24,1 Dorsetshire. -,..5 20... 4. 13.92 | 2.18 52 83.43 | .91058 94 

BSeie Dorsetshire, .. .s..css.628 8.88 | 4.50 .50 86.12 | .91085 92.5 

done Worsetsbire.. o; 62.502. 12.55 | 2.22 | 1.35 83.88 | .91220 91.5 
100 | Dorsetshire..... oho guihes 12.81 | 1.78 74 84.67 | .91080 92.5 
101 | Staffordshire..._........ 10.61 | 1.11 63 87.65 | .91094 91.5 
102 | Staffordshire............ 12.87 | 1.56 76 84.81 |} .91244 89.5 
103 } Staffordshire............ 12.84 | 1.67 -06 84.93 | .91129 90 
104 | Staffordshire............ 13.11 | 1.66 -46 84.77 | .91178 91.5 
LOomeStattordshire....2s:4..<. 10.93 | 1.25 62 87.20 | .91190 89 
106 | Staffordshire..;..;.:.... 12.79 | 1.08 .66 |. 85.52 | .91011 93 
107 | County Sligo....... wesis fi de OOl | toyed 87 85.53 | .91011 3 
108 | County Sligo........... ole EE OD 4) 61289 87 82.22 | .91176 91 
109 | County Sligo....... metal Lae Gila ers seG .85 80.68 | .91091 90.5 
110 } County Sligo........... «| 14.12 ) 2.28 | 1.06 82.54 | .91280 90 
111 | County Galway.......... 13.78 -90 .85 84.47 | .91241 91.5 
112 | County Galway.......... 10:24 | 3.99 | 1.22 |] 84.55 | .91141 92.5 
113 | County Galway.......... 11.75 | 3.33 | 1.93 82.99 | .91151 93 
114 | County Galway........ Salve lise jf oalseid paler 80.83 | .91128 92.5 
115 | County Galway.......... 14.387 | 3.21 | 1.89 80.53 | .91937 94.5 
116 | County Galway.......... 14.50 | 1.44] 1.61 82.45 | .90939 9d 
117 | County Galway.......... 15.70 | 1.54 | 1.49 81.27 | .91178 92 


Per cent of fixed 
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TABLE IV. 


Limits given by different authorities. 


—— 


Water | Fat should Curd Salts 
AUTHORITY. should not} not be should not | should not 
exceed. less then. exceed. exceed. 
? Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. 
WWanklyn; fresh ......6850%... ROMs See G Ie erate asian [o's « oul tarsts 
Wanklyn, salted.............. Ulan aisaeeen ly Wa eh 3's 6 
Angell & Hehner............ 12 BO ris hehtrers rave 8 
OLS a Se Pe ee i oe SU aletetnerkesh, Rie ae state 
moemenne Amal. sls cea eles odes CUS AMY PES eee aE 
PPR sabe diane delve aw ertiaw Ole eed $2 SUN asa pas 8 
USGL gE Sr PE a Se SOLAS 32 8 
EERO MME aks Sais clhare a Sate nies otis ce, oe BOUVIER PAI WA be AN sl ee 
PRPS O AMEN sc. cparratete © Gy) Sooke wa ane os POT EM Mite ital 22S et chaltaerar 
Fleischman, fresh...-........ 18 80 6 
Fleischman, salted ........... 12 (SAO | aa 4-5 
ET hen Sieh. Se als odie Al la v'avele's 80 Sacaiey UO eagle 
ame REM ES oF Vols oS io Sot td os late SE | adaieials TOG Mos Melaiatav el Ge slatid a ee 
Peer Wands, Tepi adi. aed clacia PTs 5 4 
J. B. Edwards, butterine...... BOG es eer ees Pass a ater 10 
ieeal 420, fresh.) 62 jos. oe. Vy athe eet 4 4 
lasealpalted. 232.0 ose ke: 1 Aree 4. 8 
Handb, Hyg., p. 255, Hilger, fr’h 12 86 BiWiaryaderts 
Mange thys.,p.200, Hilger, sal’d|)s2).us ) seaee0 | sees ss 3 
Storage butter (Dauer butter)*. GAIN Sees Seo as 8 
MBM UG Sata, Gold shiva wie hale ditieees TORN EE ee sarNie. a oats 2°5 
MAMAVEOUL iis oui oslo GR Sails clo uiiege aks eb ps ee Sa hj ieee 
Minster we COS RULE er ad. SO SBS alttsseieei Ves Uveaicteteteeers 
RAINING cath Nock kee ce heel co weed 80 Sree | Tr rEe rie 


* Hassall, 430. 


So far as results on genuine butters obtained in my own laboratory 
are concerned the figures have been: | 


- Fat, 83 to 85 per cent. 
Water, 8 to 10 per cent. 
Curd, 1 to 3 per cent. 
Salts, 3 to 5 per cent. 


As may be seen, the minimum of butter fat permissible is usually 
taken as eighty per cent. 

Many German analysts lump together the water, curd and salts un- 
der the term “buttermilk.” Others again omit the salts from the 
“buttermilk,” and report percentages of fat, buttermilk and salts. 

The amount of mineral matter contained in the butter or remaining 
on incineration of the sample, is called by some ‘‘ash,” by others 
‘“ salts,” and by others again ‘‘salt” (meaning thereby ordinary 
kitchen salt). The term “ash ” probably describes it the most accur- 
ately. ‘*Salts” is applied because the curd also contains a small pro- 
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portion of mineral salts (phosphates, etc.), whereas ‘‘ salt” is applied 
by many because the proportion of mineral salts obtained from the 
curd is so small as to practically constitute no greater impurity than 
is ordinarily encountered in ordinary kitchen salt. (Hassall Food, 
p. 434.) From the following results it will be seen that common salt 
constitutes about 93 to 97 per cent of the ash of butter and its sub- 
stitutes, 


Number ’ Ash. Na. Cl. 
AS TEGETS om vite eis oye pa ateiots ie eho bene cie ote 1268 3-81 3-65 
Layo eae a aenne Seve ESM Tate won MORE 1337 2-88 2-68 
Bathe scare (erie iris tele cal <i peels easlet ane 1269 2-77 2-70 
PSTVE Ger es cih a toialateiede she ete rclatelein iad ine sieve a= 1314 6-17 5:87 
Oleomaroanines 2). fiw sblere «Ve ules. ave clam 1329 4-43 | . 4-24 
Oleomargarine. 25.5.4. ais’. «sch aie seke eb 1399 7-63 7-30 


A large proportion of salt is sometimes added to preserve the butter 
which has been so unskillfully made that an undue proportion of curd 
remains in it. 

The organic non-fatty substance in butter, consists of the non-fatty. 
portion of the milk from which it is obtained. It is chiefly caseine, 
and accordingly may figure in reports of butter analysis as “ caseine ” 
or ‘‘curd.” Some chemists determine the amount of milk-sugar 
present or the product from the change of milk sugar in the process 
of souring, 2. ¢., lactic acid. A reference to Nos. 96 to 111, on 
Koenig’s table shows that Menozzi found lactic acid in the twenty- 
two butters which he examined to the extent of 0-04 to 0-22 per cent, 
with an average of 0-12 per cent. 

Cane sugar is sometimes added to butter to partially replace the salt 
as a preservative, but it is not generally liked by consumers, and such 
addition is infrequent. 

Small amounts of salicylic acid, nitre or of borax are also used as 
preservatives. By many these are not regarded as legitimate additions. 

Coloring matters, usually added in winter when cows are on dry. 
feed, are in a similar position. Koenig says that coloring butter has 
become a necessary evil through a perverted taste in color on the part 
of consumers. The coloring does not add to the flavor, and should 
not more be expected by consumers than the coloring of wines, how- 
ever harmless the coloring matter. 

The rancidity of butter is the result of a separation of the butyric 
acid in the butter from its combination with glycerine. It is usually 
believed to be caused by the alteration of the caseine —a very unsta- 
ble substance when in the moist state. 

Hageman (Landw. Versuchsstat., 1882, vol. 28, page 201) attributes 
it to the action of the lactic acid formed from the milk sugar present. 
V. Lang asserts that the rancidity of butter is at first due to the for- 
mation of butyric acid from lactic acid under the influence of a fer- 
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ment. At a later stage only the butyric acid is separated from 
its combination with glycerine in the butyrin of the fat. (Kunstbut- 
terfabrikation. ) 

Numerous methods of restoring rancid butter have been tried. 
Thus far, though success has attended the effort to remove the ran- 
cidity, it has always been attended with the loss of the delicacy of 
flavor which would cause the butter to be rated of high-grade. The 
methods consist essentially in washing the butter with water alone, or 
with water containing minute amounts of alkali. 

The amount of butyric acid necessary toimpart a very rancid flavor 
and odor, is extremely small, and as butyric acid is soluble in water, or | 
can be neutralized by alkali, the rancidity can be removed by the 
above means. On the other hand the difficulty of working water into 
a mass of butter to wash out the butyric acid and the working it out 
again if the butter is solid, usually makes the treatment ‘“ cost more 
than it comes to,” and if the butter is melted and then washed, the 
‘‘ grain” is spoiled and the flavor is still further impaired. 


ADULTERATIONS OF BUTTER. 


The definition of adulteration in the case of food or drink, which is 
usually accepted here and in England, isgiven by G. W. Wigner in 
the prize essay prepared for the competition instituted by the American 
National Board of Trade (Analyst vol. 6, p. 3), which has been in- 
corporated into the State statute, chap. 407, Laws of 1881. It is as 
follows: Section 3. An article shall be deemed to be adulterated 

(6.) In the case of food or drink. 

1. If any substance or substances has or have been mixed with it so 
as to reduce or lower or injuriously affect its quality or strength. 

2. If any inferior or cheaper substance or substances have been sub- 
stituted wholly or in part for the article. 

3. If any valuable constituent of the article has been wholly or in 
part abstracted. 

4, If it be an imitation of, or be sold under the name of, another 
article. 

5. If it consists wholly or in part of a deceased or decomposed, or 
putrid or rotten animal or vegetable substance, whether manufactured 
or not, or in the case of milk if it is the produce of a diseased animal. 

6. If it be colored, or coated, or polished, or powdered, whereby 
damage is concealed, or it is made to appear better than it really is, or 
of greater value. 

' %. If it contained any added pvisonous ingredient, or any ingredient 
which may render such article injurious to the health of a person con- 
suming it, provided, that the State Board of Health may, with the 
approval of the Governor, from time to time declare certain articles or 
preparations to be exempt from the provisions of this act; and pro- 
vided further, that the provisions of this act shall not apply to mix- 
tures or compounds, recognized as ordinary articles of food, provided 
that the same are not injurious to health and that the articles are 
distinctly labeled as a mixture, stating the components of the mixture. 
i The following substances have been thentioned as adulterants of 
utter : 
Excessive amounts of water, curd and salt. 
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The introduction of such large amounts of water as have been some- 
times found (up to fifty per cent) is said to be only made possible by 
warming the butter until it is quite soft and then stirring in water 
until it hardens sufficiently to retain it. 

Excessive amounts of any preservatives other than salt, as saltpeter, 
borax or salicylic acid. By some, any addition of these substances is 
regarded as an adulterant. 

Vegetable matters for bulk as starch from grain or potatoes, potatoes 
dried and ground, carrot scrapings, syrup, carregeen mucilage. 

Animal products for bulk. White cheese, gelatine, butyric acid. 

Mineral matters for bulk and weight as chalk, soapstone, heavy spar 
gypsum, white lead, alum, water glass or sodium silicate and alkalies. 
The use of borax or alum is said to make the incorporation of larger 
proportions of water more easy. (Dietzsch, p. 206). 

Fatty substances. Vegetable oils, as benne or sesame oil, cotton- 
seed oil, mangosteen oil, rape-seed, cocoanut, palm, peanut, olive and 
other oils. 

Animal fats, as beef, mutton and bone fat, lard and lard oil, ete. 

Hurtful coloring matters as chrome yellow (chromate of lead) and 
coal tar colors, Victoria yellow (Saffron substitute). (Potassium 
Dinitrocresylate). Martius yellow (calcium or potassium Dinitrona- 
phthylate), etc. Vegetable coloring matters ordinarily reckoned as 
harmless are not considered as adulterants by many. Such are annatto 
carrot juice, turmeric and marigold flowers. (Calendula off). The 
fruit of the winter cherry (Physalis alkekingi) has been mentioned, but 
Tollen’s Handbuch off. Gesundheitswesens, vol. 1, p. 46, says that it is 
improbable. 


DETERMINATION OF WATER AND OTHER NON-FATTY CONSTITUENTS. 


Determination of water and other non-fatty constituents. 

It has been noted by Husson that when much water is present in a 
butter if a knife is plunged into it droplets of water appear in the track 
of the knife. He also notes that the butter is crumbly when large 
amounts of water are present. ° 

In taking a sample for the quantitative determination of the water, 
care must be taken to obtain what fairly represents the average consti- 
tution of the sample. If the sample is soft it may sometimes be pre- 
viously mixed with a stout spatula. If hard, a fair proportion of the 
interior and exterior must enter into the portion taken. Since the 
water and fat do not readily mingle the mixture of the two can seldom 
be made quite uniform. ‘The simplest method in theory proposed for 
the determination of the water, consists in melting a known amount 
in a graduated tube, and reading off the volume of water. Although 
the volume of water is slightly increased by the curd and salt present 
in it, the increase is umimportant in this relation,and the relative pro- 
portion of the water by weight can be calculated. (Hassall). The 
difficulty with this method is that the curd only partially separates 
from the fat, and the line of demarcation betaveen the water and fat 
is rendered indistinct. 

A method used by Heeren, Lefeldt, Birnbaum and others consists 
in melting the butter as before mentioned and forcing a more com- 
plete separation in a short time by placing the graduated tube in an 
iron cylinder attached to a rotating arm. The apparatus described 
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and figured (first report, NewYork State Dairy Commissioner, p. 106), 
as in use for the determination of the volume per cent of cream in 
milk can be used, or a rougher device of the same character can be 
improvised. (v. Babo Landwirth correspblatt., Baden, 1863 p. 65. 
Martigny Die Milch, etc., 1, 1871-2, 195). 

The use of some solvent for the fat as ether, or petroleum naphtha to 
facilitate the separation is a method adopted by some. Babo uses ether 
and the centrifugal apparatus already alluded to. Other chemists as 
Hoorn, Johanson, Caldwell (2d Report N. Y. State Board of Health, 
p- 526), and others use petroleum ether, and after thorough shaking 
allow the graduated tubes to stand, and read off. 

An objection, though not a very serious one, to these methods is that 
the results are obtained in percentages by volume and not by weight, 
the usual form in which they are to be recorded or reported. On this 
account most analysts prefer the determination of water by weight. 

Weighing the butter in a cylinder, adding about twice its weight of 
water, keeping the fat melted until clear, solidfying and cooling, and 
then running out the water and weighing the fat remaining is a method 
used bysome. (Duflos and Hirsch, Die wichtigsten Lebensoeduerfnisse, 
etc). Griessmayer, Die Verfalschung der wichtigsten Nahrungs und 
Genussmittel, 1880. Elsner Die Praxis des Nahrungsmittel —Chem- 
ikers, 1880. . : 

_ Dietzsch (Nahrungsmittel und Getraenke, 4th ed. Zurich, 1884, p. 

214), accomplishes this in an ingenous manner by putting the mixture. 
of butter and warm water into a tube, corking it up, shaking and 
cooling in an inverted position so that the fat occupies the lower end 
of the tube and the water may be readily poured off. 

These methods are properly a determination of the amount of fat 
and not of the water, though by them data can be obtained from 
which the ‘approximate percentage of water may be calculated. 

A practical objection to this method is that with many butters, as 
well as substitutes therefor, much of the curd holding moisture will 
remain suspended in the melted fat, rendering the complete separation 
of the water difficult or impossible. The water poured off contains 
the salt and a part only of the curd, so that with the most careful 
weighing it affords only an approximate estimation of the amount of 
fat present. Objections of this character are also presented by Cauld- 
well (Loe. cit). 

Drying a weighed quantity of butter in a dish over a boiling water 
bath is another more accurate method (Blyth). 

It requires some considerable time, during which there is a danger 
of some loss of the fat at the temperature required. The water being 
heavier sinks to the bottom of the melted fat and is protected by it 
against rapid evaporation. The addition of a small amount of abso- 
lute alcohol to cause the water and fat to commingle and allow water 
and alcohol to be driven out together, only partially remedies this difli- 
culty since the curd acts as a sponge and obstinately retains the water. 

The method which has been found the most satisfactory (Angell 
and Hehner, p. 12), consists in drying a weighed portion of the sample 
in a capacious platinum dish over a low flame, the mass being con- 
tinually stirred with a thermometer which should not indicate over 
105 to 110 degrees C. (220 to 230 degrees F.), throughout (Blyth, 
foods). 
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The operation is finished when bubbles of steam cease to escape 
through the fat. The method requires constant attention, but is more 
rapid and satisfactory than drying over the water bath. From seven 
to ten grammes is a good quantity to use for this test. It is well to heat 
cautiously for some little time until the curd contracts in bulk from 
loss of water before allowing the thermometer bulb to come in contact 
with the curd, otherwise it attaches itself very firmly and is removed 
with difficulty. The small amount of fat adhering to the thermometer 
bulb may be rinsed into the dish with a few drops of ether, and the 
ether driven off by a few minutes heating-on the water bath. 

The other non-fatty adulterants mentioned, except coloring matters 
which usually remain with the fat, are frequently neglected by analysts 
because of their infrequency (Allen 2, p. 202). These analysts con- 
tent themselves with a determination of the fat alone, or of the water 
and the fat. If the fat is eighty per cent or over they regard the sam- 
ple as unadulterated so far as non-fatty constituents are concerned. 

Bischoff (Handb. off. Gesundheitswesens, 2.509) states that in none 
of the samples of butter examined by him in Berlin, since 1875 (some 
800), has he found any of the mineral or vegetable adulterations men- 
tioned, though accusations of that sort have frequently been made. 
The term ‘‘bosh butter” has been applied according to Hassall (p. 
430), tg butters adulterated with starch or substances containing it. 
According to a witness before the New York Legislative Committee on 
public health (p. 227), the name was derived from the name of the 
town Hertogenbosch, in Holland where large amounts of artificial 
butter are made. 

To determine the character of the non-fatty adulterants other than 
water, Hilger (Handb. der Hygien. Nahrungsmittel, Leipzig, 1882, p. 
256), recommends taking five to ten grammes of the butter, adding to it 
in a test tube about twice as much water (preferably containing alcohol) 
and warming for some time at the melting point of the fat. ‘The fatty 
layer retains the foreign coloring matters, the aqueous layer below dis- 
solves the salt, borax, alum, alkali, water glass, salicylic acid, etc., 
while the insoluble portions, as starchy material, heavy spar, chalk, etc., 
settle to the bottom. 

Dietzsch (Loc. cit.) gives a detailed method of testing the solution 
and sediment obtained by a similar treatment. The sediment is fil- 
tered out, then the caseine is dissolved off by ammonia, leaving starch 
and. insoluble mineral matters to be tested by the microscope by iodine 
for starch and by other well known chemical methods for chalk, gyp- 
sum, heavy spar (barium sulphat), soapstone, ete. 

In the water solution tests may be made for the soluble adulterants. 
J. B. Edwards, of Montreal, states that borax to the extent of one or 
two per cent is not, in his estimation, an adulteration. By a large 
number of chemists, however, the presence of any borax is regarded 
as a hurtful addition, since it is believed by them that even small 
amounts in food interfere materially with the processes of digestion, 
the effect being naturally more marked where the digestive powers are 
weak. 

To detect lead, copper or zinc compounds, the two latter usually 
being present as the result of using brass, copper or zinc vessels in the 
manufacture or storing of butter Dietzsch (p. 217), also 'Tollens (Handb. 
off. Ges. p. 492), recommends boiling fifty grammes of the butter for 
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‘fifteen minutes with 100 to 120 cubic centimetres of water, and ten 
cubic centimetres pure hydrochloric or nitric acid, filtering through a 
wetted filter, and testing the acid solution for these metals with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, potassium ferrocyanide, ete. 

The addition of gelatin to butter, presumably for the purpose of 
giving it more consistency in warm weather, is a matter which has 
come up but recently and has not yet been mentioned in the literature 
of the subject. The presence of the gelatin is very difficult of detec- 
tion since in many of its properties it bears a close resemblance to the 
albuminoids of the curd. Besides this, our knowledge of gelatin and 
of the albuminoids in milk is as yet very incomplete. 

A method for its detection was devised which seems to answer the re- 
quirements of the case tolerably well. The gelatin was extracted from 
fifty to seventy-five grammes of the butter by heating with water, the 
water solution partly cleared by filtration or straining through muslin, 
was then boiled with the addition of a drop of dilute acetic acid and 
a few drops of potassium ferrocyanide until the precipitate, which 
only forms after a time, turned blue and was in a state to filter readily. 
In the warm filtrate the gelatin was tested for by solution of tannic 
acid or chlorine gas. With most butters unadulterated with gelatin, 
only a slight turbidity was produced. With a few containing much 
buttermilk or with milk serum the turbidity was more dense, some- 
times affording a flocculent precipitate. When gelatin was present a 
stringy precipitate of very different character and very decided was 
obtained. Examinations of the fat, so far as the experiments went, 
did not indicate that any reaction between the fat and the gelatin had 
taken place. 

The addition has been chiefly suspected in the case of artificial but- 
ters, and with these the question comes up as to whether some gelati- 
noid substance may not be extracted from the membrane in the process 
of rendering the fat. The presence of some such substance is specified 
in some of the patents relating to the manufacture of oleomargarine 
and other fats. (Paris, Pat. No. 19,011, Jan. 1882, Huet. Eng. Pats. 
5,249, 1881, and 134, 1882, Huet.) 

Butyric acid is reported as an adulterant of butter by J. Zanm 
(Quelques essais sur des Beurres fondus, Constantinople, Fres. zeits. f. 
Anal. Chem. 23, 87). To detect it he recommends washing the butter 
fat and testing for and determining the butyric acid in the washings. 

On account of the presumable infrequency of adulteration by organic 
non-fatty substances or mineral substances other than salt, it is a com- 
mon practice among analysts to call all the mineral constituents of 

_ butter ‘‘salt,” and the organic non-fatty substances ‘‘curd” or 
“caseine ” (Allen 2, 204, etc). 

The mineral constituents of butter, salt and mineral adulterants, 
are determined by incineration of weighed amounts of the material 
directly, or incinerating the residue after extracting the fat with ether 
or some similar solvent. Lead, if present, might be thus volatilized and 
escape detection, saltpetre also would be destroyed, but all other min- 
eral adulterants enumerated will remain and can be detected by the , 
well known methods of mineral analysis. 

If a strong heat is applied before the removal of the water there 1s 
danger of mechanical loss by the boiling of the water beneath the 
layer of fat. After removing the water the fat can be burned off 
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quietly. The salt often fuses about some of the partially burned car- 
bon in the residue so as to protect it from oxidation, leaving the ash 
gray, or even black, and if the heat is continued until the ash is per- 
fectly white, so much salt has been volatilized that the quantitative 
results are erroneous. If the ash is light gray, without long heating 
the results are sufficiently close. If black, the most accurate method 
is to dissolve all the soluble salts with water, and burn the carbona- 
ceous residue, add the water solution, evaporate, ignite and weigh. 
Titration with standard silver nitrate solution will then show whether 
the mineral matter is entirely or only partially common salt. The fat 
may be determined approximately by the method of Dietzsch. The 
amount of fat is determined by melting the butter until the curd has 
settled, pouring off as much of the clear fat as possible into a weighed 
dish, dissolving off the remainder of the fat into the same dish with 
ether, petroleum spirit or carbon disulphide, evaporating off the sol- 
vent and weighing. 

Some chemists use the solvent from the start without pouring off 
any portion of it. In the case of some butters where the curd sepa- 
rates with difficulty, this is the only satisfactory plan. The residue 
insoluble in the ether may be dried and weighed, giving curd and salt. 
If the amount of water is known the percentage of fat may be deter- 
mined indirectly by difference, a plan recommended as accurate by 
Allen (2, p. 105), Hehner and Angell (p. 18, ete.). 

Some prefer to mix the butter with sand or pounded glass and ex- 
tract in a fat extraction apparatus as Soxhlets. Hilger (Handb. Hyg. 
Nahr. p. 256) Tollens, Soxhlet, Thom., ete. 

The proportion of caseine or curd, or what is generally reckoned as 
such is usually obtained by difference. ‘The approximate estimation of 
the fat by melting with water in a tube and pouring off the water has 
already been mentioned. 


EXAMINATION OF THE FAT. 


The most important point at the present day in the examination of 
butter is the determination of the character of the fat, and first, it may 
be stated that what is known in commerce or in daily life as a simple 
fat, consists almost invariably of a mixture of several different sub- 
stances called ‘‘ fats” by the chemists. In the chemical sense a fat 
results from a combination of a fatty acid with glycerine, water being 
eliminated at the time of the union. Such fats are called glycerides, 
and the names by which they are designated terminate in ‘in,”e. g., 
stearin is the glyceride of stearic acid, palmitine is the glyceride of 
palmitic acid, arachin, that of arachidic, etc., ete. 

Glycerine has the property of uniting with one, two or three mole- 
cules of fatty acid affording mono-di or tri-glycerides designated ac- 
cording to the acid, e. g., mono-stearin, distearin, tristearin, mono- 
palmatin, dipalmatin, tripalmatin, ete., ete. 

In almost all the fats occurring in nature the fats are tri-glycerides, 
tristearin, tripalmatin, triolein, etc., and in speaking of natural pro- 
ducts the prefix “tri” is omitted, being understood. 

The mode of combination of glycerine with fatty acids may perhaps 
be best understood from the following example : 
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Glycerine. Stearic acid. Tristearine, glyceryl tristearate. Water. 
HO  H Cig Ha; O2 Cis H35 O2 
C3 Hs 4H O44 H Cyg H35 O27. = C3 Hs ...... %1g H35 O2 + 3H 20 
HO H Cig H35 O2 Cis H35 Oz 
Glycerine. Stearic acid. Distarine, glyceryl distearate. Water. 
HO ‘ C 35 Has O2 
H Cig H35 02 _ a, w- ST ee tN 
. Hs dO H Cig H35 O2 ~ Og) Hs js 226 Fae 02 ( 2H 20 
Glycerine. Stearic acid. Mono-stearine, glyceryle mono-starate Water. 
OH. : Cig H 3502 +) He O 
C3 Hs «O H.+ H Cig Ha5 O2 = C3 Hs .......4O0 
O OH 


The formula of stearic acid may be also written C,, H, Oz. 
This particular fatty acid has been selected for illustration as probably 
the most familiar one of those existing in butter and other commerciai 
fats. It belongs to the best known series of fatty acids which are 
most common in these products; the series designated as the C 
nH, w O,, series where the number of hydrogen atoms is twice 
that of the carbon atoms, two atoms of oxygen always being present. 
The few members of this series may be given by way of illustration: 

Formic acid, C H, 0,. 

Acetic acid, C, H, O,., 

Propionic acid, C, H, O.. 

Butyric acid, C, H,; O,. 

Valerianic or valeric, C; H; O., ete. etc. 

There are other series as the O n H,,, O, to which the oleic 
acid belongs etc. In the accompanying table are given the formulz 
occurrence, etc., of the principal fatty acids which have been isolated 
and identified : 
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It will be noted that margaric acid is not recognized as a constituent 
of butter or any other natural fat. A substance in the condition of 
elyceride and the corresponding fatty acid was described in his 
researches on fats by Chevreul and by him named margarine and mar- 
garic acid. He supposed it to be an individual acid with the formula 
©,, Hg, O., and that it was a frequent and important constituent 
uent of animal and other fats. It has since been proved that what he 
examined was a mixture of palmitic and stearic acids, C,, Hy O., 
and O,s Hy, O., and that the true margaric acid was not a natural 
constituent of any of our common fats. 

It was supposed by Chevreul to exist in butter constituting to- 
gether with olein the chief substances in their fat. Hence the manu- 
facture of the term “ oleomargarine ” as a trade name for the substitute 
for butter. 

Chevreul’s statement was that butter fat consisted of stearin, mar- 
gerin and olein, with small quantities of butyrin, caproin, and caprin 
to which its odorisdue. According to Heintz, it contains oleine, much 
palmitin, some stearin and very small quantities of glycerides, yield- 
ing myristic and butic (or arachidic)acids (Watts Dict. 1, 687). 
Until 1874 the only recorded analysis was that of Bromeis, which was 
given thus : 


Per cent. 
AD PORINC 5-0 a) sinh wae amm male eateise se ce erin ayia h Rdiettnieen 68 
BUG pTOwINE of ies hss Ns cgay sioe Rh ee Bah ie vln aie weet 30 
Butyroleine, caproine and caprine........... Baise Witista'n Vin ate 2 


Later researches have proved this analysis to be erroneous in every 
detail. The margarine, as indicated above, has been shown to be a 
mixture of stearin and palmitin. That called margarine by Bromeis 
was also found to contain glycerides of butyric and capric acid. ‘The 
butyrolein, as appears from the experiments of Gottlieb is nothing but 
triolein, while the butyrine, caproin, caprin, exists in much larger, 
proportion in butter, as proven by the experiments of Angell and 
Hehner (Butter, its Analysis and Adulterations, London, 1874. See 
review of the same, Chemical News, vol. 30, page 174). 

Blyth states that the general composition of butter appears to be as- 
follows : 


Glycerides : 
Per cent. 
QING sia role nce eis so Kapka t od Senin Ope he a aibiwis acs She NR yen eine 42-21 
Stearine and PalmiGine. cs si: s/e nnve ou Siam ols bimnivie dite oie RR 50-00 
BOB YEUNG « «cse 6 sie ww syn mors MISTS mn gyRbnaue as alts al ss Ryn ois 7-69 
Caproine ...... 
JATIN xiang oe fis vse ones pid Sia ines s bas eueisleie = a aiNRn ere -10 
Caprine (Rutin) 
100-00 
Fatty acids: 
Olle Acie, 5 siicis sapiens =m aterm epee Gere ayoaleie ki 40-40 
Stearic. And palmitic scids'cixn ik.) swtowe bee soe Nam tae anes 47-75 


Tngol, aordein sie fy ooo ans on eretare maine sr ailkre bo HRN ATO 87-90 
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in} Very sparingly 


Ag. salt 


soluble in cold 
water, more gol- 
uble in warm 
water, less sol- 
uble in alcohol. 


Insoluble in cold 
water, 


epatiuely soluble 
in boiling water, 
less soluble than 
butyrate. 


Almost insoluble 
in water, soluble 
in acids and 
and ammonia. 


Insoluble in cold, 
sparingly sol’ble 
in boiling water, 


sol’ble in ammo- 


nia, 


Rasily soluble in 
ammonia. 


Insol’ ble in water 
sol’ble in ammo- 
nia.. 


Tnsol’ble in warm 
water. 


Insol’ble in water, 
easily soluble in 
ammonia, 


Tolerably soluble 
in boiling, less 
soluble in cold 
alcohol, 


Unstable. 


Soluble in alceo- 


Slowly soluble in 


Pb. salt. Zn. salt, Cu, salt. 
Sol’ble in alcohol, Sparingly soluble) Ver sparing] 
less soluble in| in water and al- golunte in cold, 


water. 


Readily soluble in 
water. 


Sparingly soluble 
in water. 


a 


Insol’ble in water, 
very sparingly 
sol’ble in boiling 
alcohol. 


Insol’ble in water, 
almost insoluble 
in alcohol. 


Insol’ble in water. 


Insoluble or very 
sparingly sol’ble 
in water, alcohol 
or cold ether. 


Very sparingly 
sol’ble in aleohol 
or ether, soluble 
in oil of, turpen- 
tine. - 


holie solution of 
acetic acid. 


cold, quickly sol- 
uble in boiling 
ether, 


Almost insoluble 


cohol. more so in warm 


water, 


Soluble in cold] Easily soluble in 
and hot water. | water and alco- 
hol. 


L 
Peet... 4 
. 
4 
hearer ‘ Insol’ble in water 


or alcohol, sol 
uble in ammonia 


4 
Scarcely sol’ble in 


in alcohol and! water or alcohol 


water. 


Light green loose 
powder. 


Pale green loose 
powder, 


Light blue bulky 
amorphous pow- 
der. 


ROOOOOC AO OOe Sparingly soluble 
in boiling aleo- 


hol. 


White powder) Very soluble in 


melting below) alcohol. 


100°. 


TABLE V. 
Formula. Occurrence. Preparation. Boiling point, Moline, point. Sp. gr. at.0 deg. Solvents. Ca. salt. Ba. salt. Mg. salt 
SS _————— | — 
O,, Hy, 0, ...--.| In butter, cod-liver oil, muscle plasma,| Product of a peculiar kind of saccharine 163° |— 28 to+2° -9817 | Water, alcohol. | Transparent Soluble in water. Very soluble 
secretions of various insects ; croton| fermentation; sugar is fermented in scales, less sol- water. 
oil, tamarinds, fruit of soap-nut tree,| presence of putrid cheese, tartaric acid uble in warm 
and of gingko bilboa, putrid cheese| and skim milk ; potato starch can be y than in cold 
and ee aes yeast and the sour! used in place of sugar. water. 
iquids of tan-yard. 
Cael Oacivies «> In dolphin oil and other fish oils, also By oxidation of amyl alcohol, C,, H, a7 Gta es Gk meee a 4 -9536 | Water, alcohol. Readily soluble in| Soluble in water,} Tolerably soluble 
in various roots and perspiration. (O H). water and dilute} difficultly sol’ble| in water, spar- 
: alcohol, less sol-| in absolute alco-| ingly soluble in 
uble in absolute} hol. in alcohol. 
alcohol, 
Caproic.......-.| Cs, Hi, O....... In butter, cocoanut oil, limburger and] Obtained from crude fermentation bu- 205°" || asec +9420 | Sparingly soluble] Soluble in water. Soluble in water,| Soluble in water. 
other similar cheeses ; fusel oil from|  tyric acid by fractional distillation. in water, soluble easily soluble in 
mangel-wurzel spirit. in alcohol and alcohol. 
sulphuric acid. 
Caprylic ........] Cx, Hy, Oy...... In butter, cocoanut oil, and in many| From cocoanut oil by recrystallization| — 235-237° 16-17° “9189 | Soluble in 400] ............... Difficultly sol’ble} ............... 
other fats, also in old cheese. of the barium salt formed from the parts boiling in water, insol- 
acids which can be distilled over. water, and alco- uble in alcohol 
hol and water. and ether. 
i il, in several] From cocoanut oil by process aboye 268-270° 30° |) six-ccetetomeny Somewhat soluble] More soluble in| Soluble in boili’g, Difficultly sol’ble 
ee Bees OFF SE ai een ie a eel ted Be in boiling water,] water and alco-| less soluble in| in cold water. 
: a aprylic acids. soluble in alco-| hol than Ba. salt. cold water, solu- 
with caproic and caprylic acids hol. bletaibeilineal! 
cohol. 
c j repar > distilli ids from laurel|225.5° at pres- 43-5° -883 | Insol’ble in water,| Somewhat soluble} Soluble in hot! Almost insoluble 
Tanric.......... Gis Hy, O;..... In laurel fat, cocoanut oil palm nut oil,| Prepared by distilling aci y | Sc ‘hi wy : \ t insoluble 
‘a ik i rim 1 i rd shed pressure. sure of 100 easily soluble in} in boiling water] water and-aleo-| in boiling water. 
OSES OSSEISLESISS TURE MANE etonder cumin : mm. alcohol and| and alcohol. hol to a small) soluble in boil- 
} ether. extent. ing alcohol. 
| 
: eeolni ris-| 248° at pres- 3.8° ’ble in water] ............... Ve artngly| Insol’ble i 
\| Myristic ......., (ChB 0 Sareea In nutmeg butter, Otaba fat and re From nutmegs by dissolving out myris eae Dee: BBB Woo daonuocs base) plein oe (ore epeuualy Insol’ble in water. 
bread, also in butter and cocoanut oil.) tin with ether. pa PRIS GEL anatnleonnll 
alcohol . 
2 : i reerystallizati 268.5° < 4 2ON|| "Serer eee Insol’ble in water.| Insol’ble in water] Insoluble or very] Insoluble or yer 
Palmitic ....... +| Cy, Hy, On... ‘In almost every animal and vegetable prom Pala on pyrene uzntion Si AgSb: Bt pres. a abundantly sol-| orether, slightly) sparingly sor bie sparingly sol’ble 
fat, in butter and palm oil. Scene / mm. uble in boiling] soluble in warm) in water and al-| in cold water or 
alcohol and} alcohol. cohol. alcohol, soluble 
ether. in boiling aleo- 
hol. 
a : + fraction: ipi-| 287° at pres- 69 -2° 1-01 | Insol’blein water! White fusible} Insol’blein water, Tolerably soluble 
Stearic... Ci, Hy, O...... Tn almost every animal and vegetable) From mutton suet by fractional precipi pee ia cd and cold alcohol] tasteless powder.| alcohol or ether.| in boiling, al- 
: fat ; in butter and tallow tation . eas Ramiity ti ee most insoluble 
; : ing alcohol and in cold alcohol, 
_ — “ — ether. 
Hy . F ag | racer Nee Piwallieon o> ocnen Insol’ble in water, Insol’ble in water.| Insol’ble in water, Insol’ble in water, 
; Arachidic....., +| Cx, Ha, Or... -- In earth nut oil, butter and human fat.| From erat oil by same process as} .... Bente gealable sparing soluble| sparingly sol’ble 
P ; ITN OCU in cold alcohol, in boiling alco-| in hot alcohol. 
and easily sol’ble hol. 
in boiling abso- 
: lute alcohol and 
ether. 
i 7 i Sots 14° | .808 at 19° | Sol’bleincold and] Slightly sol’ble in| Insol’blein water,| Granular soft salt. 
Oleic... Om H...O, .| In almost every animal and yegetable| By separation of lead ae fon elas of ar +. : hot alcohol, also ether and ben-| slightly soluble 
"ie cael fat; in butter and tallow. acetic group by extraction with ether. ineth’rand cone. zine. in boiling: alco- 
sulphuric acid ; hol, insoluble in 
insol. in water. ether . 
SSS—_—_—_———— — 
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SOLYVIC ACID Fer es cle cdeeccasasmesecsiesedereaveedade 6-72 
Saproie’. .).2 45. Sina ane sae etntene =A AS OTT oe ae a arsiatts AHI Laws 
BADE V UG) ieee vee A ses vce laa Nee Se eae he Pane HAE RRB Fe 
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Total acids calculating soluble as butyric.............. 94-62 


Muter obtained 40-4 per cent and 34-8 per cent oleic acid in genuine 
butter (Analyst, II, 73). 

According to E. Wein (Sitzungsber, d. Phys. Med. Soc. Erlangen, 
XI, page 1664) butter contains : 


Glyceride. Corresponding acid. 

SMEY YING. 0.0 6 os ©; Ey (Cr iy Os); (Butynien: Saas te ©.) Ay); 
Oaproine .......... Cy H, (C, Hi 0,); Caproic.......... C; Hy O, 
Gaoryline...... 5. ©; OH; (C;, Hi, 0;); “Caprylic .......-.°C; “Hi OQ; 
Caprine or 

PERPEE EEN cs! aie oars CE (Oyo lig. Os)a, CAPMIC: . x02 vans foi) Cig, boy Oy 
Myristine ........ Ore (Cre tia, Os)s My rietiG 42 2c .e\5'. CO; HO; 
Palmabine ns)... .., Cs Hs (Ci, Ha O}), Palmitie......,.'.< Cie tits OF 
Stearie ...... ie, Oat le (Cpatlcn a )g ISECALIC se.0'a' bieie sts ©, H1i,'0; 
Arachin or 

tint tos. sper O18 bul (OA call B PERI 8 0 PEM Nier to) cays NC cle mh MOP: Co Hay O, 
HUE eal CE (Ore Plane Oa)s | OlCIG sca) ate tees OO} AXO! 


and this list is the one generally accepted. The author also states 
that formic and acetic acids have been found in minute quantities. 
Reichardt (Arch. Pharm. [3] X, 339), includes laurine or laurostearine, 
C; Hs (Cy His O,);, in the list: so also Koenig, Lecithin Cy He 
NPO,, is also a constituent of butter (Schaedler, page 641). 

The elementary composition of butter as compared with other fats 
will be found in the following table : 


TasBLe VI, 


Elementary composition of animal fats. 


dead " Per cent 
NAME OF FAT. Melhinp mointaly sorecason, When cent varga Le cont 
point. carbon. | “sen, | XYeeu- 

Degrees. Degrees. 

METHOMG LAL seta sisiseisie cise joss 41.0-52.5 24-43 76.61 12.03 11.36 
Oixaligtienianelscistie sine xe cece 41.0-50.0 36 76.50 11.91 11.59 
LET TES ye a Oe ere 42.5-48.0 28 76.54 11.94 11.52 
Dog fat (omentum).,....... 40.0 26 76.66 12.01 11.33 
fo CE Ein) Ra ee Ae 38.0 Temp. of room. 76.56 11.90 11.44 
Horsercat|(COMID) e202. <6 ss Fluid at ordinar|y temperatures. 77.07 11.69 11.24 
Human fat (kidney)........ 41.0 Soft jattemp. of room.| 76.44 11.94 11.62 
Human fat (omentum)...... Fluid at temper|jature of room. 76.80 11.94 11.26 
Butter (fresh)e tec. eccc ss SLOP Re eee ee sete 75.63 11.87 11.50 


*Extracted from tissues and intestines of a lean cat. 
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The fat was taken from the freshly killed animal, freed from blood and 
meat, dried, minced, melted and filtered, the remaining membrane ex- 
hausted with boiling ether and residue united with fat first obtained. 
The difference in fats taken from different portions of the body is very 
small. Kidney fat is generally the hardest and that from the omentum 
the softest. 

The mean composition of mutton, ox and pig fat corresponds to the 
empirical formula : 

C106 H99 012 
Calculated. Found. 


Oe eae cause eta dw Soe, si he's Chlele wie aR OMe THESES Bee 76-53 76-5 
5 ERE ACTS 9 ST Raters Aisin Ger gies tose sear Ma ye 11-91 12-0 
Oar. SOA SCC rene Cr Den Ge orn oe ys 11-56 11-5 


Some careful experiments by Dr. J. Bell would seem to prove that 
the glycerides in butter are not simple but complex in character. He 
certainly shows by them that the ordinary butter-fat is not the same 
as an artificial mixture of the component glycerides. By treating such 
an artificial mixture with solvents he was able to separate out different 
proportions of the glycerides in the mixture, tributyrin, triolein, etc., 
whereas on treating butter-fat with the same solvents no such separa- 
tion was effected. 

The hypothesis is offered that the glycerides are compound in charac- 
ber, 6. ga: 

Butyric, C, H, O, 
Stearic, C,, Hs; O. Cat 8 ae 
Oleic, C,, Ha O, 

The point is theoretically interesting and calls for further investiga- 

tion. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF SUBSTITUTES FOR BUTTER. 


Although the admixture of lard and fats of a similar character with 
butter was not altogether unknown previous to the experiments of 
Mége Mouriés, the systematic manufacture of substitutes for butter 
from materials derived in part or entirely from the fat of beeves or 
other domestic animals dates from the time of his invention. About 
1866 or 1867 Mége Mouriés at the instance of the French government, _ 
instituted experiments with a view to the preparation of a cheap sub- 
stitute for butter which might be suitable for use in the navy and by 
the poorer classes. 

By 1870 the experimenter had a factory in operation at Poissy, near 
Paris, where the butter substitute was manufactured and sold under 
the name “oleomargarin.” The Franco-Prussian war then intervened 
and it was not until April 1872. that the Council of Health of the 
Department of the Seine, accepting the favorable report of M. Felix 
Boudet, admitted the new article to the trade, carefully stipulating, 
however, that it was not to be sold as butter. 


+ Schulze and Reinecke Ann. Chem. Pharm., 142, 191. 
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The process was patented in England in 1869 and in the United 
States in 1873. It was described in many of the scientific and trade 
periodicals at the time. Among these may be mentioned the report of 
M. Boudet (Monit. Sci.,an abstract of which is published in American 
Chemist, vol. 4, p. 370, Th. v. Gohren, Die Kunstbutterfabrikation. 
Fuehlings landwirthsch. Zeitung, vol. 25, Heft 1. V. Lang, Die Fab- 
rikation Der Kunstbutter, Sparbutter und Butterine, Wien, Pest, Leip- 
zig, 1878, etc.) From the latter, which gives avery complete account of 
Mége Mouriés process the following is abstracted ; ; 

For the purpose the lung and kidney fat from freshly-slaughtered 
beeves must be selected. ‘The operations are : 

1. Washing the fat. 

2. Hashing. 

3. Melting. 

4, Crystallizing. 

5. Pressing. 

6. Churning. 

The most scrupulous cleanliness is absolutely essential— even a 
small amount of fat if allowed to adhere to the apparatus and utensils 
used is liable to decompose in such a way as to spoil the succeeding 
batch of material worked up. 

The fat must be kept quite cool while in transport from the slaughter 
- house. : 

1. In washing, the fat selected for the purpose is placed in a tank 
and water af a temperature of 16 degrees to 18 degrees CU. (65 to 69 F.) 
issprayed over it until it is covered. The fat is then worked in this for 
about an hour when the water is run off. Water is sprayed over it again 
and it is again worked for an hour. This must be repeated until the 
water runs off perfectly clear. With proper care the second washing 
may suffice. 

2. In “hashing” as it is termed, the endeavor is made to create as 
fine a state of the subdivision of the membrane containing the fat as 
possible, since the yield is materially affected by this circumstauce in- 
-asmuch as the temperature for melting is restricted to a certain limit. 

3. For melting it is necessary to use steam heat which is carefully 
regulated. Since some of the finer portions of the membrane may 
mix with the fat, rendering it difficult to remove it without material 
loss, the pepsin extracted from the stomachs of freshly killed calves or 
pigs, or else the stomachs themselves washed and cut in pieces are in- 
troduced, together with a little caustic alkali or alkaline carbonate. 
The charge usually is: 

Hashed raw fat, 1,000 kilos. 2,000 lbs. 


Water 300 kilos. 600 Ibs. 
Sodium (or potassium) : 
carbonate, 1 kilo 2 lbs. 
stomachs, 2 kilos 4 lbs. 


If caustic alkalies are used, one-half kilo (1 1b.) of soda or potash 
is sufficient. ‘The water is first run into the melting tank and by 
means of the steam coil quickly brought up to 45 degrees C. (113 
degrees Fahr.) The dissolved alkali is then added and the chopped 
stomachs thrownin. After keeping the whole at 45C. (113 deg. Fahr.,) 
for ten minutes the fat is run in from the hasher. The mass is stirred 
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together, being kept as nearly as possible at 45C. (113 deg. Falir.) The 
operation requires two to two and a half hours, at most three. After 
settling, the fat is run off from the top, through a fine hair sieve into 
the settling tanks. These tanks are provided with double walls into 
the space between which steam is admitted in sufficient proportion to 
keep the temperature at 45 C. In these the fat must stand until it is 
clear. The addition of about two per cent of salt aids the clearing 
operation by dissolving in the water suspended in the fat, and render- 
ing it more dense. By such addition the fat is cleared in about two 
hours. 

4, By cooling in a chamber which is rigidly kept at a temperature 
of 23 to 25 C. (73 deg. to 77 deg. Fahr.) a large proportion of the 
stearin and palmitin are crystallized out, the fat becoming apparently 
solid. The operation is complete in about twenty-four hours. 

5. The fat is then put in bags and the bags alternating with iron 
plates which are placed in a yertical position are subjected to the action 
of an hydraulic press. The temperature of the pressing room is 
maintained at 25 C., 

The oily product expressed constitutes the oleomargarine oil and in 
it the olein predominates. The hard fat remaining in the press con- 
sists chiefly of stearin and palmatin and is turned over to the candle- 
maker. The average yield is stated as: 

Hard fat, stearine, palmatine 40 to 50 per cent (melting point 40 deg. 
to 50 deg. C.) 

Oleomargarine oil 50 to 60 per cent (melting point 20 deg. to 22 
deg. C. 

AitD alesuaatartt oil without further treatment constitutes at 
present an article of commerce. When run into metallic boxes of a 
certain form previously heated to 100 deg. and allowed to cool dowa 
to 18 or 20 deg., it constitutes what has been known in France as 
** Marine butter.” 

6. To make the “‘ oleomargarine butter” from this ‘‘oleomargarine 
oil,” it is necessary to impart to it the color and aroma which it still 
lacks. For coloring a mixture of extracts of annatto and of turmeric 
is recommended, and directions are given for the preparation of each. 

To give the aroma Lang recommends cumarin, the substance said to 
give the odor to new-mown hay and to various field plants which is 
found in larger quantities in the Tonka bean. 

Fresh milk is also necessary to impart the proper aroma and flavor. 
To effect an intimate mixture of the flavoring and coloring matters 
with the fat is necessary that the latter should be minutely subdivided 
and mixed. This requires that the fat shall be emulsified. Mége 
Mouriés discovered that the udder of the cow contains a substance 
extractable by water which will emulsify a fat. . 

The churns for making the butter should be comparatively small as 
time is thereby saved. A capacity of 200 liters is the maximum though 
that of 150 to 160 liters is preferable. They consist of casks mounted 
on a rotating axis which passes diagonally through them. ‘To prepare 
them for use paraffin heated to 130 deg. to 140 deg. ©. is poured into - 
them and they are rotated until the paraffin has cooled to about 60 deg. 
to 65 deg. C. when it isrun out, leaving only enough to thoroughly 
saturate the wood. 

The charge for each churn varies. For the best product the charge 
contains 40 to 50 per cent of fresh milk. The usual charge is: 
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Liquid oleomargarine. 50 kilos. 

Fresh milk, 20 to 25 liters. 

Aqueous extract of the udder, 20 to 25 liters. _ 

Coloring matter, aroma, etc., in suitable quantities, 

The product is still better if the oil is washed with warm water just 
previous tochurning. After the churn has been in rotation for fifteen 
or twenty minutes, the contents are all ina state of emulsion and re- 
semble cream. The rotation is kept up for two hours at as nearly 17 
C. (63 deg. F.) as possible. At the end of that time the butter will be 
found to have separated in masses resembling those to be found when 
churning genuine cream. The product is treated essentially in the 
same way as ordinary butter. It is worked in water of 8 deg. to 10 
deg. O. or colder, washed by passing through a machine which spreads 
it in a thin layer, while a stream of ice-cold water plays upon it, drained, 
salted and packed. 

The yield is stated to be as follows : 

One ox affords, 83 kilos of crude fat; 28 kilos caul fat, giving 18 
kilos of artificial butter, besides 3 kilos scrap. Yielding 85 kilos 
stearo-palmitin and 16-5 kilos oleomargarine, 55 kilos crude tallow. 
Giving 26-5 kilos tallow, 18-5 kilos wet scrap. 

The cumarine is thus prepared: ‘Tonka beans are cut in small 
pieces and soaked for some time in strong alcohol]. The extract contains 
cumarine, fat and brown coloring matter. It may be used in this state, 
but it is preferable to extract the pure cumarine by distilling the 
alcohol off with a carefully regulated heat, boiling the remaining syrup 
with water, filtering through several filter papers which absorb the fat 
and cooling the solution down, when the cumarine crystilizes out in . 
needles. It is quite soluble in alcohol and hot water, very slightly 
soluble in cold water. For use it is dissolved in strong alcohol, and 
the solution added to cold water so long as the solution remains clear. 
Numerous substances are reported to have been prepared for this pur- 
pose by dealers in extracts and essences. 

Lang’s account of the American method of manufacturing oleo- 
margarine oil and butter described a similar treatment of the fat, 
omitting, however, the use of stomachs of calves, etc. He also states 
that 100 liters of the oleomargarine oil are churned for one and one- 
half hours with twenty liters of sour milk, from’ which the curd has 
been filtered off. The account does not altogether agree with the 
description given by Mott of the process pursued by the United States 
Dairy Company, which is briefly as follows. 


H. A. Mott, Artificial Butter, Proceedings Am. Chem. Soc., I, 156. 


The fat is first sorted ; all portions to which blood adheres being 
washed separately. It is first washed with tepid water, and then three 
times with cold water. 

The fat is then passed through the ‘‘ hasher,” by which it is cut 
very fine, and finally forced through a fine sieve. The product is then 
placed in the ‘‘ melting tank,” in which it is heated by heating the 
water surrounding it, until the temperature of 122 or 124 degrees 
Fahrenheit is attained. Experiments have shown that this temperature 
cannot be passed and a sweet and odorless oil obtained. 
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In this process the fat must be continually stirred to maintain an 
even temperature. When the fat has melted, it is allowed to stand 
that the “scrap” may settle to the bottom. The fat is then skimmed 
and the clear oil is drawn off and set aside to cool in wooden cars. 
Should the scrap refuse to settle, vigorous stirring will usually cause 
it todo so. If not, throwing on some salt and stirring it will have 
the desired effect, This melting process occupies some two or three 
hours. The oil in the cars requires at least twelve to twenty-four 
hours to granulate, which should take place at a temperature of about 
70 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The soliditied oil is now taken to the “ press-room,” which is kept at 
a temperature of about 89 to 90 degrees Fahrenheit. Here it is packed 
in cloths, and is then put under the press. The pressure should only 
be gradually increased, and is continued until the oil ceases to flow. 
The oil is caught in a suitable receptacle, while the cakes which remain 
consist of pure white stearine, which is ready for sale. 

The oil is again cooled to 70 degrees Fahrenheit. One hundred 
pounds of the oil are then taken, and with fifteen to twenty pounds of 
sour milk, are placed in the churn. ‘Two and a half to three ounces 
of solution of annatto, containing one-half to three-fourths ounce of 
bicarbonate of soda, may then be added, and the whole is agitated for 
about ten or fifteen minutes, when it is at once run into a tub con- 
taining pounded ice, the oil being kept in constant motion, until suffi- 
sufficiently cooled. By this process the grain is completely removed. 
Aiter remaining in contact with the ice for two or three hours, it is then 
dumped on an inclined table and crumbled up so that the ice may melt 
out. Then about thirty pounds at a time are put into a churn with 
twenty to twenty-five pounds of churned sour milk, and the whole is 
churned for about fifteen minutes. By this last process the flavor and 
odor desired are imparted to the butter. 

Working, draining and salting the product (three-quarters of one 
ounce of salt to the pound) complete the manufacture. 

Another account of the process as pursued in Europe at a more re- 
cent date may here find a place. 

The process consists (1) in washing the fat (2) crystallizing the fat 
(3) pressing the crystallized fat (4) churning with olive oil etc., and 
milk. 

The fresh suet is first freed from all adhering tissue and is then 
thrown into large tubs where the blood is carefully washed off by means 
of cold water. Itis then put through a meat hasher, where it is cut 
and torn up into a white mass which is delivered into a kettle, jacketed 
with warm water and supplied with a stirring apparatus. Here it is 
warmed up to 50 deg. C. with constant agitation for two hours. The 
stirring is then stopped, water is introduced through H. and the ren- 
dered fat is forced into a jacketed tub through a pipe. From here it 
is drawn into small trays and in twenty-four hours is cooled down to 
27 deg. C., when it is wrapped in cloths and by hydraulic pressure 
the oleomargarine (a mixture of stearin, palmitin and olein) is squeezed 
out of it. The oleomargarine is then put into a churn together with 
milk, olive sesame or peanut oiland alittle butter color. In ten to fifteen 
minutes the churning is completed. The churned mass is then cooled 
with ice and is worked in the same manner as butter to remove milk 
and water. 
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Artificial butter carefully prepared will keep for months without 
becoming rancid. 

In rendering the fat Mége used gastric juice which he obtained from 
a sheep’s stomach and converted it into pepsin by adding carbonate of 
soda and phosphate‘of calcium. He also thought that the excretions of 
the mammary glands were necessary to convert the oil into butter and 
he therefore added them to the contents of the churn ; later experi- 
ments, however, have proved that those two precautions are unneces- 
sary. His patent, however, involves the two points (1) the extraction 
of the oil from the fat at a low temperature ; (2) converting that oil 
into butter by churning with milk. 

Lang also mentions the mode of manufacture of Hamburg, as re- 
ported to be practiced in that city. 

Rape-seed oil and dry potato starch, in the proportion of six pounds 
of the former to six ounces of the latter, are heated together for some 
time at a high temperature, about 300 C., (572 deg. F.) until a clear 
yellow oil is formed. This when mixed with beef tallow gives a pro- 
duct resembling the boiled butter, Schmalzbutter or Rindschmalz, 
suitable for use in cooking. Lang, however, states that by following 
the directions he was nnable to obtain an edible product. 

In the report of the Committee on Public Health (Investigation of 
Dairy Products, Albany, 1884), are to be found the accounts of the 
most recent methods of manufacturing oleomargarine and other butter 
substances. 

The only materials used, according to the statements of the manu- 
facturers, are oleomargarine oil, lard, cotton-seed and sesame oils and 
coloring matter (annatto). The oleomargarine oil is made from picked 
caul fat (fresh) which is hashed, washed with ice water, and rendered 
at 120 to 140 F. The fatis kept warm for some time and then pressed. 
The solid residue is called stearine, the liquid portion constitutes the 
oleomargarine oil. The manufacturers strenously object to having the 
name ‘‘ tallow” applied to this part, as conveying a false impres- 
sion, 

The lard is prepared by rendering pure leaf lard at 140 F., and the 
product is then deodorized by long soaking in ice water containing 
salt. One witness stated that some other chemicals were used besides 
salt, but refused to tell what they were. Another stated that nitric 
acid was used which was denied by others. Sesame or benne oil is 
purchased. It is said to be an imported article made from the seed of 
an African plant. It softens the product, preventing it from becoming 
brittle and giving it a gloss. For this purpose it goes further than the 
same quantity of butter-fat. The annatto is rendered soluble by treat- 
ting with alkali. 

The proportion of materials taken varies somewhat with the season. 
For winter oleomargarine, oil and the prepared lard are taken in the 
proportion of five to one. To every two thousand pounds of this 
mixture are added thirty to forty pounds of sesame oil. The whole is 
then melted together and then churned for twenty to twenty-five 
minutes with about five hundred pounds of milk, the coloring matter 
being also added in suitable quantity. The oil is then run on ice, 
drained, salted, worked and packed. The formula given by another 
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manufacturer is, one thousand pounds oleomargarine oil, five hundred 
pounds neutral lard, ten gallons sesame oil, melted together and 
churned with five to six hundred pounds of milk and eighty ounces 
coloring matter. This product it was calculated would contain at most 
five per cent of butter. The cost of oleomargarine butter to the manu- 
facturer is stated to be thirteen to fourteen cents a pounds. It was 
also stated that there are twenty-eight or thirty factories in the country 
working under the Mége patent, two of which are in this State, the 
inference that these factories do not use lard in the manufacture being 
implied in the testimony. 

Butterine consists, according to the evidence given, of lard and but- 
ter prepared by churning the deodorized lard with milk in proportion 
according to the quality demanded. It is also colored with annatto. 
The lower grades contain twenty per cent of butter, the higher up to 
fifty per cent. 

«*Suine ” seems to be a term applied to the lower grades of butterine 
where the proportion of lard is high. ‘There seems to be no sharp 
division between the two. 

Our State laws are said to classify all substitutes for butter under 
the name ‘‘ oleomargarine,” and hence a certain amount of confusion 
results. It would be difficult, however, to foretell the various names un- 
der which these substitutes for butter may be placed on the market. 

It is most strenuously insisted by the manufacturers that the fat 
from diseased animals, or even from those not freshly killed, cannot be 
deodorized and used for this purpose. The resources of modern 
chemistry, however, have frequently been drawn upon in just such 
cases, and there is no good reason for the assumption that such 
deodorization is impossible. 

In table VII are given the results of some analyses of oleomargarine 
butter. It will be seen that in respect to proportions of fat, water, 
curd and salts, they do not differ materially from those of genuine 
butter. In the earlier days of the oleomargarine manufacture it was 
claimed that the product always contained less water and matters not 
fat than the genuine butter. That was true to only a slight extent 
and it is a matter of no more difficulty to incorporate twenty per cent 
or more of water with oleomargarine than with butter. 

The list of substances mentioned in the patents relating to the manu- 
facture of artificial butter when put together is of the most motley 
description and no one who knows what these names mean would 
imagine that he was reading over a list of substances to be used in 
the preparation of an article of food. 

Numerous oils, chiefly vegetable, are used or purport to be used in 
the manufacture of these substitutes for butter. A number of these 
oils were examined as will be seen later on,in order, if possible, to 
afford data for their possible detection when mixed with other fats. 
A description of these oils and their sources may here find a place, 


Cotton-seed Oil. 
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Cotton oil is obtained from the seeds of the various species of 
Gossypium, Linn, the most important of which are : 

Gossypium herbaceuwm, Linn. found native in Asia and most exten- 
sively cultivated to-day. 

Cotton Gossypium herbacewm, Linn. Branch with blossoms and fruit. 

1. Crown spread out showing the stamens. 2. Calyx with embryos. 
3. Embryos cross sections, 4. Embryos long sect. 5- Capsule with 
adhering leaves of calys. 6. Burst capsule with seeds. 7. Capsule with- 
outseeds. 8. Seeds surrounded with cotton. 9. Seeds without cotton. 
10. Seeds long sect. 11. Seeds cross-cut showing the folded leaves of 
the bud. V. Schaedler. 

The cotton seed grows wild in Asia, Africa and America, and can 
be advantageously cultivated in locations having an average tempera- 
ture of 25 to 35 degrees C. 

The seeds which yield the oil are separated from the fiber by means 
of the cotton gin. They contain about twenty-five per cent of oil, 
and until the beginning of this century were allowed to go to waste. 

In making the oil the seeds are dried, the shell is removed and the 
oil extracted by means of pressure or solvents. The crude oil thus 
obtained is purified by coagulating the suspended material with boil- 
ing water or steam. ‘The clear liquid is drawn off and heated with 
alkaline carbonates or caustic alkalis when the oil separates in three 
layers: the upper one consists of the refined oil, the middle one of the 
saponified fat and the lower is a dark colored lye containing the 
coloring matter. 

Cotton seed oil is used to adulterate olive oil, also as a luminant, a 
lubricant, a liniment and in the manufacture of soap. The shells of 
the seeds serve as a fuel or are mixed with the oil cake and fed to 
cattle, they are also used in the manufacture of paper. The oil con- 
sists of a mixture of olein and palimtin. 

The United States produces annually 600,000 tons of cotton seed, 
which yields 750,000 barrels of oil, 250,000 tons of oil cake, and 3,000 
tons of shells used in the manufacture of paper. 


Sesame Oil. 
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Kunjed (Persian), Duhn-es-Simsim (Arabian). It is obtained from 
the Sesamum indicum, Linn., a plant which grows wild in Southern 
Asia, where it has been cultivated for ages, and is found to-day in most 
tropical and warm climates. 

The seed contains about fifty per cent of the oil and are usually 
pressed twice, yielding a fine table oil which as such can fairly com- 
pete with olive oil, and an ordinary oil which is used as a burning oil 
and a lubricant, also in the manuacture of soaps and perfumes and in 
the adulteration of olive oil. 

The oil extracted by solvents is only used to make soap. The oil is 
a mixture of stearin, olein, palmitin and myristin. 
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Sesam-Sesamum Indicum. 


Branch with blossoms. 

1. Blossom natural size. 2. Calyx. 3. Opened crown. 4 and 5. 
Stamens. 6. Germs showing hilum. 7, &and 9. Fruit opened cross- 
section, 10. Seed. 11. Seed, long section. V, Schaedler. 
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This oil is obtained from the seeds of Moringa ptereygosperma, 
Gaertner—Geulandina Morringa, Linn, and Moringa aptera, Gaertner, 
a tree thirty feet high found native in Egypt, Arabia, Syria and the 
Kast Indies and cultivated in the tropics of America. __ 

The bark of the roots tastes and smells like horse radish, the leaves 
flowers and shells of the unripe fruit serve as vegetables for the poor 
classes, and the seeds after being ground and pressed yield an oil de- 
pends on the skill exercised in pressing. 

The oil is a mixture of glycerides of stearic, palmitic, myristic, 
oleic and Behenic (75 per cent palmiti ; 25 per cent myristic acids) and 
is used as a salad oil, a liniment, a solvent for aromatic substances (oil 
of violets, jasmin, etc.,) in the manufacture of perfumes as a hair oil 
and for making violet soap. 


Moringa pterygosperma. 


1. Branch and blossoms, 2. Bud. 3. Blossom. 4. Blossoms after 
removing the leavesof thecalix. 5-6. Anthers. 7% Embryo. 8. Long 
sect. of embryo. 9. Fruit with seed cross-cut. 10, Fruit section be- 
tween two seeds. 11-12. Seed with three wings. 13. Seed cross-cut, 
14-15. Seed without wing cross-cut. 


Peanut oil. 
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Peanut, Arachis hypogaea. 

1. Plant with blossom and fruit. 2. Blossom. 3-4. Anthers. 
5. Germ. 6. Fruit natural size. 7%. Fruit, longitudinal section. 
8. Seeds, natural size longitud section showing the plumule. 9. Seed 
cross-cut. 

Peanut oil is obtained from the fruit of Arachis hypogaea, Linn, which 
is cultivated in the tropics of America, Africa and Asia. The oil is 
found in the parenchymal cells of the cotyledons and is extracted by 
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Erdnuss. Arachis hypogaea. 


Schwarzer Senf. Brassica nigra. 
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pressure or by solvents. If obtained by pressure the operation com- 
prises three steps: two cold and one warm pressing. The oil obtained 
by the first pressing is used as a fine table oil; the second pressing 
yields a second class table oil or a burning oil’; the oil obtained by 
this third pressing is used in the manufacture of Marseilles soap. The 
residual oil cake is fed to cattle. Peanut oil is composed of the gly- 
cerides of the following acids: 
Palmitic, HC,, H;, O.,, Hypogaeic HC,, H., O, and 
Archidic, HC, H,, O.. 

It is but slightly soluble in alcohol, but readily soluble in ether, 
chloroform and oil of turpentine. 

The oil is quite stable and serves as an excellent luminant. 


Mustard seed oil. 


Schwarzsenf oel. 

Huile de moutarde noire. 

Oleum Sinapis uigri. 

Brassica nigra, Koch; Sinapis nigra, Linn; from the seeds of which: 
mustard oil is made, grows wild in Europe, and is cultivated in Europe 
Asia, Africa and America. The ethereal mustard oil, allylisothiocy- 
anate, does not exist ready formed in the seeds but is produced by the 
decomposition of myronic acid ; C,, H,, HI N S, O,, under the influence 
of myrosin is shown by the reaction: 

C1 Hi. KN 8, =O, Hy» O,+K HS O.+ CN S 

Potassium myronate. sugar. bicarbonate OC, H, 
of potassium. allylisocyanate. 

Upon this decomposition depends the virtue of mustard plasters and 
the pungent taste of table mustard. The oil is usedin the manufac- 
ture of soap and the oil cake for the preparation of mustard paper. 


Black mustard, Brassica nigra. 


1. Blossoms. 2. Blossom with petals removed. 3—4. Honigdrusen. 
5-6. Pods. 7%. Pods opened. 8. Pod inclosed cross-section. 9. Seed 
10. Seed, cross-section. 

Closely related to Brassica nigrais B. juncea, Sinapis juncea, Linn.; 
which grows wild in India and is cultivated in Russia. The oil is 
used as a table oil and the oil cake is ground up and comes into com- 
merce as ‘‘ Sarepta,‘ mustard flour”, 

Both oils are obtained merely as products. 


White mustard oil. 


Weissen oel. 

Huile de moutarde blanche. 

Oleum Sinapis albi. 

This oil is obtained from the seeds of Sinapis alba, Linn.—Brassica 
alba Boiss—a plant growing wild in southern Europe and cultivated in 
Germany, England and in India. The seeds when ground yield a yel- 
low powder which on being heated with water does not evolve mustard 
oil since the seeds do not contain myronic acid. ‘he glucoside, Sin. 
albia, Ox Hy, N. S, Ors, is present in the seed, and this under the in- 
fluence of myrosin which is also present, undergoes a decomposition 
similar to that of myronic acid. 
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The substance thus produced acrinyeisothio-cyanate can be obtained 
by distillation ; it blisters the skin but littl ; white mustard oil like 
black mustard oil is a by-product and mixed with other oils is used as 
a burning oil and as a lubricant, 


White mustard, Sinapis alba—Linn, 


1. Blower, 2% The same with petals removed, 3% Ripe pod, 
4, Burst pod, 5, Enlarged cross-seetion of pod. 6, Seed, 7, Seed 
cross-section, 


Celza ort. 
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Oleum rapasum. 


Winter rudsen, Brassica Rapa oleofera bienneis, 


1, Calyx with anthers, 2. Anthers, 3, Petals, 4. Root, 5, Young 
lant, 6. Young pod. ?. Ripe pod opened, 8-92-10. Enlarged seeds 
Jifferent views, 

The several varieties of Brassica furnish colza, rape and rabsen oil. 

Summer rudsen ott, from B. Rapa annua, 

Winter rwdsen ofl, from B. Rapa biennis. 

Summer rape oti, from B, Napus annua, 

Winter rape otl, from B, Napus biennis, 

Colza otl, from B. campestris. 

Theseeds of these various plants are difficult to distinguish from one 
another and the oil which they yield are very much alike in physical 
and chemical properties. They are of a dark brown color; leave a re- 
pulsive, 5 y taste due to the presence of some volatile sulphur com- 
pounds,are odorless when fresh but soon become rancid and obnoxious. 

The presence of sulphur seems to be characteristic of the oils of all 
Crucifers, and may be detected by means of lead plaster. This dis- 
solves in the oil, sulphite of lead is formed and the oil is colored black 
The oils are but sparingly soluble in alcohol ; they absorb oxygen from 
the atmosphere, become rancid and thicken but do not dry. They 
consist of a mixtare of the glycerides of stearic, brassic, HO. Hy O, 
and oleic acids. 
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They are used as lubricants and as luminants, but seldom in the 
manufacture of soaps. 

Treated with starch or with sweet spirits of nitre the repulsive taste 
can be removed and the oil may thus be prepared for the table. 


Gold of Pleasure ; Camelina sativa. 


1. Blossom enlarged. 2-3. Blossoms with leaves of calyx removed. 
4. Germ enlarged, long sect. 5. Fruit. 6. Germ enlarged, cross- 
section. 7% Embryo with two cotyledons. 8-9. Seed, cross and long 
sections. 10. Seeds natural size. 11. Seed enlarged. 


Cameline oil. 


E-oreaan Gain: Olle) xt. ol. ke wal ve ds Huile de Cameline. 

MEeaICOLLET ‘OG NS Vis ne het then ese Huile de Camomille. 

ERAT OG) cheek a eel RATA Sal he 3c es Huile de Sesame d’ Allemagne. 
Mpccd otter pele 2 2s. ets stl oss ss Oleum Camelinae. 

Deutsches Sesam oel............... Oleum myagri. 


The seed of Myagrum sativum, Linn.; Camelina sativa Cez, a plant 
found in Asia and Europe ; contain about 25 to 30 per cent of an oil 
which dries up slowly in the air by oxidation, burns with an excellent 
flame and consists of the glycerides of oleic, and linoleic acids. 
The cold pressed oil ig occasionally used as a table oil, but more 
* generally as a luminant and especially in the manufacture of soaps. 
The oil cake serves as a good food for cattle and fowl. 


Cocoanut Out. 


PO aL wae sive te = Gr iisiele'e ated eo elcle sé Oleum cocois. 
SURMMPNUTERRO Ry. 521.2 Lilie ota}. aes onelae Klopper olie (Holland). 
POG OTCHOR 2:9 sit, s)cle'ssiapeicides 2) a Le ove Nasil Nasel (Hindostand). 
pre MOCO) Least. Pls. ak as Tynga (Tamul). 

Prerime ONC OCG) faa a etsy oid a0! lells ews Kalbri (Tellingu). 


Is contained in the seeds of Cocos nucifera, Linn.— the ordinary 
cocoa palm. This palm, a native of the South Sea Islands and the 
Coco Islands west of Sumatra, is confined to the tropics of both 
hemispheres; it grows in forests to a height of from sixty to ninety 
feet and bears a fruit, the cocoanut, from its eighth to its one hundredth 
year. The meat of the cocoanut contains about seventy per cent of 
oil. This is boiled in water for some time then crushed in mortars 
and pressed. By this means a milky mass is obtained which is warmed 
in kettles and the oil which floats on top is skimmed off. The residue 
is fed to the cattle as is also the oil cake. The meat contains two oils 
of different consistency which can be separated from each other by 
pressing. 


Cocoa palm, Cocosnucifera. 


1. Bluethenkolben. 2. One female and two male blossoms. 3. One 
male blossom. 4. One male blossom enlarged showing the anther. 
5. The female blossom with calyx removed. 6. The stem fruit. 
7. Long section of 6 in., which a fibrous central layer surrounds 
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the stem sholl, which is pierced with three holes. 8. Cross section of 
shell showing the whole seed. 9. ‘Che lower part of the shell showing 
the three holes. 10. 'Che seed, cross section, the cavity of which is 
filled with milk. 11. The iower part of the seed, long section, show- 
ing the germ. 12. The germ. 

When fresh the oil is white, melts at 22 degrees 0., and is soluble in 
alcohol and ether, It contains of glycerides of the volatile fat acids, 
capric, caproic and ecaprylic and of the non-volatile fatty acids, laurie 
myristic and palmitic. 

Socoanut oil is used in the manufacture of soap and candles, as a 
substitute for codliver oil, and in the adulteration of olive oil. 


Palm Oil. 


PIP TBEUSs tie nastics & Bi anes Dh vxit wd cep ELOIeCde Palme: 

Palormiucceny oe Sue Ree eee. Oleum Palme. 

Palm Gebietes ee eras waarkonas Monteca deleeroro (Spanish). 
Beurre de Palmers. os iN wre . Thiothio (Antilles), * 


Caiane (Brazil). 


Hilaeis guineensis, Jacq., and Hlais melano cocca, Guert., are natives 
of Africa, and are cultivated to-day in South America. They bear a 
stony fruit from which two varieties of oil are obtained, palm oil 
from the meat, and palm nut oil from the the stone: Palm oil is ex- 
tracted from the meat by pressure or by boiling it with water. When ° 
freshly prepared it is of a dark yellow color, becoming light-colored 
and rancid by exposure to the atmosphere. It may be readily bleached 
by the action of light, air and heat, and also by stronger oxidizing 
agents such as chlorine gas, oxygen and strong acids. The coloring 
matter does not exist in suspension but in solution in the fat, and ean- 
not be extracted therefrom by means of water and alcohol. 

The oil consists of a mixture of olein and palmitin also contains 
large quantities of free fat-acids and glycerine. It is used in the, 
manufacture of soap and candles, 


Oil palm — Elais guineensis. 


1, 2and 8. Male blossom. 2 and 3, Same magnified. 4. Anthers. 
5, Stem fruit, showing three hilums. 6. Shell, showingof. 5. Show- 
ing the three holes. 7. Long section of 6 showing the seed. 8. Seed, 
cross section. 


Cacao Butter. 


Oil of Theobroma.................. Beurre de Cacao 
Qacao butter.......... +. Oslo wae tats ea OISU: ORORG 
Cacao oel..... Clas DiGi Bees fe ee alin a tree é 


Is obtained as a by-product in the manufacture of chocolate. 

Thebroma Cacao, Linn., and the allied varieties, are trees eighteen 
to thirty-six feet in height, are natives of West Indies, grow wild in 
Central America and are cultivated in South America. The seeds or 
beans contain about fifty per cent of this oil. They are shelled and 
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roasted, warmed up to 75 degrees C. and pressed. The oil thus ob- 
tained is filtered through a dry filter and the oil cake is worked up 
into chocolate. 

This oil solidifies at 21 degrees C., can be kept for a long time with- 
out becoming rancid ; it is soluble\in either chloroform, oil of turpen- 
tine and absolute alcohol. ‘The glycerides of the acids palmitic, oleic, 
stearic and arachidic enter into its composition. It also contains about 
fifteen per cent of the alkaloid Theobromine, C, H, N, O,, three to four 
per cent cacao red and eight per cent humic acid, 


Cacao tree, Theobroma Cacao. 


1. Aclosed blossom. 2. Anopened blossom, 3. Apetal. 4. Sepals 
and petals. 5. Germ with opened crown and petals, 6 and 7%. Seeds. 
8. Seeds long section. 

Cacao butter is used in the manufacture of soaps, perfumery and. 
cosmetics; in medicine it is used as a suppository, etc. 


Bone fat. 


Ca ST a! aA SS ie SS I SS all Mao aa hea a Graisse Pos. 
(OTL Late Nive 3.094 SpA at Oe GLY aI a oe ae Petit suif. 


Bone fat is prepared from the bones of all animals either by boil- 
ing them in an open kettle with water, or by subjecting them to the 
action of steam. ‘The steaming process is carried on in upright cylin- 
ders, digesters haying a false bottom. Into these the bones are placed 
and are there steamed for several hours under a pressure of from three 
to six atmospheres. In both instances the fat must be purified by re- 
melting it with common salt. The fat obtained from fresh bones is 
used as wagon grease, and that obtained from older bones is converted 
into soap. 

In many establishments the fat is removed from the bones by sol- 
vents, and for this purpose many inventions have been patented. This 
method possesses the advantage of securing a better quality of glue, 
bone black and superphosphates. 


Seltsqm’s apparatus for extracting bone fat. 


A. ketttle. B. pump. C. reservoir. D. conduit for the solvents, E. 
pipe through which the vapors are carried off. F. condenser. C. H. 
connection between kettle A. and the distilling apparatus. J. K.con- 
duit between the distilling apparatus and condenser. 


TESTS ON THE Fat oF BUTTER. 
Specific gravity. 

When oleomargarine was first introduced, and experiments began 
to be made as to methods of distinguishing the imitation from the 
genuine article, it was noted that a sufficient difference between the 
specific gravities of the two existed on which to base at least a sus- 
picion as to the character of the fat. It was also soon found that the 
temperature at which the determination was made was of the greatest 
importance, requiring more precaution than usual with many other sub- 
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stances. A reason for this may be found in the fact that the most 
convenient temperature at which we can work with butter and with 
similar fats are not very far removed from the melting point of those 
substances, and it is well known that all substances at or near a change 
of state (solid co liquid, etc.) exhibit anomalies in their rates of expan- 
sion. By way of illustration of this point as applied to fats, see experi- 
ments of Duffy (Jour. Lon. Chem. Soe. 5, 197). <A coetticient of 
expansion (ratio of expansion for degree of temperature) for all oils 
is given by Stillwell (Am. Chemist 1, 407) as 0-00063 for 1 deg. C., 
(equivalent to about 0-00035 for 1 degree Fahr.). 

The coefficient of expansion for butter fat between 100 and 112 
degrees (212-234 degrees) Fahr. is recorded by Wigner (Analyst 4, 
184) as 0-078 per degree C. or 0-0434 per degree Fahr. That for lard 
and butterine 1s nearly the same (0-042 per degree Fahr.). 

Some of the methods used for determining the specific gravity of 
butter and other fats may here be described : 

First, For the solid fats at ordinary temperatures 60 Fahr. or 15 C. 
are naturally the temperatures usually preferred. 

Casamajor (Jour. Am. Chem. Soc. 3, 83) proposed to drop a globule 
of the melted fat into alcohol of 53-7 per cent (Sp. Gr. 0-926) and 
alcohol of 59-2 per cent (Sp. Gr. -915) the liquid being kept at 15 C. 
In a mixture of equal volumes of the two, the butter will sink and 
the oleomargarine will float while both are warm and liquid. After- 
ward the butter will become solid, while the oleomargarine may still 
remain liquid. The butter will rise to the top of the alcohol, the 
result of expansion on solidifying. 

In the lighter liquid the oleomargarine sinks while the butter will 
be held in equilibrio. In the heavier, the oleomargarine will be in 
equilibrio while the butter floats. By making various mixtures of 
known proportions of the pure liquids any specific gravity between 
these points may be obtained in which a fat consisting of a mixture of 
butter and oleomargarine will be in equilibrio. 

Hager’s method (Analyst 4, 206) is the same in character but is 
intended to be more accurate. Globules of the fat are formed by 
dropping the melted fat into alcohol, and by mixing alcohol, water, 
and glycerine mixtures are prepared in which the globules will remain 
suspended. The specific gravity of this mixture is then taken. The 
* experiments are made at 15 to 16 degrees C, 

Blyth weights a small test tube with mercury, weighs it, introduces 
some of the fat, and weighs the combination in air and then in water 
at the conventional point (Analyst 5, 76). 

Many analysts have preferred to take the specific gravity of the 
melted fat as being in some respects more convenient. 

The pycknometer specific gravity bottle has been extensively used 
for the determination at 100 F. It consists simply of a small bottle 
of one to one and one half ounces capacity, with stopper usually carry- 
ing a delicate thermometer and a side capillary tube by which the 
excess of liquid introduced can escape. It is weighed empty, then full 
of distilled water at the required temperature, filled with liquid 
fat at a temperature somewhat below 100 degrees and then im- 
mersed in water at or a little below 100 degrees until the thermometer 
indicates that the fat has reached 100 degrees. The fat escaping from 
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the end of the capillary tube as the result of expansion is carefally 
wiped off from time to time. When the contents of the pycknometer 
are at 100 degrees it is taken out of the water, dried cooled and 
weighed. The ratio of the weights of equal volumes of fat and water 
the specific gravity may then be ascertained. his method, though 
susceptible of the highest accuracy, is nevertheless very trying to the 
patience of the operator. 

The Mohr-Westphal balance, apparatus consisting of a modified 
scale beam from one arm of which depends an elongated weighted 
glass bulb carrying a thermometer, while the arm itself is graduated 
for the reception of weights of different sizes and values, has been used 
by some. (Hstcourt, Chem. News 34, 254; Bell, Chem. News, 38, 
267, vy. table 9). 

The glass bulb is suspended in the melted fat and by use of the 
weight the balance is brought into equilibrium. Reading off the weights 
and their position gives the specific gravity. 

Wigner (Analyst 1, 145), also Estcourt (Chem. News, 35, 10) pro- 
posed the use of glass bubbles or beads of known weight and volume. 
The bubbles are thrown into the melted fat. ‘Those which are lighter 
than the fat rise to the surface; those heavier sink, while those of the 
same specific gravity as the fat are in equilibrio, and if marked with 
specific gravity to which they correspond, the determination is easily 
made. It is, however, a matter of some difficulty to get such bubbles 
exactly adjusted for use at 100 degrees F, or 100 degrees C. (212 F.) 
See table X. 


TABLE IX. 


Wigner’s Bubbles. 


The following results obtained by Mr. Wigner are given as an i!lus- 
tration of the reliability of the method adopted. The clean melted 
butter-fat was weighed according to Dr. Muter’s suggestion at 100 de- 

ees I’. and 135 degrees F.: 

pecific gravity at 100 degrees F. compared with water at 60 


OO ae 2 oly dn 40,04 cha GSI, iets mat ae Ser Dae 907-2 
Corresponding to “‘ actual density” at 100 degrees I’. compared 

BMPR WALOY. BE, MAB OTOOR ON a5 9 ccpipie n o.s b vi0.d 9914.44 oop dot 20.9 912-1 
Specific gravity at 135 degrees F'. compared with water at 60 

I ju es NM che sch eX a3) Wrath bags oan, dies Ase gid, Go <)? 895-2 
Corresponding to actual density at 135 degrees I’. compared with 

ME LD OQT OCR Miss ie 0 iss oue.0 bags * aon ceretineiaeee.e 906- 
Bubbles had specific gravity of : 

A dal’) ole SATE NASB OP 9, aden “acne eaten Soresi0.0h0 kao 889. 


yt 
0) 
ee aR on nt eae iil ies 2 Ea alias aaa el see. 888-0 
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TABLE X. 
F Pg Aebualedanty Temperature at whicl the bubbles sank, 
za a 
A. B. C. D | E. 
Aa PON 905-3 12% 126 129] 129} 114 
Piss 16 906-2 131 131 132 132 Like 
Disk 3d 907-1 136 136 137 137 122 
4... 50 908-6 139 139 141 140 124 
D.. 66 | 910-8 141 141 142 143 128 
6%" 83 | 911-2 145 145 146 145 132 
ee 100 912-1 146} 147 | 149 | 148 | 135 
TABLE 8. 
Estcourt Westphal, 92 degrees C.— 208 degrees F. 
COE Tad is cis he Ae ot ers cates ticle ine oe oh Me nS 860-0 
Miibton fat... okies OS See aoe ar, a eee ae 860-6 
ard, home rendered s: 62 atacand Fon oie sees 862-8 
Batters eNpe He wile ties, Ly oe See eas Masa Rm cha 870-0 
Butter; (Ds Bowen hes kaa ee ee ee ae ene ogee 870:7 ak 
Equal weight of mutton, fat and butter........... 865-6 865-0 
Equal weight of beef and butter............ ~-2- 860-7 Soghaae 
Equal weight of lard and butter................. 865-8 866-4 
Dutch bubteriney gC ALe 5c censors wars ate e es 865-2 


Tt is more convenient in many respects to take the specific gravity 
at the boiling point of water or a little below. Leune and Harburet 
(Monit. Sci. Apr. 1881) used for this purpose an areometer, or specific 
gravity spindle, which is floated in the butter, placed in a cylinder 
standing over a boiling water bath. It is thus easy to obtain com- 
parative results at the same temperature although in the arrangement 
described the temperature of the liquid standing in the air over boil- 
ing water is not quite up to 212 degrees Fahr. Itis not easy to obtain 
from our instrument-makers here a spindle accurately adjusted for use 
at such a high temperature, although an instrument apparently of this 
kind is described under the name ‘‘ Margarimeter” (Les Mondes No. 
5, 1881). It is arbitrarily graduated like the lactometre, the zero mark 
corresponding to the gravity of pure butter fat, the 100 mark to that of 
beef fat. The intermediate degrees are supposed to be read off in per- 
centages of foreign (beef) fat. Gaebel (Milch Zeitung, 1882, p. 437) 
reports that it is useless, one degree of temperature making a difference 
of five per cent in the readings. 

The Sprengel tube (Journ. Lond. Chem. Soc. 26, 577) is a conve- 
nient method of taking the specific gravities of fat in the liquid state, 
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and especially so when the temperature at which the determination is 
made is taken 100 degrees C. (212 degrees F.). It consists of a small 
glass tube bent in U form, the ends being drawn out to capillary tube. 
In effect it is a pyecknometer in tube form instead of the ordinary glass 
form, and is used in essentially the same manner. 

The table of the specific gravities of butter fat and some other fat 
at the different temperatures of observation is given. The difference 
between butter and oleomargarine, etc., is in the second place of deci- 
mals counting water as one, so that the accuracy required in these de- 
terminations is greater than in some other determination which may 
be required of a chemist or physicists. Riche (Jour. Pharm. Chem. 
1881) says that the difference of specific gravity between butter fat and 
its possible substitutes is too limited to make it of any practical value. 

Muter (Analyst 7, 93) calls attention to-the fact that a product from 
cotton-seed oil has the same specific gravity at 100 degrees Fahr. (37.8 
degrees C.) as butter. E. W. Jones (Analyst 4, 39) notes that the age 
of the sample materially effects the specific gravity. 

Some analysts discard the specific gravity test altogether in conse- 
quence, while others use it only as a rough guide to the probable char- 
acter of the fat under examination since butter fat is usually 0-910 
or over at 100 degrees Fahr. while oleomargarine is usually 0-904 or 
thereabout at the same temperature as may be seen from the following 
results obtained in the laboratory. 


Butter fat at 100 degrees Fahr. specific gravity ......... 0-911 

Oleomargarine sold as such, specific gravity............ 0-9044 

Oleomargarine sold as butter, specific gravity........... 0-904 

Oleomargarine sold as butter, specific gravity........... 0-9048 
TaBLE XI. 


Animal fats and oils ; specific gravity taken at 15 degrees CU, wniless 
otherwise stated ; where given the temperature is expressed in certi- 
grade degrees : 


Name of fat. Specific gravity. Authority. 
Temperature 
i orven. Liakdyas cites siecle e's = 6 uae -861 Kénig. 
: D0) et a ie Te a -938—-940 Schaedler. 
Beard Wouineecirs ee ss ects 6 -9175 Stillwell. 
ANG Otleote, gor 8 ois ede a tyes 9165—-9200 Schaedler. 
‘Hata Ouleeaens es ee dict os Bere -915 Allen. 
Beef) Smet ret Lak ot is 3 -915—-9200 Schaedler. 
Temperature 
mop fiven. Beef suet.) 21422... 2. 0-5) -860 Kénig. 
eat <SUCb iit wale ed ste olar~ <i -9137 Stillwell. 
allow: Ollespeniirte eels «Sie: -616 Allen. 
Matlow elaninsa mrss starese ess -9011 Stillwell. 
Norby STLCG saat tat 'sintlas's stots -913 Schaedler. 
Temperature 
Mh RVG: LOPES Labbe. 5:.clareie se 6 2's ceets le « -861 Konig. 
Neate to0b Gi Hi coin. -914--916 Allen. 
pats, LOOG) OLS 705% hu herebtak rs -915--916 Schaedler. 
MGR LOROKOLN 23 afewis’erat ms ete -9142 Stillwell. 


ROTO GEL Fetes fala ata elehe Diaite to -914—--916 Allen. 


Temperature. 


SR -384 ses 


37°-38°.... 
—39°... 
Ropes 


38° 


ras) 


235 es 
RO) sr 


AG bose 
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Vegetable fats and oils. 


Name of fat. 
Olive oil, light greenish yellow, 
Olive oil, dark green......... 
On oil, virgin very light yel- 
Wie aia y aereek wis nates ass Brae 
Olive oil, virgin dark clear 
OUROW ie dias iaytians eres soiePsoue « 
Olavevoil,. Provence... <):s so 


=» Olive oils green). ysis. tense 


QOliveoil,;2TeON «cwctels cud ees 
Olive joul  FoOW sepece: Fecha thee 
Olive, Ot on wttcsrem attendee 


Cotton-seed oil, refined yellow, 
Cotton-seed oil, salad........ 
Cotton-seed oil, white winter. 
Cotton-seed oil 
Cotton-seed oil : 
Cotton-seed oil, crude....... 
Cotton-seed oil, refined...... 
Sesame, o1k poe ee oe ates 
Nesame ote 222. secu eee 
Sesanae: otline 2 tats setae lee 
Senate: O16 sa treed saree ele oie 
Rape-seed oil, winter white... 
Rape-seed oil, dark yellow... 
Rape-seeq oul oc. a). vc creals ciara 


cee ea ee eee eee 


eee eer ee ewe 


. Rape-seed oil, refined........ 


Rapeseed ol So cccsaiteisiegs wets 
Rape-seed oil and colza....... 
Rape-seed oil summer Brassica 


HEARSE t§ sc tesa ces re ase bn aie 
Rape-seed oil, summer Brassica 
INS DUR sce eee Ross 
Rape-seed oil, winter Brassica 
TIMES OTC RRAR Gin Run eau no ce Sin 
Har Ghin ea iOlis ts aoe paren «claret 
ari hang Olle sacy. chee Sere ene ates 


of Martinus Ol. cs. 2 ccttiee eles 


Harthnut oil...........: 
Earthnut oil, 1st quality fresh. 
Harthnut oil, 2d quality old... 
Almond oil (sweet) SAME 
Almiongy oils c' i065 seis laters 


oe. e ee eee wc eee ewes 


Specific gravity. 
-9144 Stillwell. 
-9145 Stillwell. 


-912- 
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Authority. 


-9163 Stillwell. 


-9169 Stillwell. 
-914 Dietrich. 
-909-- 
-9173 Valenta. 
-9149 Valenta. 


915 Dietrich. 


-915 
-914—-917 Allen. 
-9177 Schaedler. 
-922--930 Allen. 


-9224 Stillwell. 
-9230 Stillwell. 
-9231 Stillwell. 
-9288 Stillwell. 
-9228 Valenta. 
-917-- 
-9306 Schaedler. 
-9264 Schaedler. 
-923-.- 
-919 Dietrich. 


921 Dietrich. 


924 Allen. 


-9213 Valenta. 


-9235 Schaedler. 
-9144 Stillwell. 
-9168 Stillwell. 
-915-- 
-913-- 
-910 Dietrich. 
-914-. 


913 
911 


917 Allen. 


-9139 Schaedler. 
-9154 Schaedler. 
-9147 Schaedler.. 


-9184 Schaedler. 
-9154 Stillwell. 


-9193 Valenta. 


-917-- 
-916-- 


918 Dietrich. 
920 Allen. 


-918 Schaedler. 
-9202 Schaedler. 


914- 


-9186 Valenta. 
-917-- 
-919 Schaedler. 
-920 Allen. 


920 Allen. 
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Temperature. 


R314 nae 


Oledp) - ses 


30481° .... 


19-30° ..4.. 


By os 


100° C. 


with water 


at. 15° 


100° C. 


with water 


at 15° 
100° C. 


with water 


ab) ka 
100° C. 


with water 


at 15° 


Cocoanut oil 
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Names of fat. 


Mustard oil black........- 
Mustard oil white.......--- 
Sunflower Oil... .....-+++++- 
Sunflower oil.........+---- 
Sunflower oil... 2.0) 'o sees - +e 
Niger seed oil........+--+- 
Apricot seed oil.....--+ +++ 
Apricot seed oil........-+-- 
Tilipe oil -: .» .2i0'). secretes 
Illipe butter .........----- 
Pumpkin seed oil ...-....- 
Pumpkin seed oil ......---- 
Be OUete a ces ccs ne ss 


Linseed oil, raw .......--0- 
Linseed oil, boiled ........ 
Linseed oil, pure........-- 


Walnut oil, cold pressed ... 
Walnut oil, hot pressed.... 
Castor oil, cold,drawn..... 
Castor oil, pure..........« 
CaCO TON Aad cides aie lm tee 
Inst OR GUL Ser): wpube <jt ope .e date 
(Glo T Papel cll Olgas ate oe Pe 
Croton. oil, fresh ........-- 
CroponOrl,: OG = <2 0 sia iee, acer 


@acambwtter’ 22s ohe8s ands 


Palin rakes eet eo es. ote's tin alatere 


PalnMecsdons <6. See 2? 


Pala’ seeds Gites 2 sss eee. Sa 


Specific gravity. Authority. 
-917 Schaedler. 
-9145 Schaedler. 

-924--926 Allen. 
-920 Dietrich. 
.9260 Schaedler. 

-926--923 Allen. 
-9191 Valenta. 
-915 Schaedler. 
-9175 Valenta. 
-972 Schaedler. 
-9241 Valenta. 
-9231 Schaedler. 
-9248 Valenta. 
-924 
-9228 Schaedler. 

-930—-928 

-925—-931 Allen. 
-9276 Schaedler. 

-930--935 Allen. 
-9399 Stillwell. 
-9411 Stillwell. 

-931--929 
-9350 Schaedler. 

-924--937 Allen. 
-9245 Stillwell. 

-926-—-924 

-925--926 Allen. 
-9250 Schaedler-_ 
-9268 Schaedler. 
-9667 Stillwell. 
-964 Dietrich. 

-960--964 Allen. 
-9667 Schaedler. 

-942--943 Allen. 
-942 Schaedler. 
-955 Schaedler._ 


-857 Allen. 


-8900—-9000 Schaedler. 


-9046 Stillwell. 
-Y45 Schaedler. 


-857 Allen, 


-866 Allen. 
-952 Schaedler, 
-868 Allen. 


Temperature. 


100° :C: 
with water 
at 15° 


33 °-34° .... 
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Name of fat. 
Cocoanut oil 
Nutmeg butter 
Shea butter 


everest ee sreoseeeeee 


JAPANeSe WAX. 6. i. eee eee 


JAPANESC WAX. ..... 06 vee 


Marine Oils. 


SASOLTIL JO caer elelelaite eens ee 


Sperm oil, bleached winter... 
Sperm oil, natural winter.... 
Sperm oil 


Bottle nose oil, or black fish.. 
Bottle nose oil, or black fish.. 


Shark-livervors’.’ cht oe ste tetete 


SRALkUVeLcOll, ~.. det ene. 


Nea elephant oil. /o5 5.06.0... 


Cod-liver oil, pure 


Cod-liver oil, yellow......... 
Cod-liver oil, dark brown ... 


Cod oil (Tanner’s) 
Cod ‘oll: (uabrador) 2s Jo02 <7 42 


God: oil Serdite) cat hs ss 
Cod. oil (amie ys ue oie. «arte 


Cod oil 
Seal oi], natural 


eal oll, macked e150 tee ates 
Seal cil sia wees es awe moos 
Seal oil clearroi ss): testes 
Seal oil, brown oil........... 


Sea calves’ oil 
Whale oil, natural winter.... 


Whale oil, bleached winter... 
South Sea train omens 2a sks 
Wihalevolls seat. woe oo hehe ac etete 
Menhaden oil, dark.......... 


Mendaden oil, light 
Menhaden oil 
Porgy oil 
Porpoise oil 
Porpoise oil 


ee ereee ee ee ewes 


ee see e tere eee es aoe 


2 S08 (se se) oe) 6 


ec ece re eowe eee ese ow fe oe 


er7e sere ee 


cere reere eee ee er 


seeer eee eee eee ee 


Specific gravity. 


-S70—- 
-8813 
-8815 
-910 

-876-- 
-9180 

-86d-- 

-870-- 
-867 
-9199 
- 9270 
- 923 
- 929 
- 9205 
9237 
-9290 
- 9320 

-923-- 
- 9246 
- 9286 

-924-- 
-9165 
-9170 
-9155 
- 9254 
-9258 

-924-- 

-920-- 
9292 
-9325 

-929-- 
- 9332 

-920-- 
+9220 


- 9250 
- 990 
-953 
-873 


-970 


883 


880 


867 
880 


930 


929 


922 
930 


932 
923 
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Authority. 
Stillwell. 
Schaedler. 
Schaedler. 


Allen. 


Schaedler 


Allen. 
Stillwell. 
Stillwell. 
Schaedler 
Allen. 
Schaedler, 
Allen. 
Schaedler. 
Allen. 
Stillwell. 
Still well. 
Schaedler. 
Schaedler. 
Stillwell. 
Stillwell. 
Stillwell. 
Stillwell. 
Allen. 
Stillwell, 
Stillwell. 
Allen. 
Schaedler. 
Schaedler. 
Schaedler. 
Stillwell. 
Stillwell. 


Allen. 
Stillwell. 
Stillwell. 
Allen. 
Stillwell. 
Allen. 
Schaedler. 
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Appendix to Table XI — Fatty acids from oils. 


; Source of fatty acids. Specific gravity. 
eee VCRO MENS ss. wc ROL eee a ea UCU -8444 
EPCE ON ENC (05.4. 2 cclumeratr ama Mules aii 6606 89 - TWO - 8429 
Marth nut o...:..... ta ahatta Nal one ge PAROS. ile rer tts ale, lee eee oan -8475 
DSIRE UNE T AG RRSRMISS 8 SMG Ss |e ee -8439 
Pics, x: CREE ee - 8464 
TELL COROT ae Aa a TES ESS PR ely -8562 
(a 8g Pata 9 £50 BURR EN EAA le a si - 8599 
LE Ot) ty ii 2 at SOY ati hick de Dla aa ca -8597 
(LL a igh Meg MRR RO 21 ce a legis hai oa anne NY -8389 
oS ST G185 Bn DE Aa oid A otal Nakai eae - 84.94 


The above specific gravities were all taken at 100 degrees CO. and 
compared with water at the same temperature by L. Archbutt. 


MELTING PorntTs. 


One of the methods first tried for determining the genuineness of 
a butter fat was the fixing of a melting point. It was long ago 
observed that butter fat becomes liquid at lower temperatures than 
the fats usually used as adulterantsor substitutes, What point, however 
should be regarded as the melting point is a matter of more difficulty 
than may appear at first sight. The melting point of butter is variously 
stated by different authorities; the range given is from 19 degrees C., 
(66 degrees F'.) to 40 degrees C , (104 degrees F.) 

Two obvious reasons exist for these discrepencies : 

First — The methods of determining the melting points are‘ very 
different and hence wide differences are made to appear and 

Second — That butter as well as other fats is a mixture of various 
fats which melt at different temperatures, so that instead of passing into 
the fluid state in a sharp and decided manner, it passes only gradually 
into that state with a steady rise of temperature, becoming from a 
consistent solid softer and softer until it is finally liquid. Other 
reasons as the specific heat of the constituent fats and various other 
properties no doubt have had much influence. 

Some have observed the point at which the fat becomes transparent. 
Hassall applied this method in test tubes inserted in water the tempera- 
ture of which was gradually raised. The point observed was called by 
him the “ point of clearance.” 
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TABLE XII — HASSALE:; 


Points of fusion and of clearance of other fats. 


Points of Points of 

fusion. clearance. 

Boeks kidnegieenicie tects a sitar sie ola tein sesttle mie 46-5 AT-5 
Beek coal sop tee ee tats ts cla ot, «win se toveh ots np cetacean ates tate 45-7 46-7 
Miatiomy kidney! 25 6% 6. 25: cies ayers evel eae siniata. 2 nine 48-6 49-5 
NDROMNC ANI Ss 6 S68 Scie wie hpvdectaqaises Ee peeietalatae 46-0 47-0 
AVIS er OLO ie er. siesai tome csp atgieiats, nti pote mire fain ete 38-7 39-4 
Viera CRED Es hare nia meee obeuuves pene eaetegs oleteletetomrel ene 41-1 42-2 
Pegs VOTE Ye. 3) ci: aya tiaras aveicta/ eye cralate ete ke corer erenetere 48-4 49-5 
Thambrkidneyse ects se agitate clk aie chavo 51 6 52-9 
Ghamib caullishoerd. +p dae ate ea leley ele Weave latte ecct arate fers 48-5 48.7 
Ayam brcanl Fipet scenes etka: oo hue, sr Skee ORC ERE 46-2 47-5 
Bi iG WeYy Vee oa ersieratere eh otate mantra mpcte nantes chase 47.7% 50-0 
Big Gall ic, sitagerae shar airs stevetetor e's opin Didiuechoc bore 47-4 49-8 
Hand EV GINIG Yeo aed eve sch aiveets) craze cepa erties tre 43-7 46-7 
Eo" PO ROMUELEH cote erenieeie. ya seer ele 42-6 45-4 
Tesi LIAS ots aie scepter shan faios ehal Stuye) es Peet ak el ear ote 44.6 47-9 
Beek Grip puis ay. oscte ebe cmcsel Mh wa tell walle le Petals es, stois 43-5 45-8 
Beef dripping, -sirloin........... oes iy cette crete 45-5 46-7 
Miurtton aripping,: Join): o)ccre tm tarevorpte snc eitaisle sis 48-2 50-1 
Multon dripping, Wop. oan seer mee nriole ticles 42-3 43-3 
Pig Gripping: .'< «o/s eecais eye, n siete: nieve 2 @ Sefebereranke 43-5 44.7 


| 
| 
| 
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G'8h | O°LF v°8P T° 97 4° 8P GLP O°LT 9° oP aos R 

Gur | §-9F GLP 6° oP 6°87 O°LP 6° OP 0°SP 26 Bee Quin | PGR 6° VE ee geek pce ee 
Oley le Oscy GOP i a O° LP 8° cP 0°S7 O'tP Sr UUs | eGe0e B68 atl ee ene 
2°Sh | BFF 6°TP 9°&7 8° SP 8° tv L't7 uu OP SEG SI Gade 9°€€ APU et G 
Oth | G:eF C'S L°tP CPP T&F OP er Py = PoP Op ASPs” Gmee: ¢. |: eter aerate ag, 
(eb | 6:0F 6° TP 6° OF &°&F 6° TP du TP 8°6& ee OG 158568 v°&& eae hen oe 
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The test was applied in a similar manner by Pohl (Polyt. Centr., 
1855, 165), except that he smeared the fat on the bulb of a there- 
mometer, and noted the point at which the mercury in the bulb was 
clearly visible. Roster (Gaz. Chim., 10, 13) applies this method in 
especially constructed apparatus. 

The point of obscuration of the graduations on the thermometer was 
also used by Dr. Campbell Brown (Butter Anal., Hehner and Angell, 
page 23), as an aid in fixing the melting point. Bergman (Kunst u. 
Gewerbbl. Bayern, 1867, Jan.) noted the point of becoming clear 
when the fat was confined in a capillary tube also Duffy (Jour. Lond. 
Chem. Soc., 5, 197), and many others both before and since. It has 
been remarked by Wimmel (Pogg. Anal., 133, 121), that butter and 
most other fats are liquid at a temperature at which they are still tur- 
bid, although for Japanese wax the reverse was the case. The trans- 
parency is attributed by Hehner and Angell (Butter Anal., page 21), 
to the action of the olein present in dissolving the stearin, etc., its 
solyeut power being greatly increased by the rise in temperature. 

The method recommended by Dragendorff (Pflanzen Analyse, page 
13), consists in placing the fat on the surface of mercury in juxtapo- 
sition with a thermometer bulb, and noting the temperature when the 
fat fuses so as to spread over the surface in afilm. Redwood (Pharm. 
Jour. Trans. [3] 6, 1009) previously described this method. 

Redwood (Analyst, vol. 1, page 51) also modifies this method by 
placing the fat just between the thermometer bulb and a clean dry 
glass rod and noting the point at which the fat fuses sufficiently to 

~raise by capillary attraction between the two. 


TABLE XIII. 


WHEN HEATED. ON COOLING. 

Dr. C. Brown (H. & A. p. Solid at. 

26). Obscures Stem Stem 

ot ENS reading. | indistinct.| invisible. 
Degs. Degs. Degs. Degs. Degs. Degs. 

Butter from town-fed cows 20.5 24.4. 28.3 24.4 22.8 16.7 
imshsbutters. .. accuser 23.9 31.7 22.7 21.7 20.5 16.7 
Trish butter, best ........ 20.5 26.6 25.5 23.3 21.6 18.9 
Trish butter, low......... 24.4 31.7 27.7 25.0 23.3 20.5 
Wormish butter. 2a. « 22.2 26.6 26.6 25.5 22.2 14.4 
Canadian butter.......... 23.3 32.2 21.6 20.5 20.0 18.8 
UND) | OE Oe ae eee 23.8 32.2 28.3 22.2 21.6 Yala 
Suspected butter ........ 21.1 85.5 41.1 28.8 24.4 22.7 

S003 6d) ec GO BGR Bence 28.8 SOD IG|| Matstey ekeistoeis |itreleiets, eiaue's 35.5 29.4 
IEG a6 RS COR BOOED ae aae 26.1 30.5 26.6 26.1 94.4 20.0 
Lard. Se5 30.5 35.5 26.6 26.1 25.5 23.3 
EA TTMOU I eretonels wo alevahe «, « 27.2 BOLO ilvusiaieare vats 31.1 26.6 20.5 
Butter with 20 per cent of 

CNG ina SCO CED Ce es Ene 27.7 35.5 30.0 27.7 24.4 21.6 
Butter with 20 per cent of 

TALLOWiireieielts ane eilet oe 31.1 37.2 26.1 25.0 24.4 22, 
Butter with 50 per cent of 

arippHigy. sascloncles as = DHT 33.8 33.3 27.2 23.8 21.6 
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Another series of methods of determining melting points consist in 
noting the point at which the fat becomes soft enough to detach 
itself from the walls of a tube in which it has been introduced and 
allowed to harden. Kellner (Landw. Versuchsstat xxiii 45), uses a 
capillary tube with a club-shaped top which is closed by melting the 
glass together. While this end is still hot, the cold end is immersed 
in the molten fat, and some of the fat is drawn into the tube by the 
contraction of the air remaining in the bulb. When about an inch 
of fat has been thus drawn up, the tube is immersed in cold water, 
which solidifies the fat leaving the imprisoned air still somewhat rari- 
fied by further cooling. Then on immersing this tube in cold water 
with a thermometer and gradually raising the temperature, the point 
at which the fat is still further drawn up in the tube may be noted. 

Another method (Buis. Ann. Ch. and Pharm., xliv 152) involves the 
use of a capillary tube open at both ends, Into one end is drawn 
about an inch of the melted fat which is solidified as before by immer- 
sion in cold water, and then on immersing the tube (fat end down) in 
water so far that the top of the fat is below the level of the water, and 
raising the temperature, the point may be noted at which the fat softens 
sufficiently to allow the water to force it up the tube. The method is 
described by Tripe (Chem. News xxxi, 205) and results obtained with 
it are given by Heisch (Chem. News, xxxi, 227. See Table XI. A 
correspondent of the Chemical News, (xxxi, 228) points out that this 
is more properly a determination of the softening point than of the 
melting point. 

A method somewhat similar in principle is described by Cross and 
Bevan. (Jour. Lond. Chem. Soc. 40, 111) <A cup is attached to the 
bulb of a thermometer and into this cup some of the molten fat is 
run. While it is still soft a platinum wire attached to a small bulb is 
introduced. When the fat is hard the whole is immersed in mercury 
which is slowly heated. When the fat melts it releases the bulb which 
rises to the surface and at that moment the reading of the thermo- 
meter is taken. 

Hehner and Angell (Butter Analysis p, 22) have determined what 
they call the ‘‘ sinking point ” by noting the temperature at which a 
small glass bulb placed on the top of the butter will sink into it. The 
bulb is made as nearly as possible one cubic centimeter in bulk and 
weighted with mercury until it weighs about 3-4 grammes. ; 
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TABLE XIV. 
Heisch’s table capillary tubes. Melting points. 


Taste No. 1. Tas.LE No. 2. 


~ 
. 


Degrees C. | Degrees F. | Degrees C. | Degrees F 


OGLE Sea i a 36-3 97-5 35-6 96-0 
OTST oe cecal ee es 88-5 abs. 88-0 
12 Oe aa RR pier 88-0 31-7 89-0 
Lo TUE 2a Se IR os VES cl 30-9 87-5 30-6 87-0 
© TUTES SE ae RRO A 32-2 90-0 3222 90-0 
“NYT 7 21 al Sd a 33-0 91-5 32-8 91-0 
RP MMERTOTS 7.8. a crate eyed cys sare egcdis 32-2 90-0 33-3 92-0 
LTR REN REI a ae <a 38-8 102 39-5 103-0 
SEL CARCI ia a 44.3 112 43-8 111-0 
TABLE XV. 
Sinking point with genuine butter. 

No. Centigrade. 
PeeSHuLer tO LOWwM=(6d COWSis.iars «cies sachs wales bdcae's sss 35-3 
pear amnr puter irom eertlordshire.. ¢. csc ..acss case we 36-1 
See arn DUbLer cdrom: 6.) LiaWTOlGe .. You <. occa le dyacabe a aoe os 34-8 
Pe APTI OU UbOr ICOM CO NAlG. echt says sPesrce che de kbecee waa od 36-3 
wapeerm) buLcer tram Newport. . 3 .714).6, tlhe see eleajsarew sia a 35-3 
RMP EEELOE FEO (VU GIMEN OM: ba axacceidye soc oles » wow earch Aiden ROA 35-3 
emer deter Proms V CNUHOR 76.2 e ce ck ic oh hss coded ul edad Ge oh 35-5 
Somer stam i Gher ShrOml. NIUGON.«< os bcc e cds cacs fae coe oven 34-8 
Benpallepaner trom V eninor esse ieee oct ce aee Coe oe ew 3d°9 

HOA l uycen, Frome (Vien GNOT .h: ccd 2s ac cs cased soecacen 34-8 
ipeetiresh butter tram) Vieinor: fA eo ose ae oe eae 35-1 
meemerarm butcerirom:Chaleys. <i c.c-< boo code ca daeivcnace 35-6 
tseeearm butter from Chale {h. 22.5. 20 Vie oes oe 36-3 
Meee TiCAG .DUteEsg ata ois, oh Ge JOT eens 35-8 
Beeerarm, butter trout Onales. 0 case oe ee POE? 36-3 
eee butter trom "Ventnor, ... (5. 62s cc nce vets cave we 35-5 
iemearm butter fromm Ventnor. . .. cos ks acs slocccccelhs 34-3 
Peres Ussex “DULECr ame aa Siok AO. gli meeh MONG 35-5 
ieewormandy buttersc.jos v.56). 555 law caceae Pitas aks ae 35-7 
BeePraLLCr TEOM VOTIENOEIE e's 6 cceedss coe aeaslece (dec: 36-1 
Pereersutor tron iV Chinon... ee ee ee lo 35-5 
Pee GECOy OUGHT: < 2y2rad eas 3 bs a gs we emwd weed o nw alahg 35-3 
Ey ee PEOR ETO) GUNN OLOTG Wek sk. iekil css ook oe be cee cds Boat 
Pere ba eRe nT iit Gt TORG wei aoe 2 oocry/ Oi ace oh ce noe's wie Lic orcretehe 35-3 
Average of the 24 samples varying from 34-3 de- 
TOG ED) 20.3 COED ss cvs ah U8 hard Soniale o Winiah cress 35-5 


| 
: 
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TaBLe XVI. 
Sinking points of fats other than butter. 


No. Degrees 
Peo hallow: {tom eandle rie. GUL... le cts e > eORneiemattes-a nel ae 53-3 
Pe ULbCTIM. WALAMVCO. cic esc acc. tabs) class cpa ete meee cals see 31-3 
et OK Tell TEOMME seen e ie sucka overs: ticle, Ge ake frog ora neem Pea 48-3 
Mi) E TRE AOR ERM H Celia A ota, (ae vias 1s rate epee aoe 53-0 
De MtbOn Tas TEOMA 2s. fe sie «cic -o 3's, aegausinaaia Elam eens 50-1 
Ge. ANEW LOM Tabs LOe i. oy ok p bee ewe ati ie olen) 4s Lea ee 51-6 
PY DiaVGstarOMey «oe dees eo ws, «ete Riche es acres ve) spate ee 42-1 
Set duard stool oe sc se Ab oa) Mia scuttle tlre 45-3 
ORM PING, FLAG o oats mist Sees screener ease lee ee ee 42-7 

10-5 Drippimg trom beef i). tslie sic 4k cae Nile oh ee 43-8 
10 Drippingiirome Week! Mt ee sel waste salte te pAoteh ee 44.5 
12 Drip pine rome edly os ot Wa Gen ops nmheloe sie tye) ek ee AQ-7 
PAse Drippin ess mixed ey oily ta sere, ome Sok einiie p brbrabhnonalere } 42-6 
WARSVCOCOAMDEELEE Ss NE oe cisis Stl ote re 10, o aieveiem erat em ¢ cate site cate 34-9 
ASE palin: oleh. se PSE EN Nock CS ARON Lod tose tek degs Rie schema 39-2 
NGG StOA RIM a Fs ck: oad Nahe = oun o ahe wits Saye heise anteater ee _ 62:8 

Sinking points of mixture. 

No. | Found. | Cal., deg. 
1...| 66-7 per gent butter and 33-3 per cent tallow..| 43-1 42-08 
2...| 73-0 per cent butter and 27-0 per cent mut. fat) 42-3 40-2 
3...; 10-0 per cent butter and 90-0 per cent mut. fat) 48-8 49-6 
4...| 85-0 per cent butter and 15-0 per cent ox fat..| 38-1 | 38-1 
5...| 69-8 per cent butter and 30-2 per cent ox fat..| 39-5 | 39-8 

Adulterated butters. 

No. Centigrade. 
1 eae Butter from Ventnor, 1s 2d per pound............. 35-9" 
Bihari 6 Butter from London, 1s 2d per pound............. 42.7 
B.-c0  -Kiel butter, sper’ pound)... 72°. hinek ) fervah om eetee 38-4 

Sinking point of fatty acids from butter. 

WERE % ccausuicriptes sxsiio toh: ttt Gt ohh Oiaekeh aot otek aS ohctgt Alak hn Cena se ene imate 41-8 

POD ilar chook slayer ducgoked spi keqehonerchs ansher Shatiohc latlict hatst ne ea A amen 42-1 

DES AN? r', With ol craven siiapsr o¥ehahsh ater ovorrekad stan a eh shel onal oko aten phate eta eeet ates pps 40-5 

BE PSNR AP yay eyahoneiaees ahh alawoner ae ey ka argh nse A cachet lt iStah NET Nel) ae 41-1 


A method for the determination of melting points by electrical con- 
nection has been devised. A mass of mercury in a porcelain dish is 
connected with one pole of a battery through a small alarm bell. The 


10. 


Fig. 


Appar . 
ppavat zur Sobmelzpunktbestimmung 
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connection with the other pole of the battery is made with a stout 
platinum wire, the end of which is protected by a mass of the fat, the 
melting point of which is to be determined and this is then plunged 
into the mercury. The bulb of a sensitive thermometer is also 1m- 
mersed in the mercury. On slowly raising the temperature of the 
mercury the bell rings when the fat melts off so as to allow the circuit 
to close. 

The discrepancies in the case of other fats are as great as those in 
the case of butter fat. 

It is evident that the method has much to do with the results 
obtained, and consequently that no statement of the temperature of 
melting for a fat is of important value unless some intimation of the 
mode of its determination is given. 

Wimmel (Loe. cit.) has shown that fat heated considerably above 
its melting point and then allowed to cool, if tested at once will show 
a different melting point from another portion of the same fat heated 
to a lower point. Some of his results are: 


Degrees, C. 
Lard two hours after being melted showed melting point of.. 33-0 
Lard two days after being melted showed melting point of... 42-0 
Butter two hours after being melted showed melting point of. 25-0 
Butter two days after being melted showed melting point of. 31-5 


The same observation has also been made by other observers. 
Wimmel attributes this to a slowness on the part of a fat to solidify 
completely. In the case of some fats he recognizes the existence of 
two melting points. Some other experimenters also find that there 
are two melting points (Heisch Chem. News, 31, 227 Redwood), while 
Duffy (Jour. Lond. Chem. Soc., 5, 197) recognizes three. 

The age of the sample also seems to have an influence upon the 
melting point of a butter. Dupré (Analyst, 4, 43) notes especially 
that the change is irregular with different samples, apparently accord- 
ing to no fixed law. 

Repeated melting and solidifying the sample also has a marked effect 
on butter as well as other fats (Dupré, Analyst 1, 91). 

The point of solidification of fats being not quite so variable as the 
melting point has been adopted by some as of more service. The 
French chemists have pretty generally given it the preference. It is, 
however, liable to some variability depending on the treatment of the 
sample, mode of testing, etc., as may be seen from an inspection of 
the table herewith given. At the point of solidification there is a rise 
in temperature sometimes of only a fraction of a degree, in other cases 
of several degrees. 

In consideration of the facts set forth or implied in the forgoing 
account, and further in consideration of the fact that it is not very 
difficult to prepare mixtures of fat which will show essentially the 
same melting or solidifying point as genuine butter fat, it is not sur- 
prising that this method of testing butter for its genuineness which 
seemed at first to promise to be an aid has been practically discarded by 
almost all analysts. 
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Schaedler, page 100. 


A MIXTURE OF 


Fuses at. Solidifies at. | Character of solidified 


Stearic acid. Palmitie acid. ee 
Cis H35 O HO. Cig Hai O. HO. 
Degs. C. Degs. C. 
100 parts.... 0 parts... OO eno Riba a araete 

90 parts....| 10 parts... 67-2 62-5 

80 parts....| 20 parts... 65-3 60-3 

70 parts....| 30 parts... 62-9 59-3 

60 parts..../ 40 parts... 60-3 56-5 

50 parts....| 50 parts... 06-6 55-0 
40 parts....| 60 parts... 56-3 54-5 
35 parts....| 605 parts... 55-6 54-3 
32-5 parts..| 67-5 parts. 5d +2 54-0 
30 parts....| 70 parts... 55-1 54-0 
20 parts....| 80 parts... sy as) 53-8 
10 parts....| 90 parts... 60-1 54-5 
0 parts....| 100 parts... VOU cA Sea bs 

TABLE XVII (Schaedler, p. 53). 

NAME OF OILS AND OTHER FATS. ee ane er ing 
Wotton-seed: Oils 3M. n isle ace speech oats os d oare eyes 35g | Ne 
OnPols ben 5. sae tke Bale ere = ke +0 Sy a eyele SG. erevase hen 
Bapbber, tres linc: sists. we levehe sitiaioction bade Maye ee 31-0-31-5 19-20 
Butter, (Ol deep s seek yee’ deuce eevee whesall| tend eto 32-5 24 
Cocoa batteries oie /o.sicsc/o.ce se ores bie lo slgrerent otal 33 -5-84 20-5 
Coeoantt Oils i's se ocore ston Siavtnloill Sere stamens 24-5 | 20-0-20-5 
Peat Oulis cette ais ans rateicia sacle te memes iy | al 05 ites 8 hace well ed ecorene iene 
Matton’ tat. sires tid coupe! Bock Sit Aerie were epee 46 36 
Maa téom: Pat Old! terse Sherereensici tol insee Cleveieie< A9-5 39-5 
JVC Eee Sipgui coated beiranacs bec clack 53-5-54-5 | 40-5-41 
Taimiseed toile ccelarea eels a aselaaiee's a mid DN, Ye, aheld Sail sxepetyn OR 
Corn soil: 33 .:cleeuidis stapes sivss ete owe SO 5. ull) wakere tepeusis, Siva oncogene 
Almond: Oth se<, shinies dates at oe eras 23», 2 lh cote iv weeeterh | cele ee 
Muscat. bu tber<.a< scaiaseysie aueye Stat isl oa] an'a/eapsls Mie 43 -5-44 33 
Olete acid 24 wie cane ciane roots niakes math +i] hes pile, stetelee |) cane arene 
OUIVO AOA 4) sb feusia tulsa oro raparers, 6 abet De ee Te ee CO ee deer 
Palma tress wort sis nccxte ies sale elcome ore 30 21 
Palm oil freshs hardc.e eesti eabe nes 36 24 
Palm O1sOld sais. alee eket see ae oie lus Or AL 37 
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TaBLE XVII — (Continued). 


NAME OF OILS AND OTHER FATS. tetrad 
erp sseenn Oils s). .. 4's Sine waeeen ss —2-3 
PIPE UO W es TTORI <2 els ee epeaerel|! este es ids 
PeeeGallow, Old... Js Vous delete) seo es ar 
MCI S805 Reece's, cow boovanaial aysve steam aliemonrels wie ate 
Mustard oil (sinap. alb.) ........ —16 
Mustard oil (sinap. nigr.) ....... —18 
DIOLOM 50% | senate va cated ee — 5 
Pe VOUOW i re aad tose t Ome oie Tos 
ete WIG). 8h. io ae ne asia date gare lela 
EaeePEM UCU s../ ate stew sae tere sn, o's —17-18 


TABLE XVIII. 


Melting 
points. 


cee eer eee 


eee eeeee 


Solidifying 
points. 


eee ee seen 
eee eer ee oe 
eoreeeeeee 
sre ee seos 
eee eer eee 


Table of melting and solidifying points according to various authorities. 


MELTING. SoLIDIFYING. 
AUTHORITY. 

Degrees C. Degrees F. Degrees C. Degrees F. 
Dubois and Pade. . 26-4 79-5 23-8 15 
Benubarth, . 2%... 40 1 (SE: Son fa ern | ily Bf 9 
Whevrenl ot... 32-26-5 | 89-5-80 ROL Sree hs ILIk) Po Me 
Wimmrel 2 4 oc 19-32 -5 66-90-5 | 19-5-25-5 67-78 
Mietzse Ns ss. oki: ss 36 97 23 73-5 
raner:) 27 ree 8 81-5 89 20 68 
Fleischmann ..... 36 7 23 Vaso 
ce ae Ae 32-8-34-9 GLO TDi Se See RUE See 

31-32 -5 88-90-5 
Husson..... 98 A ee 
1220) ae ane i A 29 -5-35 By POI TW Viti 23 Outre pees 0, GS ae ae 
35 5 AR 

Hehner & Angell 34.3-36-5 96 14-4-21-1 58-70 
VWLGS Gia a ees Bo-o7 UE SR) Co Pell NAD ARR OEMS ME ek pA 
Bleiweln. 252.0 30-6-36-3 EOS SEI tau dele ole ||). Maead cere 
Medwood.. Yo. .... 27-29 SO ene BAe or 1 SERS hl) Reed Sate 
ibtawah) ce ste Pah iS a tile Ma 2 MPT BESS ee 
|e 35-8 OG es crdieiel ial sete Were Aen 
er ais 22 MAR DOC Re CUAL ER bee 
SCAT 8 eke ieee 30-8-35 eee Oy Mais ot! td ata ayeh, arty Seal areal 
ET.) a 31-38 Se LOO ii ek S a aS 
Heicharah we <2 goo A SOS Ged iscahe CG TAR Re eS 
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THE WASH PROCESS. 


As has been said, when oleomargarine was first manufactured nothing 
was satisfactorily known of trustworthy methods for distinguishing 
it from butter. 

Relying upon what could be gleaned from the reports of former in- 
vestigators but little difference was to be found by any known analytical 
methods, and the advocates of the new product confidentially asserted 
that there was no difference. In 1876, however, Messrs. Hehner and 
Angell, public analysts in Great Britain, undertook a series of experi- 
ments for the purpose of discovering if possible some method of dis- 
tinguishing the imitation from the true, and possibly determining 
their proportions when mixed. 

The results of these experiments have in one way or another formed 
the basis for essentially all of the methods of examining butter-fat 
now in common use. ‘The only quantitative analysis of butter then 
on record was that of Bromeis years before which has been already, 
quoted. The percentage of butyrin, caproin and caprin given by 
Bromeis was 2, implying the presence of at most 1-74 per cent of 
butyric acid, assuming the caprin and caproin to exist as mere traces. 
For the purpose of the research, butter-fat, free from salts, curd and 
water was taken. 

The first experiments made show that the amount of butyrin, 
caproin, etc., was nearly four times as great asstated by Bromeis, also 
that the amount of volatile fatty acids in butter-fat is very constant, 
and almost independent of the variety of cow, feed, time of year, etc. 

Attempts to distill off the volatile fatty acids were however not very 
successful so far as constancy of results was concerned. From butter 
fat were obtained amounts of fat acid equivalent to a, 6-52 b, 6-146, 
c, 7-48, d, 5-094, e, 4-796, f, 7-452, g, 7-259 and h, 6-26 per cent 
of butyric acid ; b and c were from the same butter-fat; also d, e, f 
and g. 

To obtain the volatile fatty acids the butter-fat was saponified with 
caustic potash, which afforded soaps of the various fatty acids and 
glycerin then by addition of excess of sulphuric acid, which took away 
the potash from its combination with the fatty acids, and subjecting 
the mixture to distillation, the volatile fatty acids came over with the 
steam and were condensed with it. 

It seemed impossible to distil off the acids completely, the distillate 
retaining a marked odor of butyric acid, and continuing to be acid in 
its action on test paper even on pushing the operation to the point 
where the sulphuric acid was so much concentrated as to attack the 
glycerin remaining in the retort. This method of analysis was there- 
fore abandoned and an indirect method resorted to. The line of reason- 
ing in was effect this : Since butter contains approximately nearly 7 
per cent of butyric acid, that implies the presence of about 8 per cent 
of tributyrin. The remainder of the butter consists chiefly of olein, 
stearin and palmitin. In those glycerides the fatty acids of which 
are not volatile they constitute on an average about 95-5 per cent. A 
mixture of eight parts or more of butyrin with sufficient stearin, pal- 
matin and olein to make it up to 100 parts, should therefore yield some- 
thing under 90 per cent of non-volatile insoluble tatty acids and the 
insoluble fatty acids of butter should necessarily be considerably less 
than the insoluble fatty acids of such fats as lard, tallow, ete, which 
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consist almost exclusively of glycerides of the insoluble fatty acids. 
The correctness of this view was established by experiment, it being 
fouud by Hehner and Angell that the insoluble fatty acids of butter 
constituted 85-4 to 86-2 per cent of the fat. By more perfect methods 
of analysis it has been found by those gentlemen that the range is from 
86-6 to 87-5 per cent, though it may be in rare cases as high as 88-5 
per cent. The authors first published a book on the subject in April 
1874, describing the process, and in 1877 were awarded a prize for “‘ A 

trustworthy method of butter analysis,” by the Leipzig Pharmaceutical 
Association,(Chem. News, 36, 248). 

The prize was announced to be offered in November, 1876, two and 
one half years after the appearance of Hehner and Angell’s book 
(Analyst 1, 180). 

The question of priority of the idea of this process has been mildly 
disputed by Dr. Muter (Analyst 1, 122 and 147). A second edition of 
the “ Butter Analysis ” by Hehner and Angell was published in 1877. 

The method there given consists in dissolving three or four grammes 
of the fat in about 50 c.c. of alcohol by the aid of heat and stirring, in 
a rather deep porcelain dish. One or two grammes of pure caustic 
potash were then dropped in and the mixture so kept warm, but not 
boiling, over a water bath until the addition of water fails to produce 
any turbidity, an indication that saponification is complete. The dish is 
then heated on the water bath until all odor of alcohol has disappeared. 
Water is added and the dish is heated to dissolve the soap when hydro- 
chloriec acid is added in sufficient amount to render the solution 
strongly acid and thus liberate the fatty acids. The heating is con- 
tinued until the fatty acids have melted to a clear oil, and the acid 
liquid below is nearly clear. The contentsof the dish are then filtered 
through a filter paper previously dried and weighed and then wetted 
and partly filled with boiling water. The filter, (five inches in diameter 
should be of the best quality, close in texture and well fitted to the 
funnel. ‘The entire contents of the dish must be rinsed onto the filter 
with boiling water and great care must be taken that all of the fatty 
acids are removed from the dish. The fatty acids which will not 
readily run through the wet paper are then washed with boiling water 
until the filtrate has a bulk of at least 750 c. c. and a few c. c. of the 
wash water then tested with delicate litmus solution shows no acidity. 
The fatty acids are then solidified by plunging the funnel into cold 
water dried in the air bath for two hours and weighed, dried for two 
and a half hours more and weighed again if necessary, dried until the 
weight is practically constant. 


Hehner and Angell give the following which may be taken as an 
instance of the determination of the insoluble fatty acids in genuine 
butter-fat : 


emmmrnsatle Wihter-tatit. 22 pp a8 itis a Wave hs ohX Ood Pc ace’ e oles 39-3226 
PICU iis od 54:5 Ne ee) ed ene Soe sa ame Onan Melgkd 36-0395 


PrP hive r at UAICANU Ais cdlavns GAs Cte, elec 0 o.erwiend'e 83-2831 
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Dube Mrid filers i: 25, tegnettne sev nin 6+ =peueew CET = fas 15-4281 
Tube empty....... Oc UR Ee 2 14-8451 

WAGED 1.9 qa tevets te eee ER Hy Seis a 5. i 0-5830 
Beaker omipty: sg ssy iad nypleieye sem wl vere wee icles: 20-9967 

Beaker and siibtera i bcs elses bh Dates wae BS oc ie 21-5797 
Beaker, filter and fatty acid (2 hours) ................. 24-4642 
Beaker, filter and fatty acid (24 hours) ................ 24-4500 
Beaker, filter and fatty acid (3 hours)....... ....ssreess 24-4505 
Matiby, aevdls': 21. shciz1. Bd este Slapoce epee eaten oem cee eee eke 2-8703 


Fatty acids, 87-42 per cent. 


Tests to determine the change by heating : 


Beaker and fatty acids after two hours’ drying ......... 24-4642 
Beaker and fatty acids after two and a half hours’ drying. 24-4500 
Beaker and fatty acids after three hours’ drying ........ 24-4505 


Beaker and fatty acids after three anda half hours’ drying 24-4504 
Beaker and fatty acids after four and a half hours’ drying 24-4504 


Beaker and fatty acids after six hours’ drying .......... 24-4517 
Beaker and fatty acids after seven hours’ drying ........ » 24-4556 
Beaker and fatty acids after eleven hours’ drying ....... 24-4553 
Beaker and fatty acids after seventeen hours’ drying..... 24-4526 


Dr. Muter (Analyst 1, 7) examined this process and expressed his 
approval of it, although in some matters of detail, he found, in his 
opinion, that its accuracy might be improved. He also proposed that 
inasmuch as the soluble fatty acids are washed out they should be 
determined by trituration. The principal points of diffence consisted in 
saponifying in a flask with potash and acidifying and washing in the 
same flask, thus avoiding any transfer of the fatty acid. The fatty 
acids are washed in the flask by means of alternate treatment with 
hot and cold water, a long tube being inserted in the cork of the flask 
to act as return cooler and thus prevent any loss of butyric acid by 
volatilization during the process. He also dries the fatty acids at 105 
degrees C., instead of 100 degrees. 

The acidity of the wash waters, their contents in sulphuric acid, 
and of potassium sulphate (after neutralization) furnish data from 
which the proportion of soluble fatty acids could be calculated. 

Some experiments in the laboratory have been made in the course 
of this investigation to determine whether it is possible to wash fat or 
fatty acids completely from beakers and flasks with boiling water. 
The results confirm Dr. Muter’s assertions. From four beakers and 
two flasks containing fat or fatty acids the fatty matter was removed 
as thoroughly as possible by a jet of boiling water from a wash bottle 
using 300 to 500 c. c. of water. The amounts of adhering fat then 
* determined by drying, weighing, washing out with ether, drying and 
weighing again. The amount of adhering fat was found to be : 
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° Beakers. Flasks. 
28 PONE 6 525 2S RAE A RE ah ene 0-0052 gm. 0-0098 gm. 
LS DEBE OS Se EL ae a 0-0027 gm. 0-0085 gm. 
Beet E Givlsia ios sch waeoe ad ate. 4 OF 0010 ormz TAS dati: 
|S aa ae BAtePe MS. 3 ila ecngey sparen edb caret als 0-0080 gm) 6.6.8. 


The amounts retained are material and irregular. 

Dupré (Analyst, 1, 87) also examined the process, after first con- 
firming by several experiments the point made by Messrs. Hehner and 
Angell that the proportion of butyric and other soluble acids in but- 
ter fat was considerably greater than as stated by Bromeis. He also 
showed that if it is intended to determine the soluble acids, it is 
necessary to saponify in a closed vessel to avoid loss of butyric acid in 
the form of butyric ether, but that after saponification has once taken 
place, the alcohol may be ‘boiled off without loss. 

His method consists in saponifying the butter fat in alcoholic soda 
solution of known strength in a closed flask, adding sulphuric acid of 
known strength in sufficient amount to render the solution distinctly 
acid. ‘The washing is performed in the manner recommended by 
Muter the wash waters being passed through a filter and any particles 
of insoluble acid caught on the filter are finally returned to the flask 
by passing ether through the filter. The acidity of the wash waters 
then represents the amount of acid used which has not been neutra- 
lized by the soda used in saponification plus the amount of fatty acid 
washed in the butter fat. The soluble acids consisting chiefly of 
butyric are reckoned as all butyric acid, while the insoluble fatty acids 
are dried and weighed. In drying them it is often an economy in time 
to add to them a little absolute alcohol which will cause the small 
amount of water present to mingle with the fat and the alcohol and 
water are expelled together. Dupre does not accept the assertion of 
Muter that the sum of the soluble and insoluble fatty acids should 
amount to about ninety-four per cent in every trustworty analysis of a 
fat. (Analyst, 1, 114.) 

An increase in the age of the sample of butter seems to cause an 
increase in the amount of soluble fatty acids (Wanklvn, Stevenson, 
Analyst, 1, 14). 

Dr. Muter also has confirmed the assertion of Hehner and Angell 
that the rancidity of the sample does not materially affect the process, 
also that the acidity of rancid samples is very small, ordinarily 0-2 
per cent butyric acid or less. Je fixed the limit at 89-5 per cent in- 
soluble acids with five per cent of soluble. 

Messrs. Hehner and Angell criticize Dr. Muter’s criticism and dis- 
approve of any attempt to determine soluble acids (Butter Analysis, 
page 70) as an unnecessary elaboration, which cannot be carried out 
with accuracy where much work of the kind is to be done. 

The process was critically examined in England by Bell, Turner 
and others besides Muter and Dupré. Dr. Bell tested fifty-one of the 
one hundred and seventeen samples examined for Somerset House by 
this process (Pharmaceutical Jour., July 1876). The extreme of in- 
soluble fatty acids recorded by him is 89-9 per cent. Fleischman and 
Vieth fixed the limit at 89-73 per cent (Fres. Zts., 17, 289). Krets- 
chmar (Bericht D. Chem. Gesell. 10, page 2091) regards ninety per 
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cent as the proper limit. Jehn (Arch, Pharm., 9, 339), finds over 
eighty-nine per cent in genuine butters; so also De la Source (Report. 
Pharm. 38, 446) in case of cows fed on oil-cake. 

Milne (Analyst 4, 40) tested the process and finds that the determi- 
nation of soluble fatty acids is of great value and importance. The 
maximum of insoluble fatty acids found was 89-73 degrees. 

Abroad the process was examined by Heintz (Fres. Zts. 17, 160). 
He asserts that lauric acid, if present, is only imperfectly washed out, 
and that the amount of wash water must always be a definite amount. — 
Sachsse (Fres. Zts. 17, 151) found the process was applicable to very 
rancid butter. Bachmeyer (Dingler Polyt. Jour. 226, p. 103) finds 
the process satisfactory, E. W. Jones (Analyst 2, 19 and 37) made 
experiments on washing the insoluble acids with larger amounts of 
water than usual and found that the insoluble acids were to all appear- 
ances slowly dissolved by washing. Dr. Harland (Analyst 8, 163) 
testified that two hours drying of the fatty acids was insufficient, 
twelve to fourteen hours being required. 

The results of work in the laboratory in connection with this inves- 
tigation go to show that the method of washing makes much differ- 
ence with regard to this point. If the insoluble acids are incom- 
pletely washed the acids which are less soluble or volatile may volati- 
lize slowly, and hence a long time required to bring them to constant 
weight. From two to three grammes require six or seven installments 
of 100 to 125 c. c. of water each, the operation being performed in a 
flask as recommended by Muter. Hanssen (Inaug. Dissert. Erlangen, 
1883) found some of the soluble acids remaining with the washed 
insoluble acids. His results have not been either disproved or con- 
firmed by other experimenters. 

Blyth (Analyst 2, 112) suggests a modification of the method of 
washing, using an inverted flask, but that does not seem so convenient 
as the ‘‘stop-cock flask” or large separating funnel proposed by Cor- 
field (Chem. News 37, pp. 7 and 30). 

That the process is unable to detect cocoanut oil, which contains 
much lauric acid, is admitted by Hehner ana Angell in their original 
paper. The peculiar odor of cocoanut oil has been, however, up to the 
present time, a bar to its use as an adulterant. 

A method of deodorizing cocoanut and other oils of the kind, has 
been patented in Germany (Jeserich and Meinert, Wagner’s Jahresbe- 
richt 1882, p. 932), and it remains to be seen how far such addition 
to butter may be made without detection by this method of analysis. 

A priori it seems very probable that the extreme slowness with 
which the soluble acids are extracted by washing, and the low figures 
which would be obtained for the sum of soluble and insoluble fatty 
acids, would serve to indicate the presence of such an adulterant. 
Cornwall (8th Report of N. J. State Board of Health, p. 195) regards 
the possibility of adulteration by cocoanut oil as a strong objection to 
the wash process and in this respect is followed by Moore (Jour. Am. 
Chem. Soc. 7, 188). 

Reichardt says (Arch. der Pharm. 13 Heft. 2) that the limits are 
too high. Kuleschoff (Bull. Soc. Chim. 29, 17) on the other hand 
obtained a maximum in his experiments of 88-57 degrees, and con- 
cludes that they are too low. Riche (Jour. Pharm. Chem., Sept. 1880) 
finds the figures given to be correct. 
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Fleischmann (Fres. Zts. 17, 287) approved the principle, but finds the 
maximum percentage of insoluble fatty acids should be set at 90 per cent. 

The method was adopted in the Paris Municipal Laboratory (Moni- 
teur Scientifique, 3, 11, 393) and is still in use there (Analyst 10,198), 
the standard taken being 87-5 per cent insoluble fatty acids, the 
solidifying point of which should not be over 35 degrees C. 

The process is highly commended by Dr. Bell in his address on the . 
oceasion of the health exposition in London in 1884, but he says with 
truth that in working by it, it might be possible for 40 per cent of 
‘adulterations to escape detection in special cases, and hence we cannot - 
as yet regard butter analysis as by any means perfected. 

On the other hand Ambuhl (Rep. Anal. Chem. 1, 171) speaks of the 
process as antiquated and pronounces in favor of the Reichert process 
to be described. 

Results by the process on fats and oils other than butter and the 
fat of farm animals are given by Dictzell and Kressner (Fres. Zts. 18, 
83). The point made by them is that the vegetable oils as a rule yield 
very nearly the same results as beef fat, tallow, etc., about 95 per cent 
or over of insoluble fatty acids. 

A method has been proposed by J. West Knights (Analyst 5, 155) 
which is in effect a modification of this process. After saponifying, 
as usual, the insoluble fatty acids are precipitated as barium salts, and 
from this the fatty acids are separated by addition of an acid. Experi- 
ments with it did not impress one with favor toward it either on the 
score of convenience or of accuracy. It has met with but little ap- 
proval (Caldwell, 2d Report to N. Y. State Board of Health, p. 524). 

The method used in this laboratory has been essentially that of 
Dupré, the fatty acids having been washed, as has been said with six 
or seven or eyen more installments of hot water (about 100 c. c. each 
time), rinsing off between each with about 25 c. ¢. of cold water. 
For the purposes of this investigation separate determinations were 
made on the acidity of each washing. 


THE WasH Process RESULTS OBTAINED IN LABORATORY. 
Haanunation of Fats by the *‘Wash Process.” 


1268 Butter: Insoluble. Soluble. 
taoom Butter... 2... Oe OP a Pier ome 88-119 5-319 
PERM MOISUULCR cree aaa ej! patie mde dd oid nie sca eae 88-5 5-67 
IESE GLCD Sc ono 2h miata seb a am de = 4 sia «ale, on oo 87-161 6-114 
MERE EES ULD ORs ohe\n oy a RU RIM lalin einai a clin. £4 «akan aS ‘aye! ohe 87-164 6-116 
1384 Butter....... Meena rte tele tote tana. 3 «AEG wah se 0. bie 88-140 5-514 
aay Butter two years Old 1.02.2 isc Gute oven mee jay 
PURELOIDECLU aj. « o «0s ae one hidalyciiisld ds ghee sis, > Ss 89-135 4-61 
Doubful : 
RMR aie a dala 24s) 0:5 dee chic) ex iabele, eed oN: Win ale bia 89-91 5-32 
AN eee Pte Arata fete! s/aa-oin)'s «dha wks cog ape ayaisid al eave Ste) <b ce 90-52 4-305 
erect eee palais | «> of oagreie isan pia etal tetn githe tins 91-24 4.839 
RTI See HE Se On eer ee rege Ae a. ee nee ea 90-39 4.484 
Oleomargarine: 
RReARE TS AAI) ohne aya oie di aiaty aie roel aitabla al scabs wisi ade 8, oe 94-85 0-38 
BRE Secl oxen Ain Sita Diyala sinters al wie's g/2'5) abnieesia. e's oh0 ; 95-34 0-35 
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AM Minton 4} she f Beahepeate wate eas te win lata cs aan 95-15 0-12 
LLU Ciccolo ci 5 otic Pdipieereicia ie 6 oc 95-88 0-39 
DMO eer yale: cia oc ae Rear Ree Meee aia > es hace Lone ee eee 95-41 0-05 
apse AG. c > 5isocis eigenen eStore aia she = ais te ale Oe ae eel 95-18 0-37 
BO cle sis wisie'e ctateea MEN a musta IeTa Ce el oy the eeete: eee . 96-14 0-35 
MNO as tale Fel swim lM eteine le tala ts ats altyare teres 95-36 0-86 
TIE 3 Me PACS FL ae a BALA RSE Ua gs 95-66 0-52 
PS Te ae eee ete Stale ho ttare xtc eieymeatateret ae eats ee 96-32 0-24 
Th GU Ras ails Air as RT Pe ara rn SVE“: 96.60 0-47 
TSE [oka ah OAS UE SA tee AA ALIS Miia A 96-05 0-42 
HBOS sce Coss capes fists Sate ceo Ene Deere a nies 95-80 0.16 
SIO VT ese oy: betes ete male ains Geen tee airs 95-63 0-14 
MPM, Os cee Ne Acta ole sits pee alee ee eae Ree 94-7 0-56 
BES iy cic excitokoe sf uate ccs aver hea is attest naaey we ohn eos yale uct 95-87 0-71 
i ec is oe ee A aBy Saber hoe 3 OER SOILD Ca ero SI 96-11 0-38 
Let) 1a SN ON Par eh PEA to Sa He ee ROR RG ae gS Py 95-91 0-19 
Pe See eye emer yen we ap re eee 96-28 0-37 
DID se Scie Po sere ae he cents Wine een sh edie caer ee oe 94-65 0-42 
LMG Ta Sols poset aera Sialic os steerage lesa Wei ano id aeae treater eee 95-60 0-28 
NEGRI oe Ge each Aas MENS gute stuaidere Ate mae 96-01 eee 
UG en alee Eee ec streamate, eee AY oo eat AEM WERE ee 96-30 0-58 
; 95-961 0-275 
dBi, beet Taba. sh). ta stent tane aPoiia sem diets apts | 95-792 0-155 
1568, Nortiow. fats sec ese care ies eek ee ee 95 - 662 0-114 
1369, Beer ee Micron persed hale eee eevee 95-668 0-035 


Results of Analysis of Commercial Samples of Oleomargarine. 


Number. Fat. Water. Curd. Salts. 
MO a ravurncele rat teta smn le Mistake oil teen oP eel arr Pa 2-77 
MOD eRe eat wareteh sre Sekerstoleme hese 85-96 8-87 0-72 4-45 
BA | ee rales 5,daw Gentoo ake ese 82-72 10-05 1-09 6-14 
1331 We ens ees I a ek a a A A i Pa 86-34 9-31 0-74 3-61 
1 pl pa ap RP PL A A ie 84-68 9-04 0-80 5-48 
UDG ou votel une aseveaht ohn corte Pee 84-93 10-21 0-29 4-57 
MeO ects eroeia sees cies aa eS 84-39 9-89 1-29 4-43 
DW se lat cie Rie sie k Slaratn one tices See 85 - 92 9-29 0-91 3-88 
WM Devlocn crete drape oleta eo Faterereiete ve Neto 83 -56 10-79 1-56 4-09 
SEDER ERS Sect ck sel aoasl ee rato eine Tate echoes 84-97 9-73 1-10 4-20 
UDA Ria Niere's ora skerst’ exets ashe oes 86-59 8-68 1-19 3-54 
Med Oe ee vabartiana wison a: ate tetacieetabere le a¥e 81-18 10-72 1-87 6-62 
ae eco te thera ee are aia ve: oat 81-66 10-41 1-62 6-31 
MTG he, pr ere ve cratered tele erowelewereons 74-81 11-67 1-75 Teas 
DOA one He nate Mae ote ee ee ae es 86-28 10-10 0-95 2-67 
2 Os 5 tigen st Sp RR AY Sale 86-24 7-78 0-31 5-67 
OOO. ce site arate Ren Ree 85-86 9-91 0-35 3-88 
Do raietatetnre, ateierainie otels ile tee ete 80-70 10-01 1-66 7-63 
EA elem ie havea eYeheis late dere ateters 85-36 9-57 0-66 4-4] 
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Some abstracts from Hehner and Angell’s work on this subject are 
herewith given. 


TABLE XX. 
(Results obtained by Hehner & Angell, p. 25.) 
Insoluble Acids 1n Genuine Butter. 


—— 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
87-9 87-1 87-2 87-5 87-8 
87-1 87-3 86-9 87-6 86-9 
87-2 86-8 87-2 86-8 87-8 
87-5 86-8 87-3 87-1 87-5 
87-8 87-2 86-8 87-2 88-2 
87-0 87-3 87-3 86-9 86-1 
87-1 87-3 87-0 87-5 87-3 


Average, 87-24 per cent. 


Samples of Normandy Butter, genuineness doubtful. 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
89-1 89-4 88-6 88-9 
89-6 88-7 88-6 88-7 


TABLE XXI—H.&A,, p. 19. 
Adulterated Butter. 


Number. pee p if pee Eee ieee Microscopic appearances. 
per cent. 
ees 15-6 8-5 0-41 | 89-33 | Crystalline. 
ahs 16-2 2-9 2-57 | 93-87 | Very crystalline. 
Cane 16-5 6-9 oa 89-9 | Spheroid crystal. 
4. 22-19 5-68 1-02 | 87-51 | Spheroid crystal. 
Bs 20-94 5-6 1-8 89-45 | Spheroid crystal. 
Bixs 6-6 2-6 5-08 | 92-2 | Spheroid crystal. 
a 8-9 8-4 1-2 93-2 | Spheroid crystal. 
Sus 13-68 2-2 2-79 | 93-3 | Spheroid crystal. 
em paees ae Tiel 3°5 3-4 86-6 | Crystalline. 
10%. 9-95 4-08 3-8 92-53 | Very crystalline. 
LOE 13-90 2-91 2-32 | 91-9 | Very crystalline. 
12 19-6 8-0 1-96 | 8%-4 | Very crystalline. 
13 4-08 2°33 7-39 | 91-79 | Very crystalline. 
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Tarte XXI— (Continued), 


wee -—--- CS OO ao LS AS 


Water, Salt, Curd, Insoluble 
per cent per cont, por cont, fatty acids, Microscopic appearance, 


per cent, 


Number, 


—— | — ee | | _ — - -_-— -— ieee) 


Bhs) LaAd “9 1:29 | 92-1 Many small crystals. 
Ia ss 569 3-7 Sw | 91-9 Crystalline. 

No distinct crystals, 
LG. and. OO 3-85 2-5 93 +i whole mass depolar- 


ized light. 
Dees aal, water B22 L-3] 91-04 ev crystal. 
ot recorded, 
2 1-29 | 88-0 Orystalline, 


TABLE XXIIT—H. & A,, p. 22. 


Showing the relative proportions of tnsoluble and soluble acids. 


Insoluble acids, Soluble acids corresponding. 
86 per Cont... weve WV ecg eeea bine ce . 8-88 per cent, 
BY = POT CONE. rccvrscann ware mnie enone AR 7-97 per cent. 
88 per cent..... Te ee TREE rte 7-06 per cent. 
BO POR CONG cr cacccrecccevecs ste ermal 6-15 per cent. 
89-5 per cent..... Ved ewe eae venteenees ..» 5-09 per cent. 


TaBLE XXIII —H. & A, p. 76. 


Table 1— Results of analysis of animal fats by Bell. 


Specific gravity 


DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLE, at 100 degrees | ,/ ercentage of 


Rahr fixed fatty acids, 
Mutton suct....cesceesevecs a ee 902-83 95-86 
Beef suet ....ccensies eine bin S alwWNid k hiy 903-72 95-91 
Fine lard....... CAE ANE OEE Aes Senn pr . 903-84 96-20 
Dripping (commercial) ........... ARE 904-56 94-67 
Mutton dripping (genuine)........ a aA x 903-97 95-48 


ns TABLE XXIV. 


Results on fats other than butter, obtained by the process of Hehner & 


Angell. 

Namo of fat. Per cent insol. acids, Authority. 
PROM, sii auchaanitte ae nema Am ees 95-6  Dietzell & Kressner. 
Rapeseed oil...... TAME a Shara a ale ge 95-0  Dietzell & Kressner. 
Rapeseed oil...... AE SRE DS AIA FAS 95-14 Benseman. 


Poppy Oil... s'sccgs eve savecncecene 95-38 Dnetzell & Kressner. 
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Name of fat. Per cent insol. acids. Authority. 
ERIC CMR da oe! s:0 0..0's Bhd oars a copiers 95-60 Dietzell & Kressner. 
REV NI GRC MEMURI 25's see o 0's o Aedtrto ato wa 95-86 Benseman. 
MMIVO;ONED TT) ob accs secs ceenes ee es 94.03 
OF a En eg Se 95-43 Benseman. 
0 ee ee a 94-02 
Wat trom cow's milk 23% 63 ses ess. 87-77 Benseman. 
Mancaseed, Oil... +. ss vceleceteecees 95-75 Benseman. 
MMMEIUMMEV OL 5) og! ck5_ x n/m GBR ores a ies dak 95-86 Benseman. 
Cacao fat from Maracaibo beans .... 94-59 Benseman. 
fom Caracas bean. i.%.0sse6 se’ 95-31 Benseman. 
Prom Trinidad beats}. .o.523.6« 95-65 Benseman. 
Beronr © Otte Pipta cs ¢ 2 ole cece oh 95-44 Benseman. 
From Machala Quayaquila......... 95-24 Benseman. 


Dietzell and Kressner, Fresenius Zeitschrift fiir analytische Chemie, 
vol. 18, page 83. 

Benseman, Kepertorium der analytischen Chemie, vol. 11, page 165. 
, Archiv der Pharmacie, vol. 9, 1878, page 134. 


The following results were obtained in the laboratory : 

The first nine of these samples with one exception were from Mr. 
J. B. Dunham, of Almoral, Delaware county, Iowa, and in every case 
were accompanied by affidavits stating that the sample was to his own 
knowledge genuine butter obtained from cream of cow’s milk without 
_ any admixture of foreign fat, coloring or salt. The sample starred 
was from Schock and Bolender, Orangeville, Illinois, and was accom- 
panied by an affidavit to the same effect, but stating that the sample 
was colored. ‘They will be called for reference affidavit samples. 

In the following tables the analyses bracketed are on the same 
sample ; those numbered are on different samples from different 
sources, 

The following fifteen samples are of known purity, being made 
directly from cream either in the laboratory or by the inspector. 
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In the analysis of the marine oils much difficulty was experienced 
in obtaining ‘constant results. It was necessary to use wax to collect 
the insoluble fatty acids, and on drying the acids the presence of a 
substance was observed which attached itself to the sides of the flask 
and was evidently of a non-fatty character. The oils are of unknown 
composition and contain unsaponifiable matter. Further investigation ~ 
of this subject would doubtless lead to interesting results. 


Tut REICHERT PROCESS. 


The publication of the results of Hehner aud Angell’s investiga- 
tions as to the constitution of butter fat naturally stimulated a search 
for other methods of analysis. Recognizing the fact that the soluble 
acids of butter were also the volatile ones, attempts were made in this 
direction, viz.: to determine the volatile acids by distillation, and in 
this way to get data from which safe conclusions as to the character of 
the fat could be drawn. (Lechartier, Perkins, Analyst 4, 142). The 
path in that direction seemed to be blocked by the fact already re- 
corded by Hehner and Angell, that however far the distillation was 
carried, some butyric acid still remained in the retort. 

Reichert conceived the idea that it was unnecessary to attempt to 
distill all the fatty acids over, but that by taking a definite amount of 
the fat every time, saponifying with the same quantities of alcohol, 
evaporating, diluting and acidifying with the same amounts of water 
and acid and finally taking the same amount of water and acid and 
finally taking the same amount of distillate, a sufficient uniformity of 
results might be obtained on which to base an opinion. 

The result was a process which, though arbitrary in every detail is 
practicable and counts among its advocates many skilled and careful 
chemists. The process (Fres. Zts, 18, page 68) consists in weighing 
out 2-5 grammes of fat in a flask of 150 c. c. capacity (Hrlenmeyer’s 
form preferred), saponifying by one gramme of caustic potash in 20 
c. c. of 80 per cent alcohol, evaporating off the alcohol, dissolving it 
in 50 c. c. of water, and adding 20 c. c. of dilute sulphuric acid 
(1 to 10). The mixture is then distilled, platinum spirals or pumice 
stone being introduced to prevent explosive ebullition, the distillate 
being passed through a filter as it drops into the receiving flask. The 
first portions of the distillate are returned to the original flask and 
the distillation is then kept up until 50 c. c. have passed over. The 
acidity of this distillate is then determined by means of a tenth nor- 
mal solution of caustic soda, and the results are expressed in the num- 
ber of c. c. of this dilute alkaline solution used. Butter fat was found 
to require 13 to 15 c. c. when thus treated, while all other fats showed 
much less, oleomargarine and beef fat, etc., requiring under one c. c. 

It is necessary to run through a blank test with the chemicals in- 
tended to be used as they frequently contain impurities which affect 
the result. This constant quantity being found, the proper deductions 
can be made as long as the stock lasts. 

Another point not very strenuously insisted upon by Reichert, though 
regarded as essential by some who have examined the process, is that 
the alcohol should be completely driven off after saponification (Corn- 
wall, 8th Report, N. J. State Board of Health, page 195). 

The following are the results upon which the method and conclu- 
sions of Reichert are based. 
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n 

Name of sample. cb. em. Jo Na OH. 
Butter... 22 reer a! 2 Ou ae eee SS 14-5 
MCE Cees eee s bo ER aR Ne Re Pa 2 14-05 
| Escenas IRS Bo 2 EL a ee ea 13-75 
Serre es) Ae et ee eo. Ue 14-3 
CEE eae el RR a a Sr Sates Ge Ae er fl Be! 14-0 
OTE LT UN Bi GR eR et eae a 14-4 
MMUNIPENEAMLE Ree her coe eS 2c Se MRR ete, BRON gre daies ed as Od 14-0 
rere Wie? oS RR OD ND AEs Se Fe to-20 
Me crea LE ORS Soe eg AE IN gO) 13-8 
2 bt Ae) i ES oe Fes OE SA ee 14-95 
TT ya OS Ly ALTA AE SaR ee Cate APNE Sah BOONE TEE Pe Re RY 14-20 
ara aE ce LN ENE OT AES Se ed SO ee eo EE OU BS 13-00 
RERSTOR ne ne ree MD IRS EE SOLS bate tides Oo oulee ess 13-40 
Memamercial bMuber oki acess ee eres ok eee eee PE. 10-50 
nN a eet e Mas Oaks toe ek lee, DERRY 3°7 
cole TOP SUEA Te, OSE ne Cie SS RG UP Ung chiar Ae San a a 95 
See ee re ey. Pa Peli ee -30 
ian EM eli ep eC ARM On eo a PA a a 29 
cov 5S LC Spel let IA RE PSEA SACD oe ce a 25 


The process was subjected to further trial in the hands of its author 
by applying it to various mixtures of butter with foreign fats. In the 
first case lard was used, with the following results: 


Per cent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 


Beer ese Soe os ela 0 200 ~~ ~=40 60 80 100 

Mee}. Slaven os 100 80 60 40 20 0 
n —— 

bac. qj NwOH |...) .. 3 3.1 5.9 8.5 11.5 14.8 


In the second case a mixture of the following composition was used 
to mix with the butter : 


Per cent. 

“LTR Dye RA rn rat Mle ia Pes iether ae ee Pegs, 50 

INCOR oer MINS shen ler tans ke a,c cit sie's Wes 5 « Sloss sececee a 30 
MRE OLN se caer eee crtttie, ciel pidhnin isi fates. o:s, po. aje' Basie sam egyay 8 2 2 

100 


The results obtained were as follows : 


Pr ct. Prct. Pret. Pret. Pr. ct. Pret. Pret. Pret. Pret. Pret. Pr ct. 
ISMULOD sors, «i013. 60% 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


WMiSGEMITO!e ot'ss\c © 100 90 80 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 0 
n 

c. c. 79 Na OH.. HS BE BERG 2 Ae BiGlow Wc) 1009 10.15 11.55 138.0 14. 
n 

C.¢.. qgNaOH.: ..2 1.65 8.15 . 4.5 6.10 7.45 8.75 10.20 11.60 18.2 14.5 


AVErArO) ac 1-4) 16D ole) 4:55 5° 6.02) 7.3% (8.82 10.17 11.58" 18a 14.5 


The formula given by Reichert for the calculation of the percentage 
of Butter fat present in a mixture is B=(7.3040-24) (n—0-30) in 
which B=percentage of butter present and x=number of c.c. of tenth 
normal soda used. 

He allows a minimum of 12-5 ¢. c. for the poorest butter, 
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In connection with the Reichert process the observation of Duclaux 
(Ann. Chim. Phys. (5) 2, p. 333) 1s pertinent. He found that if a 
liquid containing any fatty acid be distilled, each successive fraction 
contains an amount of acid practically constant in proportion to the 
total acid present for the same fraction, but varying according to the 
nature of the acid employed. Thus if one-eleventh of a solution of 
butyric acid is distilled off, it will contain 16-4 per cent of all the acid 
present. Another point brought ont by Duclaux in this investiga- 
tion was that contrary to expectation the more yolatile acids, when 
free from water, were slower in coming over.. Thus only 5-9 per cent 
of the total acetic acid present makes its appearance in the first 
eleventh of the distillate as against 16-4 per cent for butyric acid as 
quoted above. Yet pure acetic acid boils at 119 degrees C., while pure 
butyric acid boils at 163 degrees C., isobutyric acid boiling at 154 de- 
grees C. ‘Taking the figures given by Duclaux asa basis, the distillate 
in the Reichert process should contain 83 to 89 per cent of the whole 
amount of butyric acid present. It is, however, possible that the 
presence of the oily fat acids may have some modifying influence. 
Duclaux found that the presence of glycerine had some influence on 
the proportions of acid obtainable in the different fractions, and that 
alcohol made the first fractions much weaker in acids, a reminder of 
the importance of completely removing the alcohol from the soap after 
saponification has been effected. Twelve c. c. of the soda solution by 
this process would indicate 4-224 per cent of butyric acid, 14 ¢. ¢. 
represents 4-928 per cent. 

The method has experienced little or no modification of importance 
since it was first proposed. The proposition of Meissl (Dingl. Polyt. 
Jour. 233, p. 329) is almost the only one. This consists in taking 
double the amount of butter and reagents proposed by Reichert and 
distilling off 110. c. instead of 100 c.c., which would correspond with 
the 50 c. c. of distillate by Reichert. The alcohol he used is also some- 
what weaker (70 per cent instead of 80 per cent). His results are 
comparable with those of Reichert. The lowest figure usually obtained 
with genuine butter he gives as 24 c. c. (12 of Reichert). 

Munier in testing the method modified it by using much less alcohol 
in the saponification, and adding phosphoric instead of sulphuric acid 
(Fres. Zts. 21, p. 894) besides apparently using a different method of 
removing the alcohol. He calls these modifications unessential, but in 
this respect some other chemists do not agree with him. (Reichard, 
Arch. Pharm, 222, 393; Sendtner, Archiv. fur Hygiene, 1883, p. 137; 
Wagner’s Jahresber. 29,979 ; Cornwall, 8th Report, N. J. State Board 
of Health, 195.) His results ranged from the very low figure 9-2 cfc. 
for December butter to 12-4 for the warmer months. His conclusion 
naturally is that Reichert’s figure is too high. 

On the other hand Beckursts finds them if anything too low (Pharm. 
Central H. 1883, 557). Ambuhl [(Repert. Anal. 1, 171, Wagner’s 
Jahresber. 27, p. 839) also obtains figures somewhat higher than 
Reichert. 

Reichard’s figures (Arch. Pharm. 222, 93) range from 13-8 to 14-7 
ce. c., with an average of 14-16. 

Sendtner (Loe. cit.) gives as the lowest permissible figure for genuine 
butter 24 (12 of Reichert), Meissl’s process being used. Further 
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examination would be necessary if 23 degrees or 23-5 degrees c. c. 
were obtained, as the fat might be an exceptional kind of butter fat. 

Besides the chemists already mentioned Medicus and Scherer (Fres. 
Zts. 19, p. 159), Hanssen (Inaug. Diss. Erlangen 1882), Elsner (Praxis 
der Nahrungsmittel chemikers, 1880), Caldwell (Second Report, N. Y. 
State Board of Health), A. H. Allen (Analyst 10, 103), McCay (Chem. 
News 50, p. 151) and others have expressed their approval after test- 
ing it. 

The experiments of Medicus and Scherer indicate that there is some 
tendenéy in melted butter fat to “stratification,” the lower layers show- 
ing a little less by the Reichert process than the upper. 

Hehner objects to the process on the ground that it serves only to 
estimate a part of the substance present (Analyst 10, 105). Its arbi- 
trary character constitutes a serious objection to<it in the estimation 
of many. ‘ 

Bischoff (Eulenberg’s Handb. off. Gesundeitsw. 2, p. 509) asserts 
that with neither Reichert’s or Koettstorfor’s process has been able to 
obtain sufficiently concordant results to take them into court. 

In experimenting with the process on butters and other fats and oils 
we have obtained figures confirming those of Reichert. But we have 
pushed it further in order to test the value of a distillation process. 
After taking off the first 50,c. c. of a distillate and titrating, 50 c. c. 
more water was added to the contents of the flask, and another 
50 c. c. distilled off, titrated, another 50 c. c. added and again dis- 
tilled, and so on until the acidity of the distillate was too small to be 
of importance. 

According to Duclaux’s experiments, if the liquid in the flask consisted 
only of butyric acid and water, the third or fourth 50 c. c. would bring 
over practically all of the butyric acid, of which the first distillate 
would contain about 86 per cent. In practice there was in the retort 
volatile acids other than butyric, the glycerine resulting from the de- 
composition of the fat, the non-volatile fatty acid and potassium sul- 
phate besides free sulphuric acid, and these substances, one or all, modi- 
fied the results. Usually five to nine distillations were necessary before 
the distillate was practically free from acidity, and the first distillate 
contained about 80 per cent of all the acid obtained, reckoning it all 
as butyric acid. Besides this a certain amount of solid fatty acid 
made its appearance in the condenser in most cases. Thus far we 
have been unable, for lack of opportunity, to determine the character 
of this fatty acid, but hope soon to do so. The results agreed very 
well with those obtained by the washing process. 

-Medicus and Scherer obtained the following results on various oils : 


Name of oil. cb.em Bane OH used. 
11s Or Aas AM Ree Bh 3°. 2 WPS Ee a 3 
CE EOL SEY 6 SA AERIS ol 2 SS 2 5 
SETS LC Be ae a ae tte CE | rc -3D 
Hapcrece.om(desulphuretied ys oi y sie ae i eice be ene een 4 
Hapeseed soil (pure). 2.05 J... ok ese’ 6 Se ee 3 
MEME eee ane & 5 ocak Kah OLS Sathes wo DS i oan 2 


The following results were obtained in the laboratory : 
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Variations of process — (Continued). 


= 
2 “4 | oc. c. 2 NaOH used for each dis- | 
2 s ae 10 tillate of 50 c. ¢. 
eS o ws g 3 
Sica epee eam: 
+ os eh 
a = SG 1 2. 3. 4. 5. 
Orange county butter..... 2.425 1.50 .50 10.1 3.8 95 aoe 
Orange county butter..... 2.500 1.50 -50 9.85 | 3.55 | 2.45 75 5 
Orange county butter..... 2.500 -50 50 14.05 | 1.05 45) .4 3 
Orange county butter..... 2.500 -50 -00 13.80 | 1.385 | .45 4 3 
Orange county butter..... | 2.500 125 25 | 19.55| 1.85] .40] 13 5 


THE KOETTSTORFER PROCESS. 


Inasmuch as the experiments of Hehner and Angell had demon- 
strated that butter fat contained a large proportion of the fatty acids 
that have a low combining weight, it occurred to Koettstorfer that 
the combined fatty acids of butter fat ought consequently to require 
more alkali to combine with them than the combined fatty acids of 
most other mixtures of glycerides which might be used as a substitute 
for butter. The result was the process known by his name (Fres. Zts. 
18, page 199). 

For instance, the combining weight of butyric acid is 88, that of 
stearic acid is 284. Each of these amounts will neutralize 56 parts of 
caustic potash. One hundred parts of butyric acid will therefore 
neutralize about three times as much potash as one hundred parts of 
stearic acid, and a mixture of the two will neutralize the more potash, 
the larger the proportion of butyric acid. As palmitin, stearin, and 
olein which predominate among the glycerides of insoluble fatty acids 
of butter fat have nearly the same combining weights, and on the 
other hand butyrin is the predominating glyceride of the soluble acids 
present therein, a prior conclusion would favor the correctness of 
Koettstorfer’s supposition. 

The process is described (Loc. cit.) as follows : 

Weigh out one to two grammes of the pure fat in a tall beaker of 
about 70 c. c., capacity, and 25 ¢. c. of standardized alcoholic potash 
solution and warm it on the water bath with stirring until the fat is 
saponified. Cover with a watch glass and allow it to stand hot some 
fifteen minutes‘ longer. Stir for a moment, add a few drops of phenol- 
phthaleine and determine the excess of potash present by titration with 
standardized solution of half normal hydrochloric acid. The amount 
of potash used less that neutralized by the hydrochloric acid gives the 
amount neutralized by the acids of the fat. 

Koettstorfer remarks that the alkalinity of an alcoholic solution of 
potash is slightly diminished by heating in the air in consequence of 
oxidation of the alcohol, and resulting formation of acid, hence the 
strength of the alkaline solution should be determined under the same 
conditions as are produced in the actual test. The use of sulphuric 
acid instead of hydrochloric is objectionable as the potassium sulphate 
which is formed in titration being insoluble in the alcohol used ob- 
scures the final point of neutralization. 
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The results are expressed in the number of milligrammes of caustic 
potash required by one gramme of the fat. The figure for butter 
ranges between 221 and 232; for beef fat, oleomargarine, ete., it is 
195 to 197. 

Allen (Analyst 4, page 162) has proposed that the figures should be 
divided into 56-1 the combining number of cautics potash, thus giv- 
ing the combining number of the fats present. Expressed in this way 
the figure for butter would be about 247-1, and for beef fat, lard, etc., 
about 286. 

The suggestion, however, has not been very generally adopted. 

Koettstorfer applied his process to a number of samples of butter 
and other fats and obtained the following results : 


TABLE XXVII. 


No. m. 9 K Med (oe 


Name and source ample. 
ource of samy gm. require 


Butter from neighborhood of Fiume : 


_ 
co) 
~ 
~z 
ie) 


colle? Cer: Oy ee are pale a Oe ey Pee ee eee 227-2 
ETA AG AG os Rees Aes ome PLS aL ee A 225-7 
MAS facts Aa Milas uly, ae ksid re tHE 2 aero eto bislen wd 232-5 
CARE Ee ee hp artAe th Aebene stat ae stots Mie ANZ Dew 2 OA ihc a tp 226-1 
RAS Ae AS AANA ae RAMA ARS ona soon ack we At 222-2 
Ey oop erste beds tte oS alos va pees ee ape ee 225 -5 
MR A iciora rosa tast bis, tid hay. «> alah Sue byt pints «<1 Baie 2 ele 221-8 
i Su i ae amg itis De lai pe ie ae igen as 229-6 
MARY st hata ke esc 'ataes Ag A x weep a Doan?) cP akgie doc din Le Pipe 231-3 
Melted butter from known source and purity : 
PINON po 2 aa wos, Sen 4,'s on A SER tu aS Oar Os eeae Spares be 5 221-5 
WE ns ee es eo iia at role in a oS 224-4 
RTM ari ile a a's von eo Patt LD eh es Soo LUE YS 223-3 
Beef tallow melted in laboratory.................. Aerts Be 196-5 
MOURN ght hary sja.s. cigs ane he ose 4 oles i nun ei 2 196-8 
Pig kidney fat melted in laboratory ...................+% 195-8 
Pie sat ATOM WMBMOKCD DACON. 2... 52s ee cleo eo ee ee cece 195-7 
Common lard (probably American) ......... Mane ee tales 195-4 
Mutton tallow melted in laboratory ..................... 197-0 
NOMEN 2s ale/ cia eainaa aya. Ms asco wold aeolaye Am oie 6 sth ag 191-8 
Rapeseed oil...... BE ccc Mae teen 3. whoo» ofa ihe 178-7 
*Melted butter (commercial) ............. PE Sr SON Se 226-7 
Puree buiter (cOmmMArCial)... i. oe oct necy cc en snus 214-1 
First quality Vienna oleomargarine from maker Sarg...... 195-8 
(UST a aia et ls ASE Re te: a eR 228-0 
TAR OME MOAMUNC OVAL ote ns piles So pcn ne ae hue ee 224-2 
NPRM ON TOR ae ete ras o's: «. ty Seer en ie F P.c BY 2a ee cd 229-0 
Pommmetcisi sample. WinmMe’. ..'. ccs age cleo cine cece sees 227-5 
ommemerelslesiN Die: MIMIC. 05h ss comics oF esin +s ie oye tne 229-5 
au. Commercial sample, Winme . 20. 00000022-02..20.-5245 231-3 
Melted butter from Carinthia ................ Me oP 224.2 
eM REOEDIAN EN gs ss SLO ie oS on vie pinoy 233 -0) 


*QOften adulterated with lard. 
\ 
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Dr. Koottstorfor’s assistant, Untehij, obtained the following 
results on commercial samples of known purity obtained 
in Fiume : 


t ARNE Sk SSO OPERA ey side a ARR 231-1 
Pai on: swag: GNU Rieter lata! '5 iain WN AA ae ic 224-0 
Dis 0) > SANG Tis CREP ERC EE ee ey ee 227-6 
ee ee Ee UE es Cee 228-7 


The following tests were made after the butter had been allowed to 
stand for six weeks in the laboratory in order to note the effect of 
rancidity : 


Fresh. Rancid, 
SOMBIE: Qo iacap ean ce inh s Maw) Nene Caen 229-6 228-1 
Sample LO... Uisvaasseaasanece anh on rue eet 231-3 229-9 


Finest Vienna butter from Moll, price 100 florins for 100 Kg. 221-7 
Ordinary butter from same source, price 68 florins for 100. 


PRS ans. Bibb SS STR AION win wis UW W .6ie.o btu Aly MSU SIU eR 200-7 
Gommoroial sample; Fiume so 6.55.0 sc cok aE QW2L-2 
Commercial sample, .-Bimmie ss. dal. ccs sah aawaan’s Meee Ree 197-3 
Commercial kample; Finme 5h Pcs a eke eh Ravan Rake Res 197-7 
Butter from Milan ....... $ys tities atcR Aun Us ih SS ATES 192-5 


Examination of a sample which separated into a solid and a fluid 
portion : 


SONG Mortion ss .iscce Few eek oaN oa hct thie SRR ne . 221-8 
BMRA MOKUOR: 365 sh G ska oa eee AA OS en eat wri ie 225-0 


The following figures are calculated : 


SUCRE ces one aon Raa lela Watauga nL Anan hte 188-8 
OBI on RA Rs CE aE RS ot Be ek) ee Aik eae ae 190.0 
ale tan 5 io Se Ry Sle Ra ee ee ER © te te Se 208-0 


A modification is proposed by Becker (Corr’bl’tt ver. Anal. Chem. 
2, 357), to avoid the difficulty attendant upon keeping the alcoholic 
solution of potash. A standard aqueous solution of potash is kept for 
use, and alcohol is added only at the time the test is made. 

The process was examined by Wigner, (Analyst 4, 182) who gives it 
a qualified approval. He finds that the carbonic acid of the laboratory 
inevitable in the proximity of the flame of lamps may interfere with 
the results. The potash used may act on the glass and affect the 
results. An excess is always necessary. The process he finds useless 
with old samples of butter or other fats which have been repeatedly 
heated and cooled. It is however in his estimation a good auxilary 
test. 

A modified form of the method apparently worked out independent 
of Koettstorfer was proposed by Perkins. (Analyst 4, p. 142). It 
consists in saponifying, acidifying with oxalic acid and distilling off 


‘ 
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the volatile fatty acias which are titrated separately. The insoluble 
fatty acids after washing are dissolved in alcohol, and their acidity 
determined as above described. 

Methods depending on the same principle have been proposed for 
other examinations of fats by Schepper and Geitel (Dingler, 245, p. 
295) Hausman (ib. 240, p. 62) Groeger (ib. 244, p. 303 and 246 p. 286) 
and Zulkowsky (Ber. D. Chem. Ges. 16, p. 1140 and 1315), 

The test has been and is still used in the Paris Municipal Laboratory 

Monit. Sci. [3] 11, p. 393 and Analyst 10, p. 198) as a preliminary test. 
The limit there taken is 221; below that figure further examination is 
required. 

As regards the working of this process, although apparently so 
simple in theory and mode of execution, it has been found to yield 
yery variable results unless great care is exercised. ‘The weakening of 
the potash by its action on the glass can apparently be avoided by 
moderate care in selecting the glass ware. The danger from this | 
source appears to be slight so far as our experiments have indicated. 
The danger of absorption of carbonic acid from the air, and that of 
‘loss of butyric acid as butyric ether during saponfication appears to 
fall into the same category. They seem to be avoidable where only 
moderate care is used. 

The danger of incomplete saponification, through the use of insuffi- 
cient amounts of potash, or giving it too little time, is probably one 
important reason for irregularity of results. ‘The most constant 
results have been obtained by us on evaporating the alcohol entirely 
off, dissolving and then titrating. Another, probably the most fruit- 
ful source of the anomalies presented by this process, is the point 
alluded to by Koettstorfer himself: the possible oxidation of the 
alcohol under the conditions produced, to which might be added the 
possible oxidation of the fat or oil itself. We have observed that cer- 
tain oils and fats, especially the marine oils, afford results of the most 
variable character. 

It does not seem unreasonable to suppose that if the alcohol contains 
fat or a soap of the fat readily oxidizable, that both will experience 
oxidation, in the case of the alcohol in larger proportions than under 
other circumstances. ‘This, however, is for the present only an hy- 
pothesis ; we hope to be able to make some experiments which may 
throw light on the point. 

A peculiar point has been noticed in connection with this process 
that when the titration is finished in an alcoholic solution, dilution 
with alcohol does not disturb the neutrality of the solution whereas, 
on diluting with water, the liquid invariably shows an alkaline tinge.. 
It probably arises from a partial decomposition of the soap into an acid 
soap and free alkali, the change which ordinarily takes place in wash- 
ing with soap, 
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The following results are by A. H. Allen and E. Valenta as indi- 


cated by initial: 


Koettstorfer process. 


Name of oil. 


Ras U CLO sce + 6. coto cots tes 
NATE: GLU <0 3: wand siete te ciate 


Sweet almond oil... <3 <a cten 


Uimiseed) O1linec ste kets alco 
Ramesseed, Ou rc ins icin coe stye oir 
Rape-seed 01) 23s sce ac ects 6 aga. 
Coecanpiiol swears cts rele 
Cocganutiow ss iit ne oie sw 
Peamatrail. soos 4h teats <a 
Apricot-seed oil ..i...5....... 
SAIC CFESA, OU Sich cloapeiets wae as 
Pumpkin-seed oil............. 
Qilscalse Otsu e science ies 
PaO indus aici ime leith ntebele 
Castor oil (1st pressure)....... 
Castor oil (2d pressure) ....... 
CORSE OM a tn Sis Pa uaay pean ofade & 


NETS Se baile OO) PRs RUE De mer ie 


DTT EWN CU TER SS PO ee ar 
PISGRALM 60 aoy) ares ata .c nod es stn aa6 
MOMania! cass aig Sines Gene ae 
PE TVON CYTE ee). tase setts ehinie k € 
Dc OpIN sys cei-<-< Gis pases eee 
UO Wie sia occ nptecs + aynYso tess Gace auehs 
FL OTRG)PTOREGS:i)oy5 sm vieen a wei ag 
MEAT SOU Biot fore sins teepmbnyhieraieeietoy 
Niger-seed (oil....,005.5.se0ees 
Wrihale Oil ei tchireisortice-2 cucsee eyes 


PVOTMINE OU ia cree un oak «slaty oie 
Sperm Ol o- wecsatwe sos cee 
Wriron Gil os aes ace ye Cees 
ROMAEK Ql ctiaccsiuye aac cia ee 


Mg. KOH per grm. 


191-7 


195-0 
191-196-5) 
202-202 +5 


189-195 


184-2 


Fatty acids. 


er | 
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The following results were obtained in the laboratory and are all 
duplicate determinations on the same samples which were examined 


by the wash and Reichevl process : 
Butters. 


ronmery, August, 188005 v6.04 vcs sone» ons 
Gathered cream, August, 1885 (colored)..... 
DairyyAngust, 1885... 66656. cs ees asses tales 
Meer woctober, 1880.00 iid kaa asae sd 
weeamory, October, 1888 6.46.05 )0402 1444. 
aity, November, 1885). 0.6... 006s. os st 
Creamery, November, 1885...............:. 
Creamery, December, 1885................. 


BRP CCOMNDET LEED: ciaisy bio 586 ipa ves eb ivealbclnds valet 
Jazsey Butter (sweet cream)...............-0.sseeeeaes 


Jersey Butter (sour cream)................. 
Holstein butter (sour cream) ............... 


Ayrshire butter:(sweet Cream) . i005. .2.6s5 seer ee neeaes 


Native butter (sweet cream)................ 


Peomen tbr (SOUL CTOAIN): «) si. si or ssrea eek ss pee See 
Perens DATO UPIANG 7.5 s.ssk.es Lore bearseeibseeaced 
MIEN LOIAMAN cif sco ees soos edn dno h boa snes 
See BATIVOUOIGNG 9.45 so eh ab bane ah RekG ved bb te 
EPID POIAIN, s\Vi\. obos aw nee eae adh nah bees bits bse 


mrpeer: native lowland ...,...20.f00)20i% 50% 


RE AWAD DOIATAR 5 o/5y vnc givin w vine hh o.c oeethe tla aloe Sones 
MEE PTLEGIY EOWAT Gis xy. bovisriarsie Gian ie lekde te abel tahoe) phe es 


AOAC POMBE i resents ba oo 6 arb sinieie 
Butter, lowland pasture ................... 
Sc gtd 0) Ch ee ee a 
MEERA MAOLUELGE tye ives io woe 5's Wom 00's Jo ede to il 


Same sample deodorized ........... 0.0 cade cece cecets 


Insoluble fatty acids of butter.............. 


Oleomargarine, etc. 


ONESTAT yi ot AAS AO ae OS a RE PRS SOE EES 


Oleomargarine made by Dr. Clark ......... 
MeL OL | a ata Diag: 31436 + hs oso hcp we 


CYSTS: eating a ISD de aS ed a 
CET Sie RIN, AGE aah ane Ube at ae 


nr rt ey hoy sh wy o's oat len & we duc 


SLPS Cy SRE Pa aR BUM BA SA ee ee aan 
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Mg. KOH per gm. 


Riwisle #00. e 16 was 


ee @¢ 5» es a 6 9 ole 


0) 80 6 Owls) 6 a ae 


Pl e978) 2 a pes ® 


90,10) @ ip pie, us. Ase 


Cote ee so a 8 


9 wie ‘e's, a) b tes is 4 


9a, a (0/6, '6,'o ‘ity 


so 8 Ors 8 6, sie 


Pie. ors, a were pre 


w/e,» 'e ‘ni\'0. 2's tee & 


eee eww ee ense 


6 6's mw bless e's 


si eils' ssw a's) oe 


Oo .6 nS, © 10) 60d e 


221- 
224. 
230. 
224. 
221- 
220- 
224. 
Q21. 
230). 
231: 
221. 
224. 
225. 
228. 
228. 
220. 
221. 
232. 
231. 
227. 
226 - 
225. 
225. 
223. 
219. 
214. 


11, 


9 


SRO AR OW 


Or 


WHOM RrPOWOOArPOrFRWR OOF 


Or cr 


SQ eUNEG PAOLA. a ies wi eetpeapath eaten lO ass in «)s) vee ate ee ROE ts 
Belyrieeacid v5). oo ves eae ele ss Pi biaterh ae oe ee 
[1 1 da ee ES Re very Gore ata 
Japanese WaxX......... Riches She ain dvke Flere 5 cee 
TSEC AWE Gx) 0.5 vias CIS Sk alee eS skort x tated oe, tae 


Vegetable fats and oils. 


TABOR MOM cen cick er Deans EE once ge 
WAT SCORMHOLN ir itc os bu hia a AR ee ee ae 
ORMPGU Heh. i oss i ee ee 


Wotten-ceed Oil (1). 22.45 sce es setae a 


Cotton-seed oil (3), summer..... a he 


Benne oil (2 
Benne oil (3 


Raperseed: oil (1). 2. eas eas 4s paige ewer od Bias OR ee 
Rapeseed -Oil'(Z)). 2c afevlavas ware en cia se RMR RE eA 
RRR O=SOCd GUND) ss ae es sa ip > vies te Stairs tao Rg ie 
TVS OU) ae anes see Ca peak» aa eae ane ee ki ae 
OTRO GUE (2) 55 ssa sn spss CUR So ets ett as titres eR a 
Cliveveil As). «dae boas cicaus one San es aetee Ch echt See 
Mustard-seed oil (1), English yellow ................... 
Mustard-seed oil ty Pel med WS2  ee,aee cia ces aie ee ion 

Bi), wis Sik a bie sais caer Caen ct) oda Ree ee 
Smepialmond Oli (1) sc. see's oe eis Dae ea eae s Ee 
Sweetnlmond: OM i(2): . emis es sins sk bey eels ce ee ee 
CARLO Glau acalsies BORER chee ora hte PP Ret ern eee 


Mustard-seed oil 


Wocoaibutter (LY iss hase" Sale pe eRe CeO aie 
Gacoa batter, (2). sak wh tne att titimisniee sais Soong Aa enero 
Mince Dihber iss. o).ac oes Merc ies cea a ee Gale ate tei Peraie mete 
Woenanut onl (Lys. v5 Sea nk be cameltine ata Ook eRe 
PocoanM toil (2) 000s ci tale ist Oe cue eee eae Sates Ee ee 
Bailes WENGE! (GO)! sc. canes tauleceiee eer Sieh eae Ae Arsene 
Bayberry tallow? oss3 p0s See head use geek oak ae eee 
Pap yeiOllead ee cis sts mete ae Set Sneha Ce ey 


PPOTPOISE, JAMAL (cio is <heleln in Cee aie een eet lalate Na foletels 
Porpoise jaw oil (skimmed, etc.) ............... 
Porpoise jaw, oil. (skimmed) te.)\ v5. ainn es! ie Un ale eins 
ESEAGK-cSH JAW OU hii scree Gre cu ccmtet eee Selene iricle 
Black-fish jaw oil (skimmed, etc.) ............. 
Semele phase Oily. ic,ck iors aie ste fs cine aoe ected sete 
Sealsail crea sane a nokis Uk Sule ane tock ariel cmameslrs 
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Cotton-seed oil (2), summer... <.. 20.5...) 250!.4 
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Mg. KOH per grm. 


0.0.) See 2.6 


6 a) @) iy) Oy ae 


0| @ 6 (eel mia 


=) @ ©] es) ©)6, ¢)o4e nie 1a te om is 


Cotton-seed oil (4), winter ..........6cecee eeu 
Ooltign=seed ‘Oil (5): ). Si... 6 eetie ss as see Jeiseeesie 
Benne oil e) = URIS nase eat ngs a nlaty Bleee, be DETER eet Ie 


Rue) oe; @ 5) alage 


©) eee te © ele (0 te alee ‘e) © 00 © a) 8) ee © 0] @ 0) 0 fs we 9,0) feli ee) he wis 


. 
@ 8.10 (e: oe @ 6 je) © oe elie le © 6 01.08 8) 0 eas) ele ® i vle ©. fol be cis ese 


"eee en ene 


se ee ewe 


175 
196- 


212. 


8 
625. 


m5 
" 
95 
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Mg. KOH per grm. 


reat a UIC MOE Or. et. adda ate eee os we'd doen ames» 44.95 
MPMTEUTIMIGHIECSUEO CL)! 5.0) 5%. Dai a wtetsabemien eats eles 6 ov las Case eems 183-95 
Berar eMOMNON (a) -.'s\n\ 2 valet print ates ces esl eifald sata 191-55 
BRP ERIS ilee oi fe) <.)es5 5c a atnnciatatele Met ais fale salle s Ca wale 12-0 
mere ARGU y's 2) 22). 2. I Oe aa CIee eisie Slee s Gace eae 194-7 


Results of variations of treatment of cottonseed oil of which an 
exact gramme was taken : 


Treatment of solution. Mg. KOH per grm, 
Rememecer mL TILT CLOAT 55. 5c0e wtstatete htasaini casts of wrarsdaiie oldie cists cishcios se 155- 
MMIOP ALE. CO} OTYHOSS a o1< eicies« 6's) <)ctokelahess, sin ot sy0n vege hs ae 189- 
Evaporated to dryness and diluted with water..... ..... 160-7 
PMP EDOEALCO. FO) OGYMCRS i vicls sieita cick se ide «dine ie c1AS sincboaiase's ghee 189-3 
RpR OT eM iO) OLYMESS: Sraistayec tied is o'aie cs sc.et oot bee sate 193-3 

Different sample : 

PME ARRETL FURL RRS afi <6 a nies isi inl? A ayripeyslsias 4.0.0 wisiaie pe ae 178- 

REM TBe CPIM MCIORES 2c'- iutsitia tints es gods ecereverd «as e.4i0 s3cie.e/9'<! a © 171-8 
Peer iam EIT EL GLOAT o5o, 5.ue 6 orm: $.0-2 eve! o-vie Som sYaie m0 Le Oe 175-6 
Heated until clear and diluted with water............... 168-3 
Saponified for five minutes............ Rens a Sis alcatiite x 184.2 
Evaporated to dryness.... ... ho rage on eSTak ters td tase Sa te 191-7 
MLAB DOVE TY NCHS! o)a elvis & areieeciaies dea edicin ois, 4S ast Fe 6 194-1 
BRe TPIT GIL CLGAN <7. 5.5/6 fim yale ernie e Soom tee Shea ee es 149.9 
Pope ed fOr HYG. MINULES «5:6 eece ee voi ge ees ws ose Lo) alee . 189.4 
Hivaporated £0 Aryness....icescecsreveres TR leas ae 194-0 


Determination of free fatty acids. 
Grms. of NaOH Calculated to 


Name of fat. required toneutra- _ butyric acid. 
lize 100 grms of fat Per cent. 
MMPOG Ua ceca) aia) as cine = Sjohel oi so, o. 9 one -119 -2618 
Gathered. cream butter... i... i cee cece -141 -31 
MEE Ve OUDUE tiem Maly cleo a 6c valde) ae -038 -08 
BOOMER 1c eee NEPA tcl of 2, Pale 2° cuanto 6 -089 -196 
PAOMEITC. 5) cnc ur aeiee piiois vis «iss sie « yc ahs\s <is/s -069 . 152 
OTE Malas ea ie i at a I -072 -1584 
DIRS BASAL cere oa he CA ee Peak -029 -0638 
MMEMEATLE Labbe Our ceac adele Oe sys) se vinlakysinis « 328 7-216 
WeLOUTIC ACI taste avi © oats a ae aysin is ma'es sles > 23-29 


The Hiibl method. 


It was observed by Baron Hiibl that almost all the fats so far as our 
present knowledge of them extends, consist of glycerides of members 
of three groups of fatty acids viz: 

1. “The acetic,” of which butyric and stearic acid may be taken as 
examples. C, H., O.. 

2. ‘The acrylic,” of which oleic acid is the most important. C, 
Hon-2 0, ° 

3. “ The tetrolic” the principal member of which is linoleic acid. 
Or 2n-4 O. ° 
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The behavior of these series towards halogens (iodine, bromine or 
chlorine) forming what are called addition products is as follows : 

1. The acetic series unites with none. 

2. The acrylic series with two atoms, e.g. C, H»»5I1,0,. 

3. ‘he tetrolic series, with four atoms. C, H.,,I, 0,. 

The proportion of the different glycerides in the fats and oils of 
commerce varies within comparatively narrow limits, and if we deter- 
mine the amount of iodine for instance, that a fat will take up and 
form the above compounds, that amount should be tolerably constant 
for other samples from the same source and nature. Fats containing 
only glycerides of the acetic series should absorb no iodine, while those 
containing glycerides of the acrylic and tetrolic series should absorb 
iodine in proportion to the amount of those glycerides which they 
contain. Hiibl preferred to use iodine for the purpose and worked 
out a process by which its combination with the fatty acids could be 
easily regulated. The process is as follows (Dingler Polyt. Jour. 253, 
page 281): ‘Twenty-five gramme of iodine are dissolved in 500 c. c. 
of strong alcohol (95 per cent), 30 grammes of mercuric chloride are 
also dissolved in 500 c. c. of alcohol of the same strength, and the 
solutions are mixed and allowed tostand for some time. The solution 
is standardized by a solution containing 24 grammes of hypo-sulphite 
of sodium per liter. Then the fat is weighed out in a flask in pro- 
portions depending upon its character: 

For drying oils, 0-2 to 0-3 grammes. 

For non-drying oils, 0-3 to 0-4 grammes. 

For fixed fats, 0-8 to 1-0 grammes. . 

It is then dissolved in 10 c.c. of pure chloroform and 20 c. c. of 
the iodine reagent run in, mixed by agitation and the mixture allowed 
to stand. If it decolorizes in a short time more of the reagent must 
be added so as to keep the iodine always in excess, and the color of the 
mixture should indicate such excess even after one and one-half to 
two hours standing; 10 to 15¢.c¢. of potassium iodine solution (10 per 
cent) is then added and 150 ¢. c. of water, and the amount of iodine 
unabsorbed by the fat is determined by the solution of sodium hypo- 
sulphite with the aid of starch paste ina manner well known in all 
laboratories. By deducting from the total amount of iodine used the 
amount found to remain unabsorbed, it is found how much iodine 
was taken up by the fat. The results are expressed in the number of 
grammes of iodine absorbed by 100 grammes of the fat. This, Hiibl 
calls the iodine number for that fat. 

The theoretical considerations of Hibl are well sustained by the 
results of experiment, e. g., pure oleic acid should theoretically have 
an iodine number of 90-07. The mean of four experiments showed 
90-1. 

The process was examined some months since by Mr. Moore (Chem. 
News, 41, page 172; Am. Chem. Jour., 6, page 416), and Mr. Moeller 
(School of Mines Quarterly, 6, page 276). The results obtained agree 
essentially with those of Hiibl. They, together with other more 
recent determinations are given in the table. 

The process has as yet received less attention 


apparently than it 
merits; it is however, comparatively new. 
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For mixtures of fats or oils differing greatly in their ‘‘iodine num- 
bers,” the process is of great service as an adjunct in the examination ; 
where the iodine numbers come nearer together its value is somewhat 
lessened, though in conjunction with other tests, it may throw 
much light on the composition of the fat. For purposes of calcu- 
lation in the ease of mixtures of two fats Hiibl gives the formula 


yee (is eam 
m—n 

In which X is the percentage of one of the fats present; m the 
iodine number of x; n the iodine number of the other fat; I the 
iodine number of the mixture. 

Morawski and Demski (Dingl., 258, page 39) applied the process to 
the fatty acids separated from the fat by a process essentially that of 
Hehner and Angell. The solution in chloriform they regard as un- 
necessary. 

The following results were obtained by Hiibl : 


TABLE X XIX. 


Linseed oils. 
Farry Acrps. 


Name and origin of fat. ; Iodine No. Melt at, deg. Solidify at, deg. 
Oil fifteen years old... 02. ..04.5%. 156 17 13-5 
PRT HAUT ay Tei. eis clacicie'e Vielen slapd BOT ys 5 AUD S Ath PaO yes 
OAT She a RAR ES CS Pre a OE WY Gorter yarthan We acctates ete 
Mimmer wausiria, UE. owe 6. oon eiajee eid 159 17-5 13-5 
Hungarian commercial ............. 160 16-5 13-0 

Hemp oil. 
Hungarian commercial ............. aes es Seren, Weed 
Walnut oils. 

Perereoned tn VIEW Ma 628. phy Sasa s 142 20-0 16-0 
Obtained from Bavaria ............. 212 VAR Ly ok Sh RE OR Vad 
Poppy oils. 

From Gounelle, Marseilles .......... 135 19-0 16-0 

Obtained from Germany, I.......... i LCN RRA tl Aged Manet Abu de. Seat f 

Obtained from Germany, II. ....... 137 22-0 17-0 

Pumpkin-seed oil. 

Crude oil of Hungarian origin ...... 121 28-0 24-5 
Sesame oils. 

From Gounelle, Marseilles .......... 105 24-5 21-0 

Vienna commercial, I .............. OG AA" PAs tL) | eden ante e 

Viena commercial, [Es .. .. .°'.\.\.tr- 107 27-0 23-0 

Vienna commercial, LIT’......... 2... 108 26-5 23-0 
Peanut oils. 

From J. Stettner, Trieste........... 101 28 -5 4. 

Vienna commercial ...,............ 105 27-0 23-0 


Obtained from Hungary............ 133 20-0 15-7 
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Cotton-seed oils. 


Name and origin of fat. 


Obtained from Marseilles ............ 105, 
Obtained from J. Stettner ........... 106 
Obtained from Hulls tes oe oh 108 


Vienna commercial, P.-.:. ss 2s wis ne oni 97- 
Vienna commercial, Ils oo 2 coc. 3 « s- 98 - 
rom wouesias 7. co rae eee ace ae see as 98- 
Oul fitteen ‘wears: Oldss<% 2 orscs 15 ovepe ate 6 100 
Vienna commercial, Ul... fe si 100 
Crude: Hungarian csc: ec. irs == ltr 100 
Crude, Mun varian se\ ism poe eae = 104 
Crude: Hungarian on. sui isis ote 105 
Crude Hungarian horse radish ....... 105 
Apricot-seed oils. 

Hr Mw, Oteuener,  THESLOS © vic) best 3's 102 
From the Imperial Court Apothecary : 

Hvesh PTESSeG) . ccj- cee ote or ely c we 99. 

Pressed in Vienna .....5.-e00ee.s 99. 

"Almond otls. 

From the Imperial Court Apothecary : 

From sweet Bari almonds.......... 97- 

From sweet Avola almonds ........ 99- 

From bitter Candia almonds....... 98- 

Castor oils. 
rom Ttalian seeds)... cts < 0 sic es 4 84- 
Vienna commercial, Dix. 32.2 ste Sires 84- 
Vienna commercial, IT ..........%.2% 84- 
Obtained from Italy, colorless ........ 84. 
Obtained from Italy, yellowish ..... ey YOks 
Olive oils. 

Salada. INICh atc ol. teacis ont cite ee 81- 
Halad oil, Leghorn... 5. cctum eke see 81- 
Salad oil, south of France ........... 81- 
Manufacturing Dalmatian, 1......... 81- 
Manufacturing Dalmatian, II ........ 82- 
Salad oil from J. Stettmer............ 82- 
Salad ol: Tireea le cwaee sie sta ome 82. 
Manufacturing Durazzo ............. 82- 
aad Onl, Aree 2) te aU kid Gk 82. 
Manufacturing Dalmatian, III ....... 82- 
Manufacturing Jaffa .............--. 83. 


PPI WWE DAA 
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Farry Actps. 


38- 
35- 
32° 


oo 


eect eee 


eee eereee 


eseceeeeee 


cover eee 


cece eeeee 


eee e ee ee 


eecceeeee 


Iodine No. Meltat, deg. Solidify at, aeg. 


34-0 
30-0 
27-5 


sere reese 
eee eeee 


coer rene 


eee veer 
ee eee eee 


eooee reese 


eoceee eee 


eecoer eee 


eeoeeereee 
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Name and origin of fat. 


Sand OU ALMALIAD «<i <c2is yes <i0'a 83-9 

Manufacturing Dalmatian, IV.... ... 84-0 

Manufacturing Candia ...... ...0. 2.5 84-5 

Manufacturing Valona............0. 84-5 

Olive-seed oil. 
Obtanged from Ital¥.. .. 6 is veg ees 81-8 
Bone oils. 
MU ESE DOL OLS s).'s creat dares wet genera 66-0 
rend COMMEFGIAl- 4). sess eo bes 70-0 
Lard 
Melted in laboratory ................ 57-6 
VO e eati ion) he 60-0 
Artificial butter. 
Hrom Sarg in Liesing..........+.6-. 55-3 
Palm oil. 

Wiewas COMMOCIAl,. ....:.....70.6. 52-4 

From candle-works, Brunn.......... 50-4 
Bayberry oil. 

Obtained, from “Trieste... <\.<0cie ele siess 49-0 
Tallow. 

Press tallow...... be, Wea eee 16-6 

i temit sy COMMMETOMAL.:..".'c’elale ss «'o ves 0s 39-2 

Melted in laboratory............-..-- 40-0 

PeOSTIGIALO TANOW oc! 5 istigvs sot 300. - s 18-8 

AMEE Te yg chcte ices eNMLhay ate chalercic tate eiatealele 36- 

Cocoa butter from J. Stettner......... 34-0 

Muskat butter.,...005 eovereee severe 31-0 
Butter 

One year old (very rancid)............ 30-9 

Wienna market butter’ 1.:. .%........ 32-7 

Mienna. market. butter, IT... . 2. sees 35-1 

Soabeertih PITLGCL. Ls 5 sccls «be s.00 sw ars clans 31-9 

MIU EECT LES ocd ccd ord oiacc 0's ob westerns 32-4 

Pesramenmeber CLE. Oe ce oe % aye sid ole’ 29-4 

From the Vienna Dairy.............. 31-7 

Mery Wierd \HUbbers 60s onic es = ues ea 26-0 

acGanMiidaby RESINS «onc ho ah Vaan’ 8-9 

PURTHMRPSG > WAN eet ntl ais! als. 50a) oes. s018 roars 4.2 


Farry Acips. 


26-0 
26-0 
24-0 


eooeeveee 


oeceeeee 


eoereeeces 


cee oe eo oe 


cece er eee 


cores eee 
cee ee eee 
eee e er eee 
CC 
cee ee eee 


see e eee 


Iodine No. Melt at, deg. Solidify at, deg. 


21-8 
22-0 
20-0 


eeveeeee 


ceoeetoeee 


eeeeeeee 


eee eros 


soe e ee oe 


eeeeneeee 


eeeeeoeee 
eeeeereee 


eeoeeeee 
ceeeeerees 
eoeeereos 

eee reese 
cere ee ee 


ee ee ee ee 
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TABLE XXX. 
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Morawski and Demski (loc. cit.) give the following results of the 


Hiibl method on fatty acids from different fats : 


Fatty acids from Iodine number. 
Bape Reed OM on fara Perasphaels «i ciorele tla’ ofo/ ale te ehs'=\= ote cte tee 96-3 99 
Peanut only es. ccates = bul Rue Rie ea ea sacl a ere 95-5 96-90 
SERAMIO: Ol seia etter Pte, ce eRe ene a eatere one tens eevee 108-9 111-4 
Gotion-seed ole... F 3.i. te. te eee ele ee nee 110-9 111-4 
Pisce SOUS ites Dcc2 tie lacie eS clelinn Gra eteer eds Rekee 155-2 155-9 
(SiC 0.0) Dh aR RO Prange se 6S Sane emer hy ayy ce 122-2 125-2 
(WS OrsOU. Foe 7. seks hhs ek eho ne, mate ape neever serene eee onereuee 86-6 88-3 
GaE GAMO Wi tiers to amatn ie esisreieny orale eeehtrelle a ere ial 25-9 32-8 
Cocoanut Oils iie./ sc 5 vhs oa) dere! ole ier sine Sbeieveuniehe sete: oe} nes aes 
Palmennbioieretined is... sts =) one wat ARMA tat cote che 3-6 4.7 
aero rd bua Vik i¥s byes Seen a emp e A Rain eh hie tye! 3.6 55-7 57-3 
Pali nun erndese ioe ye aoc emeer cori 12-07 
Bone ouGrnde ses oe hie Gn gen se ees ee eee oon 57-40 
Olives Ol loess ae cate Oh oe Seeks eas cee pieces 86-10 
Palm nut oil (not given by Hiibl)...... ...---...-. 13-4 13-6 

The following results were obtained in the laboratory : 

Ayrshire butter. ........02 sees eee eee cect eee eees 34-7 
Jersey butter (sweet cream)...........---+---e eee 36-7 
Jersey butter (sour cream).........-...+-2.++e eee 30-5 
IAG VE VO TUELOE ops ns ocw ole tote ercta ie lero serie oa societies taped 30-5 
Weyon: bubser Sour CLeaM nt tc aes sisi tever me a erenetae 37-0 
Ewe Se Conc bao) UE ey ag ION oAlr un Mm RAO etR GUNMA LA ih Ltr coeaiital, oe 40-5 
Suspected butter re Bee St Aaah GARNI k y Koch 8 40-7 
Suspected butter (2)...-..---2 eee eee cece cece ees 41-0 
Suspected butter (3)......---.- eee eee eee eee ees 38- 
Suspected butter (4)........--- eee e ee etree eee ees 53-75 
1691, creamery, August 1885..............-+-+---- 34-8 
1692, dairy, August, 1885............. eee ee eee eee 32-4 
1711, gathered cream, August 1885 (colored)........ 36-7 
1726, dairy, October, 1885......-....e0-ee esse eee 40-3 
1727, creamery, October, 1885.............--+.---. 43-8 
1757, dairy, November, 1885......-...--.+--++---- 31-1 30-9 
1755, creamery, November, 1885..............----- 37-5 * 34-0 
1785, creamery, December, 1885...............-.-. 35-9 
1786, dairy, December, 1885............-..--.--+-- 40-6 
Suspected butter......-.----. sees eee cece eee eee 45-1 
Suspected butter.........---e esse eee eee eee ees 45-2 
3161, native upland butter..........-- 1 Rink A ee 40-4 
3161, gel. Same with gelatine.......... eR alee 40-9 
3162, native upland butter.............--.--..0--- 37-0 
3162, gel. Same with gelatine.............-...--- 39-1 
3159, native lowland .........--.. eee eee ee eee 42.4 
3159, gel. Same with gelatine..............--.-.-- Al-1 
3158, Dutch lowlands 2.4 sh eye os see Gees 35-2 
3158, gel. Same with gelatine..........-...-+..--. 34-0 
1752, oleomargarine made by Dr. Clark............. 51-5 
8160, gel. Dutch lowland..........-..+seeee sees 35-8 


ve) 
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Fatty acids from 


mend, samenwith velatine’s. Gea... sc. oie o's oe oe wen 
Meio olemmmrrearine, (1) aero ee 9 He eee 
1697. oleomargarine (2)......-.-......:- 
Sper mleondarcarine (3). 0 pes os juice case Gee at ees 
mee mledmarcarine (4). 00 aes. ae Fhe eee ee ee 
IAT OATING “(Opes pee clas 6 eev i se eaisie's = > 
SeetCeOlOL, WIUH CONOR sees Sus mr alee nics wie wie 0 ete 0's 
emeewitnout ColOr 15.6 \.¢ ps <n na oen 3 
PreCOlOY,. KiCharISOM. <= <\s0. 0s ace #5 op ng o's ous ee 
SeemnmeelOT, A anise .55 sh ee psec 2 voles opto we nis wp 


Beaeacng iter mene bo. Olt. te 
Meret PLDs syne oon con) oc w avaie ew Sif Be > 
DRbemaTTACRL ONIN eee Veet, soles 5 ln, cidase wlal sot! 
Sirmammert, Gil (pipes H.-3 80 Se! e430 b.0) 
Reemmmnntt 26, Soret st atsehs od Bisa id © o athe dosb ave 
SI EeRISEY, WAX. 1a RENN ISS os) 2). SS ewes 
eer Oy CALLOW,!2% Jets tiie Stee) eal els ald ols 


mpeg UM HPA 210852555) dns @ Wikia's 45a Cleiaiale 
eine PE a cos ga Se oa Mave ce hea 
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eee eee ewe seee 


errr COMIN EUAU eee Yalta tiaiste se (> alesis n-elsts discs tae - 
EmEIISCE AGING) Se ciate a2 oe kee) e's 
Ty Tr 4 (UM She ee Se a 
TS ee ee Da 
myecimimond oI (1) 025025. .0. 0.6 ln 
ere almond oil!(2) 3's 02 .0)o. 2.0 oe 
MMMM ONL AD) (Sr) onic 8a, sine dre en's aos 
Bapenced oil (2)... 05 os soba te. 
Pacis mustard oil (1)......... <2... 
American mustard oil (2)..... ........ 
MDM RIAIN Tien 2s a7e 5c dele 28S Ge okie eyla'sss 
MMM ANE 2 6 Se os sia f2e: 3: Selene Gael ait. we wows 
PPR ERGIN G oie Aafeii 2) ois ats eS a7eins SMA Slete. 
IEP IO CHL) oe foie. Lisle tag Qi eid oe lal ws 
MerININGIS SOc 0s 25 OSS kN. SRLS os: 
Ee ce 
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Fatty acids from Iodine number. 
Marine oils : 

Shark liver oils: .2t2ey.ess MUNSTER EEN UL) nt 268-2 
Menhaden 01). ocr cee h is Giese 45 vb 5 6 am oie eee ee 170-8 
Porpoise jaw oul) tere ga.ts lene ese cey etek wh Baae 49-6 
Porpoise jaw Oil (2) tees tk Sakae 04 ys bos 5 alten 30-9 
Porpoise jaw oil (different treatment)............... 76-8 
Blackfish jaw Olle po: 2205085 6 tet ANG 0k eee 32.8 
Blackfish body oil: (228 st iii. cee a8 teh ck eee 99-5 
Porpoise oll 05 Son. 35h sc pee eee 1 ee tees Oe ee ee 131-2 
Sena saci owes Vac eee Sane la cule aero Le eee 103-4 
Ses elephant: oil 24 its. te cack eng taeerere eeee 88-5 
e 


God*liver oil! 2s. Salorin Pes Sas bls ak eee ene 9]. 


A number of simple and rapid processes for the examination of the 
butter fat have been recommended which have more or less value. 
They serve chiefly to distinguish between butter pure and simple and 
oleomargarine pure and simple, and are of little or no use when mix- 
tures are in question. The following descriptive examination of 
these various processes is intended to present a clear idea of their 
character and mode of procedure. 

According to Lechartier (Biedermann’s Centralblatt, vol. 6, 1877, 146; 
Annales Agronomiques, vol. 1, 1875, 456), pure butter when melted 
becomes immediately a clear oil while the artificial article takes a 
longer time to completely liquefy, and forms at first a turbid emulsion. 
In the case, however, of poorly worked butters containing a large 
amount of curd the heating can be continued for some time before a 
clear oil is obtained, which fact naturally impairs the value of this test. 
In this connection the behavior of the fatty acids on decomposing 
the soap in the Reichert process before described may be men- | 
tioned. When the contents of the flask are heated the fatty acids 
of butter soon become clear while those of oleomargarine remain tur- 
bid for along time. A practised observer can judge with tolerable 
certainty of the character of the sample under examination before 
obtaining the final data of the process. 

A. v. Bastelaer (Chem. Centralblatt, 1882, 731) judges of the char- 
acter of the sample by the odor it evolves when heated to 100 to 120 
degrees to drive off the water in the course of proximate analysis. A 
tallowy odor indicates the presence of oleomargarine. 

Donny (Payen Précis theorique et pratique des substances alimen- 
taires; Fresenius’ Zeitschrift, 3, 1864, 513) givesa simple test according 
to which the sample of butter (which it is not necessary to free from 
the water, curd and salt) is heated in a test tube. Pure butter foams 
somewhat and the whole turns brown. Artificial butter foams and 
spirts violently and the casein separates in clots. 

De Smedt extracts the fat from the butter with ether, allows the 
ether to evaporate spontaneously, and gently heats the residue noting 
the odor. A tallowy smell is observed in the event of oleomargarine 
being present. 

A process was suggested by Hager (Pharm. Centralhalle, 18, 413) 
which consists in dipping a wick into the melted fat. The wick is 
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lighted and blown out and the odor observed. <A pure butter gives 
little or no odor, while a tallowy smell denotes oleomargarine. ‘I'he 
test is practically the same as those before given, and the value of all 
these tests is rendered very doubtful by the fact that all fats when 
heated to decomposition yield vapors of acreoline which smell the 
same in all cases. That part of the fat volatilized which has suffered 
only partial decomposition is what is observed and is at best a very 
uncertain quantity. Add to this source of error the fact that old sam- 
ples of butter have naturally a decidedly tallowy taste and smell and 
it will be seen that the odor in any case is a very uncertain test. 

Dietzsch (Die wichtigsten Nahrungsmittel und Getrenke, 1879) 
mentions that if a piece of blue litmus paper be placed on a 
sample of butter and exposed for several hours to the action of 
sun-light it will turn red if the sample is genuine butter, but 
in the case of oleomargarine no such change will be observed. This 
change is due to the readiness with which butyrin is decomposed by 
whieh butyric acid is liberated, thus accounting for the change of the 
litmus. Oleomargarine, however, contains a small amount of butyrin, 
and it is not impossible for the same change in the litmus to occur 
when it is tested. 

Blyth (Foods, their Composition and Analysis, London, 1882, p. 
290) has experimented on the different patterns which various fats 
assume, when melted and dropped upon water the temperature of 
which is sufficiently low to secure their solidification. The tempera- 
ture is of importance, as well as the height from which the fat falls. 
In the case of butter, when the fat was melted and kept in the air 
both at « temperature ranging from 40 to 80 degrees and dropped 
from a clear glass rod on to water of a temperature of 10 to 15 degrees, 
_ acharacteristic film the pattern of which resembled a pelargonium 
was obtained. The best temperature for butter is 55 degrees, the 
water being at 10 degrees. Glass plates are chemically cleansed first by 
treatment with alcoholic soda and subsequently by washing with ether. 
These plates are dipped in pure water and a thin film of water thus 
obtained. The patterns of butter thus obtained was of such extreme 
tenuity that no photographs could be taken. In the case of oleomar- 
garine the pattern is less distinct, but comparative results may be 
obtained which may be of value. The pattern of oleomargarine 
resembles closely that of tallow. 

A test similar in character is given by Tomlinson, who drew atten- 
tion to the peculiar cohesive figures of various fats when dropped 
upon water (Phil. Mag., 1861 and 1862). An experiment was tried by 
Blyth, who took for the purpose pure butter fat, butters adulterated with 
five and ten per cent of lard, respectively, and pure lard. These four 
samples were dropped upon water of a temperature of 44 degrees. 
In the case of butter fat the drop spread ‘itself out immediately into 
a thin film, become agitated by a rapid circular motion and threw off 
small droplets of fat. The motion gradually ceased, the drop extended, 
became irregular in outline, crenated at the edges and contraction 
finally took place. The butter drops containing lard were extremely 
slow in flattening, were agitated by a gyratory motion and threw off 
no droplets of fat and ultimately broke up with extreme slowness. 
The drop of pure lard exhibited no such phenomena and showed no 
changes up to the moment of solidification. 
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The degree of solubility of butter and other fats in various solvents 
has been made the basis of several tests. 

According to Horsley (Chemical News, 4, 1861, 230; Fresenius 
Zeitschrift, 2, 1863, 100) and Ballard (Chemical News, 4, 1861, 283, 
222; Fresenius Zeitschrift, 2, 1863, 100), the pure filtered fat is treated 
with ether at 18-5 degrees; if it is butter it will dissolve readily, 
while lard, tallow and other butter-substitutes do not dissolvé so 
readily ; they are moreover precipitated from this solution by the ad- 
dition of methyl alcohol, while butter remains in solution. What is 
essentially the same test somewhat elaborated is given by Hoorn 
(Maandblatt, 1870, 16; Chem. Cenbralbl., 2, 1871, 149; Fresenius 
Zeitschrift, 2, 1863,100) who dissolves the butter fat in petroleum ether 
of the specific gravity of -69 expels the solvent and then dissolves one 
gramme of the residue in 7c. c. of ether. The flask containing the 
solution is then corked and allowed to stand for an hour in water of 
10 to 15 degrees. Pure butter fat will under these circumstances 
remain entirely in solution while foreign animal fats will be deposited 
if present in larger quantities than 10 per cent. ‘The manner in which 
various fats are affected by ether is also described by J. C. Brown 
(Chemical News, 1873, 39), who notes the amount of stearine deposited 
from the ethereal solution of the fat under certain circumstances. but- 
ter is distinguished by the fact that no stearine is deposited. Hebner 
and Angell have examined this process and pronounce it any thing but 
satisfactory. 

Dubois and Padé (Bull. Soc. Chim. XLIII, 207, XLIV, 187 and 
602), have made a series of researches on butter and other fats, and 
recommend strongly the test of degree of solubility in 100 grms. of 
alcohol of the insoluble fatty acids, using the point of solidification 
of the fatty acids as a means of control. A saturated solution of the, 
fatty acids is made in absolute alcohol at 12 degrees C, small portions 
of the fatty acids being added from time to time until the solvent 
refuses to take up more. Then a weighed quantity is taken out, 
evaporated to dryness, and the amount held in solution determined. 
They give a table of results as follows: 


TABLE XXXII. 


Solubilitg of fatty acids (insoluble) in 100 grms. of absolute alcohol. 


Bourrer 


Quantity of butter in per 
cent. 


with oleo- | with beef | with veal | with pork | with mut- 
margarine. fat. fat. fat. ton fat. 


Osi e.is gissys cite seme 6-07 7-57-| 17-55 |. 13.86 6-13 
UO scste de Bat aien dette are hers 6-64 8-47 | 18-08 | 14-46 6-45 
Pic Aettae tute tems vabeelae 7-37 9-53 | 18-72 | 15-22 6-94 
DOSE he eiel outs derteey a oe 8.33} 10,76. }.° 19-5001 ~16s15 | 7-66 

8-66 


AON ta ie eds 9.56 | 12-28 | 20-44 | 17-25 


BOsisic'd sale ove sige see aye] | Mdeheal eha LO ed dee erie 10-05 
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TABLE XXXII — (Continued). : 


Burrer 


Quantity of butter in per 


cent. 

with oleo- | with beef | with veal | with pork | with mut- 

margarine. fat. fat. fat. ton fat. 
6005: ey ete tate 13-20 16-27 22-84 20°29 11-59 
O28 =) Se a es 15-90 18-$ 24-36 2-24 14-56 
MN Ar 28 oe) x's) ars Bees 19-46 22-04 26-13 24-53 18-20 
Bert sche as et saad 24-20 25-88 28-30 27-40 23-30 
RS SEE Ae era be 30-59 30-59 30-59 80-59 30-59 


The points of solidification of the fatty acids with such mixtures is 
as follows: 
Degrees given in centigrade. 


. : with oleo-} with beef | with mut-| with veal | with pork 
Percentage of butter. ‘ fat. 


margarine. fat. ton fat. at fat. 


LSE a 45-6 44.2 49.4 42.7 42. 
Maat es ies oj aces 03 44. 43-3 47-1 41-8 41-2 
BEMMMNE a aun han's sh3/c 70's 3 42.4 42-2 44.7 | 40-8 40-4 
Sibert ee thi a aha) o8ees 40-8 40-7 42-3 39-8 39-5 
Mate 2 ats e's 2% 39-2 39-2 40). 38-7 38-5 

te crits fs’ Sas ts 37-5 37-5 37-5 37-5 B75 


A difficulty with this would be to determine the proper degree of 
adulteration without some additional means of determining which fat 
had been added. For instance suppose 100 grms. of absolute alcohol 
dissolve 17 grms. of the fatty acids from a fat under examination. 

This may mean 75 per cent butter fat, 25 percent oleomargarine. 

Or, 65 per cent butter fat 35 per cent beef fat. 

Or, 100 per cent veal fat. 

Or, 40 per cent butter fat, 60 per cent pork fat. 

Or, 77 per cent butter fat, 23 per cent mutton fat, and if a third 
fat such as cotton-seed oil were present, not a violent supposition, the 
proportion of butter fat present would be easier guessed at than 
determined. 

A test similar in character to the foregoing ones but rather more 
extended is given by Hager (Pharm. Centralhalle, 18, 43) who distills 
a portion of the filtered butter fat with a double volume of a mixture 
of sulphuric acid and alcohol. The butyric ether thus formed if the 
sample in question is genuine butter is easily distinguished by 1ts odor. 
So strong and socharacteristic is this odor that the process is rendered 
uncertain on this very account since oleomargarine always contains a 
small amount of butyrin owing to the fact of its having been churned 

with milk. Butyric ether is thus formed and the same phenomena 
are observed as in the case of genuine butter. 
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A similar test to this one was in use among butter dealers in New 
York city about a year ago. The fat was saponified with an excess of 
caustic potash or soda and*evaporated down with alcohol. Butyric 
ether is then looked for as in the former case. 

Gatehouse (Chemical News, 32, 1875 296) proposesa method depend: ~ 
ing on the fact that potassium stearate is insoluble in water when itis 
produced at a temperature of 200—216 degrees. The pure fat is 
accordingly saponified by heating to that point with solid potassium 
hydrate and the soap after cooling is boiled with successive portions 
of distilled water amounting to 200 c.c. In the case of butter an 
almost clear liquid is thus obtained or at most opalescent, while if lard 
or any other fat containing much stearin has been added a very opaque 
liquid is obtained. | 

Husson (Le lait, la creme et le beurre, 1878), uses a mixture of gly- 
cerin with-alcohol and ether as a means of distinguishing between but- 
ter and foreign fats. The butter is treated with ten parts of glycerin 
and is then digested with an equal mixture of alcohol and ether. 
Pure butter and oleomargarine will show no deposit at the juncture of 
the liquids, while lard or beef suet will show a decided deposit. These 
deposits alter in character on cooling and will alter still further if 
tincture of iodine be added. On addition of this substance oleomar- 
garine shows very characteristic deposits under the microscope. 

Filsinger (Pharm. Centralhalle, 19, 260; Fresenius Zeitschrift, 19 
1880, 236), takes five grammes of the pure fat with seven c. c. of ether 
and the same quantity with fifteen c. c. of a mixture of four parts 
ether and one part alcohol. These mixtures are kept for twelve hours 
at a temperature of 18—19 degrees. A turbidity will indicate the 
presence of foreign fat while butter will remain clear. 

Husson (loc. cit.) uses castor oil as a solvent, oleomargarine and suet 
requiring the highest temperature for complete solution. On cooling, 
butter and oleomargarine act in the same manner but on the addition 
of ninety per cent alcohol further differences in solubility are obtained. 
Crook (Analyst, 1879, IIII) treats one gramme of the pure filtered fat 
with 2 1-2¢.¢., of a solution of carbolic acid (10 acid 1 H, O), shakes 
and allows to stand. Pure butter will dissolve thoroughly If foreign 
fats, however, are present, two solutions of different densities are ob- 
tained. In the case of beef fat the lower solution will amount to 
49.7 per cent of the entire volume, with lard to 49-6 per cent and 
with mutton 44 per cent. The results of Crook have been confirmed 
by Lenz (Fresenius Zeitschrift, 1880, 370). 

Valenta (Dingler’s Polytechnisches Journal, 252, 296) uses glacial 
acetic acid as a solvent but does not observe butter, though giving re- 
sults on various substitutes for butter. ‘The fat in question is dissolved 
in glacial acetic acid (density 1.0562) with the aid of heat and the 
temperature at which it becomes turbid is noted. The difference in 
temperature as shown by various oils can in some Cases serve as a 
means of differentiation. 

Dietzsch (Die wichtigsten Nahrungsmittel 1879) treats the pure 
fat with two volumes of strong sulphuric acid ; butter will not develop 
much heat and the color changes first to areddish and then to a brown 
translucent mass. In the case of foreign fats, however, the mixture 
becomes very black and hot. The butyric ether test is also given by 
Dietzsch but the application is limited to artificial butters made from 
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rapeseed oil, tallow and lard only. Taylor (Analyst, 10, 13), notes 
that strong sulphuric acid added to pure butter produces at first a 
whitish yellow color which after ten minutes changes to a brick red. 
Oleomargarine made of beef fat changes at first to a clear amber and 
after twenty minutes to a deep crimson. The author claims that the 
color is not due to the action of the sulphuric acid on the annatto or 
other artificial coloring matter since annatto gives a dark bluish 
green with sulphuric acid. ‘ 

Griessmayer (Die Verfalschung der wichtigsten Nahrungsmittel, 
1879) uses sulphuric acid to test for the presence of rapeseed oil, lard 
and tallow and applies the butyric ether test to the residue. 

Zanni (Pharm. Centralhalle, 24, 435; Fresenius Zeitschrift, 23, 89), 
gives a number of tests as follows : In order to distinguish vegetable oils 
the fat is treated with peroxide of hydrogen rubbed vigorously between 
the hands when the presence of sun-flower and cotton-seed oil is de- 
noted by the smell. 

Another way given is to melt the fat and to allow it to cool at 18 to 
25 degrees, when the vegetable oil will separate out on the surface 
from which it can be pipetted and examined. Adulterations of animal 
origin are detected by heating to 130 degrees, allowing to cool fora 
day and noting the odor on stirring vigorously with a glass rod. 

Zanui also judges of the character of the sample by the amount of 
ash yielded. One gramme of unsalted butter he claims will yield 12 
m. g. of ash, and the same amount of oleomargarine 25 m. g. If the 
butter containing water and curd is taken even if unsalted the amount 
of the ash will in every case depend upon the amount of casein in the 
sample and not on the character of the fat. The following figures 
obtained in the laboratory show the amount of ash yielded by the pure 
filtered fat : 


Per cent. - Per cént. 
RCs 2 iors ss 0-6 2 a)s «0 -00 Oleomargarine, 1 ........ -006 
OU a ee -005 Oleomargarine, 2 ........ -010 
PPM OL sy Bie oie: 2 5 echo s:0)¢ 564154 -00 Oleomargarine, 3 ........ 042 


The figures obtained so far as they go confirm the opinion of Zanni, 
but the quantities of ash obtained were so minute as to be of little or 
no practical use. 

Hach of the preceding tests has had its advocates; on the whole, 
however, they are uncertain and unsatisfactory and demand such an 
amount of skill and practice as to render them unserviceable and cum- 
bersome. Add to this the fact that no fixed and uncontrovertible data 
can be obtained by their means and no percentages reckoned except 
the roughest approximations, and a correct idea of their value may be 
obtained. 

The fact that the halogen elements behave differently toward various 
fatty acids has been a well-known fact for a number of years, and 
various processes have been devised based upon this fact with a view 
of differentiating between the various oils ard fats. The data obtained 
by these processes were the various amounts of the halogen element 
absorbed by each oil or fat, and figures varying very widely for various 
fats and oils were thus obtained. 

Cailletet, about the year 1857, proposed a process as follows: To the 
sample under examination add a 5 per cent solution of caustic potash, 
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agitate thoroughly, and then add an excess of a solution of alco- 
hol and bromine of known strength. To determine the amount of 
bromine absorbed, add a 2 per cent solution of turpentine and alcohol 
whose value in terms of bromine is known until the brown color dis- 
appears. ‘The absorption for pure oils being known the amount of 
admixture can be readily calculated. . 

This process is at best a very crude and primitive one. ‘The solu- 
tion of bromine is unstable and is even lable to hourly change. ‘The 
temperature also has a marked influence on the amounts of bromine 
absorbed. 

Snodgrass and Mills (Journal of Society of Chemical Industry, 
2, 435) modified this process first by using a weak aqueous 
solution of bromine, agitating the sample with the bromine and 
potassic iodide with starch as an indicator until a permanent blue color 
was obtained. Constant results were thus obtained, but the process 
was not recommended by the authors on account of difficulties in 
manipulation. ‘They made a further modification by using a solution 
of bromine in bisulphide of carbon. The dried and filtered oil is 
dissolved in bisulphide to a solution of ten per cent or less, a definite 
volume of this solution is placed in a stoppered bottle and brought to 
100 c.c. by addition of more bisulphide. A decinormal solution of 
bromine in bisulphide is then added from a burette until a color per- 
manent for fifteen minutes is obtained; a blank test is made at the 
same time and brought to the same tint as the one made on the oil. 
The number of c. c. thus used is brought in as a correction and the 
amount of bromine absorbed can be readily calculated. If desired, an 
excess of bromine may be added and estimated volumetrically. ‘The 
authors, however, have compared their manner of estimation with 
this latter manner and are satisfied that they agree well. They ob- 
tained the following results for butter and similar fats: 


Absorption. 

Per cent.. 

Butter fromefresh: cream. 5's. aac ouc eco eames maeaen 27-93 
Butter; commercials Vie ea Wc, ia. Wasa eictetet asl tehorieieee ee 24-49 
Butterine (Scotely 7) 22 \.1 cst b. + sewigiw cietsieiae Wleeine oe ene eee 36-32 
Butterme(Mreneh) "226k Sos Cire oie te cee dla cet 39-71 
Beetotag ohh Habe ees Gd A BAe cel, Ae 35-01 
Dar) tise he aoc tie ats wise odie be eae 37-29 

For various vegetable oils : 

Moaconnat otlicece io ose LB oy Asie. eee eet eens ae 5-70 
Palin conlet ya} OTN ie cette BOE craked STO ale Bit he meee eee 34-79 
Cottonseed oil Gos. aise es iiss these Setar ee oe tla ieeten 49.97 
Olive torkis. 5.22 toss Sais we ee Ae ea cee ee 54-00 
@astor- Olli. siidiasca-acr Mek oh -siaraha se whe chek hain tee eee 58-34 
Frapesced: onlii).'s eG. as &: der asasihra eae eholets pete eietslsata eet 69-43 
Birmeeasrotleisc Pa teaver. Sto ae eee ote eee ee ee 76-09 
Ennseedoils Botled (2. 420. 24... Be te ae ee ee ae 102-36 
Stearie acids o.0f is ees ee A eee oe ee 0-00 


A. H. Allen (1881, Journ. Soc. Chem. Industry, 2, 435) instead of 
free bromine used a solution of sodic hypobromite and hydrochloric 
acid. Mills and Snodgrass criticise this variation by stating that it 
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involves the action of nascent as well as free bromine. Allen, how- 
ever, considers the danger of variation from this source as slight. 

This method, in any of its forms, has never come into use for the 
purpose of discriminating between butter and its substitutes, nor is it 
probable that it ever will, since the Hubl process before descrived 
combines allof its advantages, gives the same class of data and is much 
more simple, perfect and elegant. 

David (Comptes Rendus, 94, 1477) for the estimation of glycerin 
.proceeds as follows: One hundred grammes of fat are melted and 
sixty-five grammes of barium hydrate added. The mass is then 
heated until most of the water of crystallization has escaped, when 
80 c. c. of 95 per cent alcohol are gradually added with continued 
stirring. Saponification then suddenly takes place, and in order to 
make it complete, the mass is stirred and heated until it becomes quite 
dry. A liter of water is now added and the whole boiled for an hour, 
when the solution containing the glycerin is poured off. The barium 
soap is rinsed with water several times and the washing added to the 
solution first obtained. This will contain a small excess of barium 
hydrate, and in order to remove it dilute sulphuric acid is added to 
barely acid reaction. The liquid ig then boiled down to one-half its 
bulk, and a few grains of baric carbonate added to precipitate the 
slight excess of sulphuric acid. The sulphate of barium is filtered off 
and the filtrate concentrated to 50 c. c., when it is brought into a 
pycknometer and its specific gravity taken at 15 degrees C., with the 
help of the tables calculated by Lenz (Fresenius Zeitschrift, 19, 301), 
from which the per cent of glycerin can be reckoned. The advantage 
of this process lies in the fact that no loss of glycerin is occasioned 
by evaporation to dryness. 

Liebschuetz (Jour. Am, Chem. Society, 7-134) objects to the method 
on the ground that the glycerin thus obtained is impure, as it contains 
compound salts of glycerin and barium, thus rendering the process 
liable to error. He makes use of the process in a very much modified 
form for the estimation of the glycerin in butter and oleomargarine. 
For this purpose ten grammes are taken and saponified with twenty 
grammes barium hydrate in the same manner as given by David. The 
essential modification is the purification of the glycerin after it had 
been obtained according to David’s directions. It is for this purpose 
treated with strong alcohol by which a large quantity of salts are 
thrown down. ‘These are filtered off, and the filtrate, after expulsion 
of the alcohol on the water bath, is dried in the air bath above 100 
degrees C. to constant weight. It is then burnt and the loss gives the 
amount of pure glycerin. Under these circumstances an ash is always 
obtained which in the case of pure butter amounts to five per cent of 
the weight of the impure glycerin, while oleomargarine yields onl 
from three-tenths to six-tenths per cent. After the deduction of this 
ash the following results are obtained: 


Per cent. 
mE eh so ool ot op (Risiindx's, «cise, dm ath a ae ie 2k so. 0 arm, > ial Pee eye 3-75 
BM sR UTI a. <hr oss os a ens AM Gin ale oe oss etd nhwtegem dé 7-00 


Determinations of glycerin even by the most approved methods are 
liable to error, and are untrustworthy both on account of the volatility 
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of the glycerin and because as v. d. Becke has shown (Fresenius Zeits- 
chrift, 19, 291) the same fat will yield different amounts of glycerin 
with different saponification agents. He made in this connection a 
large number of experiments which clearly demonstrate this point. 
They are as follows: 


Bay © Ww hg 

5) |) Seni e 

oc + ‘ nest a as 

mM i) | 
ERGheds ace Sf uisa hk CO eee CA GAS Meee 7-98 | (10-59 7-99 
Oacoarhutters as Rime So rete on Ole 23 5-99 2-19 
FE ce Reet Ps PYRE RY A AY au Cae Eo -13 7-84 2-43 
| Bret 0 ee eee Gd Te a ge are, enn SOY Mey eae as 6-60 8-27 9-27 
Op nie worse sky 5 cnet ma tice shiver alae drokse 3-76 6-41) eee 
BPE -SECU SOU sais we. fitin (cleans seo sions Bey 4.20 4°58) |. taeae 
MRPEBO CT OM | cites haha ley dea Sided eyeven he oases 4-40 6:20.) eee 
Cocoa butter iand, butter hn0..2.-0c.« so oe e S205" |: i. el 
Cocoa butter and tallow............... «09.1 -....026.| Soe 


Wanklyn and Fox (Analyst, 9-73) observing that when butter is 
saponified with alcoholic potash a strong smell of butyric ether is given 
off devised a method by which, by restricting the action of the potash, 
more than half of the butyric acid present in butter is converted into 
butyric ether. They proceed as follows: Five grammes of pure fat are 
placed in a retort of 200 cb. cm. capacity with 100 cb. em. of alcohol 
(sp. gr.-838) and -5 gramme solid caustic potash. The distillate is col- 
lected in a stoppered bottle containing 40 cb.cm. normal caustic potash. 
When the distillation is completed the bottle is well shaken in order 
to effect a complete combination between the butyric ether and the 
alkali. The excess of alkali is then estimated volumetrically with 
phenol phtalein as an indicator, and the amount absorbed by the 
butyric ether calculated. The per cent of butyric acid in the sample 
can then be calculated. 

The following results were obtained by the authors : 


I. Uy TO 


Per cent. Percent. Per cent. 
Buttery Vets .)) ari20 SPAG AM eaae CE oH 
Batter. ik 1286 2-96 a1? o Cate. Os | anes 
Batieers: Wisk: octet’ soeel das n-ne ate C; Hx; Le ele tate! 
Batter Vicks. 43200 Patie 5 i Segre ter C, HE O)s S80 Wy a 
Bere Ps Vinters oc Sy esate Sapa re ees g Crete OO} ee 3 
Butter, Vivi seco 3-13 3-40 110, Eh. OF 
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Three other samples of supposed butter gave . 


I. Il. Il. Insoluble fatty acids. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
PEtiCEs telat... 2-86 3-15 Bete Ga The Os 87-86 
ameee elles. NODC hdres matic se ves 35 0 + 95-17 
mre geo her aio hin aaiac keke ao 9) (1 al ay kn \a,d 88 - 60 


No. II. evidently contained no butter fat and several samples of 
cheap butter were examined with the same result. The fatty acids in 
the latter were a little over 91 per cent. 

In the same way cocoanut oil and other fats and oils, some of which 
gave below 95 per cent of insoluble acids, were examined and yielded 
no butyric ether. 

This process has been criticized by Allen who thinks the process 
liable to a grave source of error in the possible variation of the amount 
of “potash used, the excess depending upon the nature of the fat under 
examination. A mixture containing only 20 per cent of butter would 
give a very considerable excess of potash which would seriously affect 
the result. 

Hehner also disapproves of the process and states that when a great 
excess of alkali is used, as little as three-tenths per cent of butyric ether is 
formed. Since the amount of butyric ether obtained is a function of 
the quantity of the alkali the process becomes merely a qualitative test 
indicating the presence of butter in a mixture of fats. 

It may also be added that whether the other volatile acids will yield 
distillates of their ethers does not appear to have been noticed by the 
authors of this process. 

The process has never been used by the authors of any subsequent 
papers on butter analysis and does not appear to have met with much 
favor. 


THE COLORING OF BUTTER, 


Butter from grass-fed cows has a bright yellow color, due to the 
- presence of a coloring matter which has been called lactochrome, the 
composition and nature of which is very little known, 

When the cows are put on dry feed, or the pasture suffers from 
drought, the intensity of the color of the butter diminishes perceptibly 
and in mid-winter the butter in its natural state is almost entirely 
destitute of color. 

Feeding the cattle with carrots and some other colored substances 
will often cause the butter to show a stronger color. Dairymen 
generally, however, assert that their trade is seriously injured by the 
absence of color from their butter and instead of coloring it through 
the medium of the cow, they add the color directly to their wares. 
The way is thus opened for the addition of hurtful as well as harmless 
ingredients to a substance found upon every table in the country. 

It is claimed that the butter colorings put upon the market, and 
sold in large quantities to dairymen as well as manufacturers of oleo- 
margarine are all of a harmless character, but the list of those recorded 
ae found by different analysts does not include harmless substances 
alone. 
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Chrome yellow (lead chromate) and coal tar colors such as Victoria 
yellow and Martius yellow cannot be included in that category. 

The coloring matters said to have been at one time or another used 
in butter are given in the descriptions of adulterants. It only remains 
to describe their properties and sources. 

Chrome yellow, or lead chromate, is well know as a pigment. Its 
dangerous character arises chiefly from the lead present, although the 
chromic acid with which it is combined is by no means a harmless 
constituent. Its adaptability for this purpose is not great, which con- 
stitutes one principal safeguard against its use. The pigment is not 
dissolved by the fat, and on treatment with water or alcohol will 
readily separate out as a yellow powder. 

Victoria yellow, golden yellow, saffron substitute, potassium dint- 
trocresylate (K C, II; O [NO,].) is one of the coal tar colors. There 
are two or three different methods of preparing it, the simplest of 
which is by the action of nitric acid upon cresol, commonly known as 
cresylic acid, which is closely allied in constitution and properties to 
phenol or carbolic acid. The product bears the same relation to 
the cresol that picric (or carbazotic) acid does to phenol or that nitro- 
glycerine does to glycerine. In its effects on the human system it is 
similar to picric acid. Combined with some base usually potassium, 
it is used in dycing, readily imparting & fine yellow color to silk or 
wool, for which it has a natural affinity. 

Tollens (Hndb. off. Ges. 1, page 486), also Koenig (Nahrungsmittel, 
2), and Hilger (Nahrungsmittel) mention it as an adulterant, and 
Bischoff (Hnb. off. Ges. 2, page 508), speaks of it as having frequently 
been found by him in samples at Berlin. He finds that it has fre- 
quently been incorporated with the butter in the form of powder, and 
by the aid of a hand magnifying glass he has been able to detect it, 
and on picking the particles out with a needle the necessary tests may 
be applied. 

Martius yellow, calcium or potassium dinitronaphthylate, K C,, H 
O, (N O,),, or Ca (Cy H; O;|N O.].)., is also one of the coal tar colors, 
being made from naphthalene, a compound allied to anthracene, the 
source of alizarin the artificial coloring matter found naturally in 
madder. It is similar in constitution to the preceding and is very 
similar in its action asa dye. ‘This compound was used in New York 
city about a year ago in coloring mustard (Analyst, 9, page 166) and 
some other articles of food. We have not yet encountered it in butter 
though it is said to be used, 

The three following substances used in coloring butter are officinal : 

Saffron consists of the stigmas of the crocus sativus. It is a 
native of Greece, but is cultivated in various parts of Europe for medi- 
cinal purposes, and in the United States as a garden flower. The 
English saffron is said to be the best for medical purposes, but it is 
now unobtainable and Spanish saffron is now considered the best. It 
has a sweetish odor and pungent taste. The coloring principle called 
polychroite is said to constitute 42 per cent of the entire material as 
found in the market. Its medicinal properties are due to an essential 
oil which is present, when the article is good, in the proportion of 
about 10 per cent. Its effects administered internally are stimulant 
and anti-spasmodic. It has been used as an emmenagogue in Europe. 
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Doses of two to three drachms are said to have produced fatal results. 
It is seldom prescribed as a remedy, its chief use being to color drugs 
and tinctures. 

For use as a butter color, Lang (Kunstbutterfabrikation) says that 
it is too expensive, and this fact probably prevents its use here to any 
great extent. 

Turmeric (Terra merita) is the root of curcuma longa, a plant indi- 
genous to and cultivated in various parts of Southern Asia. ‘The 
China turmeric is usually regarded as the best. It has a peculiar 
odor and a somewhat peppery, bitter taste, It contains a yellow vola- 
tile oil, some resin and the coloring matter (curcumin) which consti- 
tutes about one-tenth of its weight. In medicine it is used as a 
stimulant aromatic, being similar in its action to ginger. It is used in 
curry powder, also in dyeing as a constituent in what are called by the 
dyers ‘‘ sour browns” on woven goods, and as a stain for wood, leather 
and paper. 

To prepare the color for use with butter, Lang recommends to pul- 
verize the root, cover it with alcohol of 40 per cent, allow it to stand 
for two days and then pour it off. Put on fresh alcohol, allow it to 
stand and pour off as before, repeating the process so long as any color 
is extracted. Alcohol of that strength leaves the most of the resin 
and oil behind. The greater part of the alcohol should then be dis- 
tilled off, and the extract remaining kept in the dark protected from 
the influence of alkalies, 

Carrot, the root of the daucus carota, is too well known as a garden 
vegetable to require description. The plant is said by some botanists 
to have been imported from Europe, but most of them believe it to be 
indigenous to this country. The root contains sugar, starch, gluten, 
malic acid, etc., besides the two coloring matters carotin, reddish 
yellow and hydro-carotin. In medicine the grated root is used as an 
external application to cancerous ulcers and ulcers which follow fevers. 
The carotin may be obtained from the expressed juice by treating with 
weak sulphuric acid and weak tincture of galls, extracting the hydro- 
carotin from the moist coagulum with strong alcohol, drying, exhaust- 
ing with carbon disulphide and extracting with absolute alcohol. It is 
too unstable for service as a dye. A much simpler method of extract- 
ing the color for use in butter is used by some farmers. Cream is 
allowed to stand over night in contact with grated carrots, the mixture 
being kept cool in a pan of water. In the morning, the cream which 
has taken up a great deal of the color is poured into the churn and 
the operation is conducted as usual. The manufacturers of butter 
color keep their method secret, but the proceeding is probably essen- 
tially the same, some oil being used instead of the cream. 

The following materials are not officinal : 

Fustic is the yellow wood of the morus tinctoria, a tree growing in 
the West Indies and South America. It contains two coloring matters 
morin and moritannic acid, the latter resembling tannic acid in prop- 
erties. It is extensively used in dyeing but apparently infrequently 
in coloring butter. 

Marigold, the flower of calendula officinalis, is a well-known garden 
flower in this and other temperate climates. The odor, which is some- 
what unpleasant, disappears on drying. The taste is bitter and harsh. 
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The coloring matter is known as calendulin. The material was at one 
time officinal, and was used as an internal remedy in cases of low 
fever, scrofula, jaundice, etc. Dr. Livesey states that it is beneficial 
as an external application in cases of lacerated wounds, ete. The 
material appears to be frequently used in Germany for coloring butter. 
As regards its use for that purpose in this country but little is known, 

Annatto (anatto, annato, arnotta, orleana, roucou) is the pulp sur- 
rounding the seeds of the bixa orellana which grows in several places in 
South America. The method of preparing it consists simply in bruis- 
ing the fruit, mixing with water, and straining from seeds, ete. The 
solid material carrying the coloring matter subsides when the water is 
poured off and the residue is made into cakes and dried. The Bra- 
zilian annatto is usually treated in this way. The best aunatto known 
as “ French,” because Irom French Guiana, has usually been allowed to 
ferment after bruising the seeds and mixing with water; by this means 
some of the useless material is destroyed or removed. ‘The odor of 
the best material is unpleasant, the taste harsh and bitter. It con- 
tains two coloring mutters, bixin red and orellin yellow, the former 
being the most desirable. As a dye annatto gives only fugitive colors, 
It is, however, used in combination with other dyes. 

To prepare it for use in coloring butter, Lang recommends to boil 
one kilogramme of the best annatto for half an hour with five liters 
of water containing 100 grammes of crystalized carbonate of soda, cool 
and add a liter of strong alcohol, stir, let stand and filter. The extract 
must be kept from the light which bleachesit. For coloring oleomar- 
garine he advises taking equal parts of this extract and that of turmeric 
described under that head, and using 60 to 100 grammes of the mixture 
to every 300 kilos of oleomargarine (0-01 to 0-03 per cent). 

Besides the coloring matters enumerated it is said that almost any 
kind of scarlet blossoms and even red autumn leaves can be used to 
produce a butter color by suitable treatment. 

To test for the nature of the color which may have been added, most 
chemists dissolve the fat in alcohol of only moderate strength and 
make tests upon that solution, Hilger (Loc. cit), Dietzsch (Loe. cit). 

Tests upon this solution would show as follows: 

Addition of ammonia, brown color, turmeric. 

Hydrochloric acid, decolorization with formation of a yellow precipi- 
tate, slowly becoming crystalline. Victoria yellow or Martius yellow, 
filtered off and converted into the ammonia or potash, compound these 
substances, deflagrate on ignition. . 

Sugar solution followed by hydrochloric acid, red coloration, saffron. 

Silver nitrate or ferrous chloride, solution turns black cyentually, 
showing a grayish black precipitate, marigold. 

Nitric or citric acid, greenish solution, saffron, 

Evaporation to dryness and addition of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
blue coloration, saffron, greenish blue, annatto, If annatto is present 
dirty green flocks separate on diluting with a little water; purple, 
carrot. 

Hilger (Loe. cit.) asserts that marigold and carrot color cannot be 
detected in butter. 

If, as is sometimes the case, two or more colors are mixed, the diffi- 
culty of detecting them is usually much increased. 
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Mr. Martin (Analyst, 10) has devised a method of separating 
some of the coloring matters from artificially colored butters, which is 
of great service in detecting such additions as annato, etc. ‘he fat 
is dissolved in carbon disulphide and this solution is shaken with 
dilute potassium hydrate. ‘The coloring matter passes into the aqueous 
solution which may be drawn off and further examined. Carrot color 
cannot be detected by this means. 

Mr. Moore has found that if a solution of the fat colored with 
carotin in carbon disulphide is shaken with alcohol, no color 
passes into the alcohol, but an addition of a drop of dilute ferric chlo- 
ride, agitating and allowing to stand a short time, the alcohol takes 
up the color probably in consequence of some change in the constitu- 
tion of the carotin. If only carrot color is present the carbon di- 
sulplride becomes colorless. 

Comparatively few of the butter colors in the market were examined. 
Those which were tested were found to contain annatto and carrot color. 
The solvent was usually cotton-seed oil. 


OpticAL METHODS. 


A careful scrutiny of the literature on this subject shows that little 
has been done, and that this little is so superficial in its nature as to 
be of but slight use to the investigator. 

It must be remembered that the examination of complex compounds 
such as butter and its adulterations is attended with great difficulty 
for several reasons. 

The chemical composition of many of the fats is, with the exception 
of butter, alike; and many of the optical tests are based upon the 
chemical composition, as for instance such variations in the refractive 
indices as may.occur. 

The experiments that have been made heretofore by many of the 
so-called optical methods are too limited in number to be of much 
practical value. ‘That is, too few specimens have been examined and 
consequently the data on the subject are not sufficient in number to 
allow of absolute certainty in judging of the purity of the sample. 
It is well to remark that it is absolutely necessary tc use all of these 
tests which are given later on samples of known purity. In other 
words they should be made comparative. 

The methods may be divided into two classes: 

I. The microscope. 

The examination of butter by means of the microscope in order to 
determine whether the sample was adulterated or not seems to be the 
oldest method and is based upon two distinguishing characteristics : 

(a) The presence in artificial butter of crystals of stearin, palmitin, 
ete., while in natural butter no such crystals could be detected. 

(4) That natural butter under the microscope exhibits the presence 
- of large numbers of globules of fat while in artificial butter only a 
few globules are seen, but in their place pear-shaped masses of fat very 
dissimilar to the butter globules both in appearance and size. 

1. The presence of crystals in butter is indicative of adulterations 
but cannot be taken as conclusive evidence. Hassall in his work, Food 
Adulterations, etc., London, 1876, p. 480, writes: ‘‘ Although in fresh 
butter no crystals are found they appear on longer preservation; more- 
over, they are found in greater numbers in cream.” 
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Also in Dictionnaire des Alterations et Falsifications, 5th ed., p. 154, 
Chevallier and Baudrimont described and discussed the same facts. 

An article by Angell (Analyst 6, p. 3) calls attention to the fact that 
butter made from scalded cream has sometimes a crystalline structure. 
All who have examined butter with the idea of determining its purity 
from the presence or absence of crystals are of the opinion that the 
method is unreliable. 

During the past year some two hundred specimens of butter, oleo- 
margarine and butterine were examined and although all of the samples 
of oleomargarine or butterine showed more or less of tne crystalline 
structure and ninety per cent of the butters examined did not, still 
the uncertainty is too great to allow reliance to be placed on this test. 

As in Hassall’s experiments, it was found the longer the butter was 
kept, particularly if exposed to variations of temperature that the 
crystalline structure of that part in contact with the sides of the con- 
taining vessel was marked. ; 

The method of examination for the presence of crystals is as follows: 
Take a small quantity of the sample on the point of a pen-knife, 
place it on the slide, smooth it gently with the back of the knife so as 
to get a rather thin layer, then place the cover on this thin layer and 
with the aid of a pencil, gently tap and press the cover down. In 
this way a thin layer is obtained without destroying the appearance. 
A one-quarter objective with the B eye-piece will be found to give 
sufficient enlargement to detect the presence of crystals. It is well to 
examine the specimen with a good 1-10 objective also. 

2. To differentiate between natural and artificial butter by micro- 
scopic examination the specimen should be prepared by the method 
just given. Examine with the one-quarter or 1-10 objective. Three 
hundred to five hundred diameters will be found a suitable enlarge- 
ment. (Fig 1, Plate V, represents natural butter.) -It will be seen 
to consist of a vast number of globules of fat. In this sample 
crystals of fat cannot be seen. The square tabular crystals are 
those of salt and show the upper surface only of the cubical prism. 
A very large number of samples of butter have been examined in this 
way. All of them exhibited about the same appearance as in Fig. 1. 

The samples examined were those whose genuineness was tested by 
the various methods of analysis. These appear in another part of this 
report. 

Fig. 2, Plate V, represents the appearance of the sample of oleomar- 
garine made by Dr. Clark, sample No. 1752. 

The background is seen to consist of arborescent tracings, only a few 
globules appear and the characteristic pear-shaped masses of fat are 
seen. 

Now, although this method of testing might be used with considera- 
ble certainty to determine whether the sample under examination was 
genuine or not, if a sample consisting of part butter and part foreign 
fat of some kind was examined the method becomes at once unreliable. 
The number of examinations of butter of known purity by the above 
method were 156. All looked similar to Fig. 1. About 100 samples 
of artificial butter were examined and Fig. 2 is similar to all of them, 
but when mixtures were examined the pear-shaped bodies were not 
always so apparent. 


FIG. 1 BUTTER x 400, 


FIG, 2 OLEOMARGARINE. 
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We conclude that this method is one that may be used more as an 
indicator than as an absolute test. If the sample under examination 
presented the appearance of Fig. 2 there would be little doubt of the 
fact that it was not genuine. 

Prof. G. LeChartier (Chem. News, vol. 26, page 912) states that 
fresh genuine butter which has oot ‘been melted appears under the 
microscope to be composed of ovoid granules and contains no crystals. 
M. P. Jalliard (Dingl. Jour., 226, page 325) places a portion of the 
suspected sample between two suitable slips of glass and examines 
it with a microscope. If the product is pure, fatty globules alone are 
seen, but if adulterated, arborescent crystals are seen between the 
globules. 

The appearance of the crystals of fat formed by some arbitrary 
method of treatment was tried at the time of the hearing of the case 
MecGeoch, Everingham & Co. v. Fowler Bros., June 6 to August 21, 
1883, at Chicago, and the experts testified that they could detect the 
difference between beef tallow and lard. This subject has been care- 
fully gone into and a long and careful examination of many samples 
of lard and tallow undertaken. The method adopted was as follows : 
The crystals to be examined were prepared by Dr. Belfield’s method, 
ten grains of the fat were dissolved in about one drachm of Squibb’s 
ether, allowed to stand in an uncorked test tube at the ordinary tem- 
perature of sixty to seventy degrees Fahrenheit, for twenty-four hours 
and the crystals formed were put on glass slips and examined, enlarg- 
ing to about three hundred diameters. When pure lard or pure beef 
fat was treated in this way no difficulty was experienced in determin- 
ing the nature of the samples, but on mixing the lard and beef fat 
the difficulty increased in detecting the presence of one or the other 
or both of the fats, and when but twenty per cent of either was present 
the difference could not be detected with certainty. 

Fig. 2, Plate VI, shows the crystalline form of lard multiplied by four 
hundred ; fig. 4 the crystalline form of beef multiplied by four hun- 
dred. Now when we come to mix butter with lard and beef fat, the 
peculiar modifications caused by the admixture of butter fat makes this 
method perfectly unreliable for detecting the presence of either in 
butter. 

Fig. 5, Plate VI, shows the appearance of oleomargarine butter 
treated by this method and magnified by 400. Fig. 3 shows the ap- 
pearance of lard and butter treated by this method and magnified by 400. 

The examination of the crystals of butter and other fats by means 
of the polariscope and microscope has owing to the labor of Prof. 
- Taylor of the Agricultural Department been thoroughly investigated. 
and promises to be of some use. 

During the past year many samples of butter, oleomargarine, lard, 
beef tallow, mutton tallow, etc., were examined by this method. The 
results are, ‘however, not as satisfactory as could be desired. 

As long ago as 1856 Hassall speaks of this method but declares it 
to be unreliable (Chem. News, p. 1008). 

EK. Mylius finds that butter if examined under polarized light can 
be distinguished from other melted fats as the latter display a crystal- 
line structure. 

A writer in the Chemical News, does not consider that specific gravity 
affords a trustworthy means of deciding whether a sample of butter is 
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genuine or sophisticated. Examination by polarized light supplies a 
much better characteristic. Mylius, who first called attention to this 
method, considers it of only limited applicability. The author is of a 
different opinion, as it is very rare fora butter to be sent for analysis after 
it has been melted. Pure butter,when examined with a magnifying power 
of two to three hundred diameters, appears as a conglomerate of round 
and roundish drops of different sizes, interspersed here and there with 
characteristic salt-crystals. All melted fats after congealing take a 
crystalline structure. On examining a factitious butter we find not 
the above-mentioned globular drops, but more or less perfectly developed 
crystals, readily detected by the experienced eye, especially with an 
oblique illumination. All doubt is at once removed on examination 
by polarized light. The crystals come out very distinctly, and’ if the 
upper nicol is slowly turned everything non-crystalline becomes gradu- 
ally darker, whilst everything of a crystalline nature becomes lighter. 
The author finds, further, that different fats, like different minerals, 
produce characteristic differences in the polarization colors. He an- 
nounces the early publication of a series of plates showing the charac- 
teristic forms and colors of each fat, whether raw, melted or crystal- 
ized from glycerin. Mutton tallow always gives a blue tone, and the 
contrasts when the nicols are exactly crossed are sharper than in case 
of any other fat, except, perhaps, cacao-butter. The latter differs most 
characteristically from all other fats, and the play of color from the 
deepest red to the brightest green does not admit of description. The 
fat of oxen displays merely green and white luminous effects. Small 
semi-lunar and vermicular bodies of a bright green appear by common 
light. Hog’s lard displays many colors, especially red and blue, yellow 
which is very conspicuous in cacao-butter, being wanting. These optical 
reactions are available for the detection of foreign fats fraudulently 
added to chocolate or cocoa. 

The following is the article of Dr. Taylor received by us some time 
since. 


BUTTER AND Farts. 


[Abstract of paper read by Dr. Thomas Taylor before the American Microscopical Society 
August, 1885, at Cleveland, Ohio. ] 

<¢ Since 1876, when my first paper was published on butter and fats 
in the New York Microscopical Quarterly Journal, I have devoted a 
good deal of time to the investigation of this subject, principally with 
a view of finding a method by which I could, by the aid of the micro- 
scope, detect butter from butter substitutes. As a result of many ex- 
periments I find that a person experienced in the use of the microscope 
may distinguish the fats of various animals and of vegetables by fol- 
lowing the methods herein described. 

“The experimenter should first procure a specimen of common lard. 
This is composed mostly of crystalline starry forms which represent the 
solid fat of the lard. Real lard is composed of these and the oil com- 
mon to lard. In very hot weather, when the thermometer is up in the 
nineties the crystals dissolve in the oil, and perfect crystals cannot then 
be obtained unless cooled slowly to about seventy degrees Fahr. 

<‘Place a drop of sweet oil on a glassslide 3 x 1 inches, with the point 
of aneedle. Place a small portion of the lard in the oil and mix them 
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together. Place a microscopic glass disc over the lard and oil mixture 
and press gently. If held up to the light white granules will be seen 
if the temperature is not over eighty degrees Fahr.; these are fatty 
crystals. Under a low power of the microscope it will be observed 
that these crystals have stellar forms with dark centres and spines 
radiating from them. See figure 7. 

“To procure normal crystals of beef-kidney fat, render a piece of 
this fat in an iron pan, without water. Strain, and add sufficient 
sweet oil to bring the fat to the consistency of butter. Cool slowly 
for a period of from twelve to twenty-four hours. Mount in oil as 
directed in the case of lard. The crystals in this case present quite a 
different appearance from those seen in lard. See Fig. 8.. View them 
by polarized light, with and without selenite plate. The beef crystals, 
to be seen to advantage, require a power of at least five hundred 
diameters, being very small, although they appear very interesting 
objects with a power as low as eighty. 

**When it is desired to examine the crystals of butter, boil about an 
ounce of pure, newly-made butter in a test tube or iron spoon for a 
period of several seconds; allow it to cool as directed in the. case of 
beef and lard; place a few grains of it on a slip of glass ; pour over 
it a few drops of alcohol (or better, with alcohol nine parts, carbolic 
acid one part); separate the crystals with a pin, and view them with 
a pocket lens ; they will appear like the eggs of insects, Fig. 1. Place 
a second portion of the same butter on a glass slide 3x1 inches; com- 
bine it with a drop of sweet oil by means of a pin, reducing the butter 
to granules; cover with athick disc of glass, and view first with plain 
transmitted light, when crystals like Fig. 2 will be seen. Second, by 
polarized light. In this case place the polarizer low down and turn this 
prism, round until its face angle crosses the face angle of the analyzing 
prism above. Under these conditions a dark ground is produced, and 
the butter crystals, which are globular in form, are seen in bold relief. 
The butter globular crystals will now exhibit a well-defined black 


’ eross representing that known as St. Andrew’s. See Fig. 3. Figure 4 


represents a crystal of butter showing divisions produced in prismatic 
colors when the selenite plate is used with polarized light. If old 
butter or a poor oily butter is used in this experiment, the secondary 
crystals of butter are generally shown. These crystals are of rosette 
see much smaller than that of the globular, and exhibit no cross. 
see Fig. 6. 

“The globular crystals of butter, when kept for a month or more, 
seem to bud like a vegetable spore, and frequently every round crystal 
will show projecting from each a smaller crystal. See Fig. 5. The 
globular forms generally vary from fifteen ten-thousandths of an inch 
to the one-hundredth of an inch in diameter. ‘These forms are never 
seen in pure beef or lard fats. Care should be observed not to press 
the crystals flat. especially the globular crystals, as the cross is not seen 
when severely pressed- 

“Butter crystals vary slightly from each other in size and in some other 
slight particulars, such as color. A butter received from Tennessee, 
made from milk of Holstein and native breed, shows on its crystals 
indentations, a condition represented in no other butter yet observed. 
The butter crystals seen in the butter made at Mr. Frank Ward’s dairy, 
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from milk of Alderney cows, of Washington, also differ in some par- 
ticulars from all others examined, being darker in color, spines longer, 
and of larger size. Specimens intended for permanent use should be 
mounted with a varnish ring, to prevent the cover from pressing on 
the crystals, and to prevent the movement of the cover used to protect 
them.” 

Dr. Taylor has examined quite a number of other fats, vegetable and 
animal, and finds thus far, that animals and vegetables of distinctly ' 
different genera, and even species, yield fats which give typical fatty 
crystals characteristic of the animals and plants which yield them, and 
he is confident that his new discoveries will prove highly useful to 
microscopists and chemists when investigating adulterated substances 
used as food or in medicinal preparations. Many scientific men have 
urged him to continue his investigations, the result thus far being 
highly appreciated. 

A large number of examinations were made by this method and pho- 
tographs taken of the results. These photographs were made in 
order that the exact appearance might be produced, and the error that 
might arise frrom an imperfect or careless drawing obviated. All were 
magnified 250 diameters. 

Figure 4 gives the appearance of beef tallow. 

Figure 2 gives the appearance of lard. 

Figure 1 gives the appearance of butter. 

Figure 5 gives the appearance of oleomargarine. 

Figure 3 gives the appearance of lard and butter. 

The appearance of the crystals of these fats viewed by polarized 
light are different when separated, yet so far as the so-called St. 
Andrew’s cross is concerned the oleomargarine exhibits the appear- 
ance of butter 

The lard and butter can, however, be distinguished with ease? It 
must be remembered that these results are from a long and patient 
examination of each and every sample. 

The method will, we think, prove of some value in time. We as 
yet, however, fail to observe any characteristic difference between butter 
and oleomargarine, meaning by this latter term a mixture of beef 
tallow or other oleomargarine oil, cotton-seed and sesame oil. 

Figure 6 shows the appearance of butter mixed with cocoanut oil 
multipled by 250. . 

The examination of butter, fats and oils by means of the microscope 
as given, is attended with this draw-back, viz.: The drawings produced 
either by means of the camera lucida or from memory are necessarily 
inaccurate. It is of great importance in these researches to have some 
method of exactly fixing the results so that they may be referred to 
from time to time as occasion requires. 

Now the only method which will fulfil these conditions is photog- 
raphy. 

AC ths time the introduction of dry plates places this art within 
reach of all. Any one who can make a photograph can make a simple 
form as is shown in Plate VII. 

We have used this for some years past, and when not more than 500 
diameters are required it answers every purpose. 

The artotypes illustrating this report were made from negatives 
taken with this apparatus. 
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We cannot urge too strongly upon all investigators to fix their re- 
sults in this way. Of course some experience is required, but a few 
trials and a little patience will be found to to amply repay the experi- 
menter, 

The use of the spectroscope for the examination of oils and fats 
seems to have received but little attention. 

In the Chemical News (1869), Dr. Sorlby makes some investiga- 
tion with the micro-spectrogcope but the limited manner of experi- 
ments made and the practically arbitrary scale used makes the results, 
as far as butter goes, almost useless to the investigator. 

Tis scale was an interference spectrum with dark bands which di- 
vided the visible spectrum into twelve portions of equal optical value, 
and is so adjusted that the sodium line D is 34, then A equals 4, 2 
14, O 24, D 34, E 5 11-15, b 6 3-16, F 74, G 10 5-8. 

Butter dissolved in carbon bisulphide gave bands at 6 to 64. 

The following is from Dingler’s Polytechnischea Journal, vol. 198, 
p- 529, by J. Mueller, Spectrum Analysis of Fat Oils. 

Frank, no circumpolarization in fatty oils. 

Mueller and Steinheil’s spectroscope was used. 

The scale in the spectrum was determined by the following data : 

Red lithium line, 134-0, 

Yellow sodium line, 150-5, 

Green thallium line, 165-0. 

Blue strontium line, 200-0. 

The red end of the spectrum came to 126 approximately. 

Olive oil gave three absorption bands: One, very dark, situated in 
the red, from 132 to 137; the second appeared as a faint shadow, from 
144 to 147; the third somewhat more marked, and extended from 164 
to 167%. ‘The entire spectrum extended to 176. 

Sesame oil gave a faint absorption band in the red from 133 to 135. 

In the following figure the upper portion represents the spectrum 
of olive oil, the lower one the spectrum of sesame oil. Above the 
olive oil spectrum is the scale, and below the sesame oil spectrum is 
indicated the position of the brilliant lines of lithium, sodium and 
thallium. (Li. Va. TI.) 


150 140 150 160 170 180 
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In a tube 24 centimeters in height the absorption bands of olive oil 
were less marked ; the faint line in the red near the orange almost dis- 
appeared ; the band in the green was fainter; the heavy line in the 
red was no fainter but narrower, but only on one side. It extended 
from 132 to 135, 
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A mixture of one-half sesame and one-half olive oil, and one con- 
sisting of one-half olive and one-half cotton-seed oil, in tubes 5 cen- 
timeters in length produced the same spectrum reaction as pure olive 
oil in a tube 24 centimeters long. 

Linseed oil produced the same absorption bands as olive oil, also 
elder oil. In the latter case, owing to its deep color, the blue was 
absorbed up to 164 so that the absorption band in the green could no 
longer be seen isolated. _ 

The fact that the various oils produced the same absorption bands 
points to acommon cause. On examination it was found that the absorp- 
tion bands of olive oil and a solution of chlorophyll are identical and 
hence the above described absorption bands are due to the presence of 
chlorophyll. 

The use of the spectroscope was thought to be worthy of attention 
and spectroscope arranged for photography was procured. ‘The appear- 
ance of this instrument is shown in Plate VII, Fig. 2. 

The second sized tube, about two inches in length, was found to be 
most convenient. All of the results were photographed. 

It has long been known that rancid oils and fats give no absorption 
bands that can be seen, while ajl vegetable oils give definite absorption 
bands due to the presence of chlorophyll. 

Besides the bands that can be seen it was thought probable that in 
the ultra violet region of the spectrum, bands might be present, which 
although not visible, could be reproduced and fixed by the aid of pho- 
tography. A large number of experiments with this object in view 
have been made. 

The oils experimented on have been sesame, cotton seed and olive ; 
the fats, beef and mutton, suet, lard and butter. 

Blyth’s “ pattern process” was examined and a large number of ex- 
periments tried, but this method is too comparative in its nature to be 
of practical value, for although the different fats and oils have different 
patterns, so much care is necessary to obtain concordant results that 
the process cannot be regarded with favor. Moreover when mixtures 
of the fats and oils are examined in this way, the variations in the 
patterns are not of such a character as to conclusively point out the 
kind of fat or oil. The following requirements are necessary : 

1. A chemically clean dish. 

2. Absolutely pure water. The water is poured into the dish. A 
casserole about four inches in diameter will be found to be a convenient 
vessel. The fat or oil is then made fluid by heat and a drop allowed 
to fall upon the surface of the water from a height of about four 
inches. The water should be at a temperature of about forty-five F. 

It must be remembered that in each series of tests, all of the fats 
and oils must be treated in the same way. If, for instance, a sample 
of butter is being examined to determine whether it is adulterated 
with lard, etc., we must first test asample of pure butter under exactly 
the same conditions as the suspected sample is tested, 7. e., the 
temperature of the water and of the sample must be the same, so that 
if the water has a temperature of forty-five degrees Fahrenheit and the 
fat a temperature of one hundred degrees Fahrenheit in one case, then 
in all of the tests the water and fat must be of the same temperatures. 

Also the height above the surface of the water on which the fat or 
oil isdropped must be exactly the same in all cases.. By paying strict at- 
tention to these details the process may be of some use, but as before 
stated,the results are hardly practical. 


MANUFACTURE OF NEUFCHATEL CHEESE. 


By Epwarp W. Martin and Russety W. Moore. 


1st. ForEIGN METHOD. 
zd. AMERICAN METHOD. 
A. Pure. B. With lard. 


ForEIGN METHOD. 


The milk, warm from the cow, is put in earthen pots. These pots 
are then placed in boxes, covered with blankets, and allowed to stand 
for forty-eight hours. The soft curd, thus formed, is transferred to 
closely woven baskets and allowed to drain for twelve hours ; and next 
to bags of cotton cloth, and then kneaded at short intervals for twelve 
hours. ‘The curd is now moulded into small cheeses of cylindrical form, 
each weighing about five ounces, and sprinkled with salt in the pro- 
portion of one-half pound of salt to one hundred pounds of cheese. 
After forty-eight hours they are placed on lattice work, covered with 
straw, allowing at least three inches between cheeses, and remain in 
this position for forty-eight hours ; then turned and allowed to remain 
for another forty-eight hours. They are next placed on end for five 
days. ‘This position is then reversed and they are allowed to remain for 
five dayslonger. The cheeses are now removed to an airy room, placed 
on racks until they become covered with a blue mold. This mold is 
removed and the cheeses are placed in a room warmed to seventy-five 
degrees Fahrenheit, and here remain until minute red spots appear. 
The cheese should now be soft and smooth and not “ grainy.” 


AMERICAN METHOD. 


A. Pure. 


The milk is run into vats, warmed and the caseine coagulated in the 
usual manner. ‘The resulting curd is slightly pressed and is then 
formed into cheeses, weighing about five ounces each. These cheeses 
are now rubbed with salt, allowed to dry for a few hours, wrapped in 
paper and tin foil and finally packed in boxes marked ‘‘ Neufchatel 
Cheese. 

The “‘ Cream Neufchatel Cheese” is made in a similar manner, but 
a certain proportion of cream is added to the milk before souring. 
About one hundred pounds of milk are required to make eighteen 
pounds of cheese. . 

B. With lard. 


The milk is skimmed, a portion of it run through the emulsifier and 
mixed, or emulsified with lard, in the proportion of oneand a half pounds 
of lard to one hundred pounds of skimmed milk. This compound is 
then run into yats containing a certain proportion of skimmed milk 
nearly at the souring point, and the whole well mixed. The milk is 
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now coagulated with rennet, the curd pressed and made up into cheeses 
weighing about five ounces each, rubbed with salt, dried for a few 
hours, covered with paper and tin foil and packed in boxes and marked 
‘* Neufchatel Cheese.” Sometimes a small amount of coloring matter 
is added to impart a richer appearance to the cheese. 


Metruop or ANALYSIS. 


A. Determination of water. 

B. Determination of fat. 

5, Determination of sugar and caseine. 
D. Determination of lactic acid. 

Ki. Determination of ash. 

F. Determination of salt and ash. 

G. Determination of nature of fat. 

H. Determination of coloring matter. 


A. Determination of water. 


Weigh out in a platinum milk dish two or three grammes of the 
cheese, place in the air bath at a temperature of 100 degrees C. until 
the curd is nearly dry. Weigh a small glass rod. Add to contents of 
dish 5c. ec. of 95 per cent alcohol. Stir carefully with the rod, allow- 
ing alcohol to evaporate at temperature of 90 degrees C. Then place 
in the air bath at temperature of 100 to 105 degrees C., dry to con- 
stant weight. ‘The loss in weight equals water. 


B. Determination of fat. 


Extract the fat as in Waller’s method of milk analysis, using petroleum 
ether and not ethyl ether, since lactic acid is soluble in ethyl ether. 


C. Determination of sugar and caseine. 


Indirectly as seen by the following formula : 
(100— [A+B] —({D+E]=C. } 
In which A. per cent of water ; B. per cent of fat; D. per cent of 
acid ; KE. per cent of ash ; C. per cent of caseine and sugar. 


D. Determination of acidity (lactic acid). 

Ten grammes of the sample are well shaken with 100 c. c. water ; 
50 c. c. filtered off and titrated with {, NaHO, the acidity is calculated 
to lactic acid (C; H, O;). le. c. ) NaHO=0-00889 grammes lactic 
acid, 


K. Determination of ash. 


Incinerate at very low red heat, residue from B. and calculate the 
por cent of ash. 


F. Determination of Salt (Na Cl) in ash. 


Dissolve the ash in hot water. Add a few drops of Fe, (SO,); and 
then precipitate with NH,HO. The solution is filtered and the excess 
of NH, HO is boiled out. The precipitate contains phosphates which 
might interfere. The solution is titrated with , AgNO, and the per 
cent of NaCl calculaved from this. 
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G. DETERMINATION OF CHARACTER OF FAT. 


Any of the methods may be used, as Reichert’s, remembering to 
extract the fat with petroleum“ether. Otherwise the fat will cer- 
tainly retain lactic acid. 


H. D&rTERMINATION OF CoLORING MATTER. 


Neutralize lactic acid; extract the fat by agitation with water ; 
filter off fat and dry. Treat fat with bisulphide of carbon and alka- 
line water (Martin’s method), Analyst, vol. 10. Alkaline water wil] 
take up coloring matter. . 

The following table shows the result of the examinations of samples 
of the different brands of Neufchatel cheese submitted to me for ex- 
amination: 


stele Sea MAS Peas S igitee 
Spee ee RI aA A 2 
ns he = nas Pain| ea is = 
ae = oH oa nm 0 | a i} wm oS a7 
BDO, a's ks 56.08 23-34 16-67 2-49 1-44 1-42 
10-35 Bi ee 54-18 19-35 22-35 2-38 1-14 1-74 
| ce 8 eee 61-48 13-20 21-02 2-97 1-84 1-33 
PDAS a's i206 71-43 1-88 22-44 3-13 1-94 1-12 
| ge 215 aor 37-97 | 53-48 6-66 1-30 0-80 | 0-74 
De OOd AL. oi. 5,6 64-50 18-81 13-55 2-04 1-01 1-10 
HOU so a 'o's 57-85 21-00 17-00 2-85 1-90 1-32 
TAO, 3 cine e's 46-06 29-43 20-50 2-45 1-45 1-60 
12206 Hts Sea 32-17 54-96 et a eee es 0-91 1-42 
ae OES ences 54-96 1-42 38-71 4.91 


Samples EH. 3513, E. 3517 and EH, 3518 are ‘“ Neufchatcl Cream 
Cheese.” 

The fat contained in the cheese was examined by Reichert’s method. 
The following table shows the results : 


ovo 
c.c. 4 Na. HO required to neutralize each fifty c. c. of distillate. 2h 
Sample i os 
and anatysis ee 
number. Se 
Ist 50. | 2d 50. | 3d 50. | 4th 50. | 5th 50. | 6th 50. | 7th 50. {8th 50 te 
; Os 
E. 3509...... 13.96 2.08 0.69 0.40 0.380 0.30 0.10 6.26 
Bisol0. 2... 13.17 1.98 0.94 0.64 0.30 0.40 0.30 | 0.10 6.23 
Bi soll... 13.07 0.99 0.54 0.35 0.25 0.20 0.10 5.45 
B, 8d125.4.... 11.39 1.78 0.59 0.49 0.30 0.20 0.10 5.22 
KB. 3513...... 12.77 1.18 0.50 0.40 0.24 ORLOG | Getaerents 5.34 
Bi. 3514...... 13.66 69 0.79 0.30 0.20 OST Oe || cate 5.53 
3316. 13.55 1.68 0.79 0.50 0.40 0,20 0.10 6.00 
Ue OLN eisai 13.27 2.28 0.59 0.30 ONO ets re «lteter 5.85 
BOOS: i aie 12.97 1.68 0.59 0.59 0.24 0.20 0.10 5.76 
2 gyacaagerers 12.4 Se cs om Laon es elocrac Bicis clog | Meccan he 
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Sample X is hard skim cheese made from milk that had been skimmed 
by the De Laval centrifugal separator.and is here given for the purpose 
of comparison. 

From the results obtained J should conclude that all the samples 
_ were made from milk alone and that foreign fats had not been added 
in any Case. 

Samples No. E. 3509, E. 3515 appear to have been made from whole 
milk. 

_ Samples No. E. 3510, E. 3511, E. 3514, appear to have been made 
from partly skimmed milk. 

Sample No. E. 3512 appears to have been made from skimmed milk, 
perhaps from a centrifugal separator. 

Samples No. E. 3513, E, 3518 and EK. 3517 appear to have been made 
from milk to which varying amounts of cream had been added. 
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BUTTER. 


To the Hon. J. K. Brown, New York State Dairy Commissioner : 
Sin—TI have the honor to submit the following report : 


BuTvTer. 


This important article of food is, as is generally known, composed 
of, for the most part, the fat of the milk of mammalia. 

That from the milk of the cow has a fine pasty consistency at ordinary 
temperatures. Its color varies from a lard-white to a beautiful golden 
yellow. ‘The best quality has a fine delicate flavor peculiar to itself, 
which is easily lost or destroyed by careless management of both the 
article itself and the animal that produces it. 

The word butter comes directly from the German or Bavarian 
‘“‘buttern ” or “‘ butteln,” meaning to shake backwards and forwards. 

Its etymology is, according to Stormonth, as follows: Bay., but- 
tern or butteln; L., butyrum; Gr., boutyron. 

According to the Imperial Dictionary: A. 8., buter; Ger., butter ; 
L., butyrum; Gr., boutyron, from bous, ox; tyros, cheese. 

The ancient history of butter is involved in some cloudiness, but 
doubtless it was known at a very early period to the ancient civilized 
nations. 

Dr. Edward Smith says: “‘ It may be inferred that it was unknown 
to the ancient Greeks as no reference was made to it by Homer or 
Aristotle,” but it isa well-known historical fact that the ancient Greeks 
and Komans used it as ointment in their baths, and furthermore, 
Roscoe and Scholemmer* state that Herodotus and Hippocrates, in the 
fifth century, B. C., both describe butter peOUTEOY) as made by the 
Seythians by violently agitating mare’s milk. 

he manufacture of butter is also described by Stet. He says it 
was produced by agitating the milk of domestic animals and that the 
best butter is obtained ti the fattest milk, as that of the sheep, 
although it can be made from goat’s milk. 

Recent developements relating to “ Bog butter” may be cited in proof 
of the antiquity of butter. This is a substance which has been found 
in the bogs of Ireland, Scotland and occasionally of the Faroe Islands. 

It has been considered to be a mineral resin of vegetable origin like 
bitumen, asphalt, amber, petroleum and ozokerite, and Mr. John 
Plant,t who denies that this is butter, calls it butyrellite, but the 
analysis of G. W. Wigner and Prof. Churcht shows it to be genuine 


* Roscoe and Scholemmer, vol. iii, part ii, page 264. 
+ Chemical News, vol. xli, page 205. 
t Analyst, vol. v, page 17, 1880. 
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butter. The superstitious natives accounted for its presence by the 
agency of fairies, but the less fanciful considered it the work of smug- 
glers, or that it was deposited there to preserveand ripen. A complete 
history of bog butter is contained in a paper by Dr. Wilde (In Proc. 
Roy. Irish Acad., vol. vi, page 369). 

Its chemical analysis is given by Prof. E. Davy, in Proc. Roy. Dub- 
lin Soc., 1826; by Williamson, in Ann. Ch. Pharm., 1845, vol. liv, 
page 125 ;. and by Brazier in Chem. Gaz., 1852, page 375. 

Wigner and Smith minutely describe the physical, chemical and 
microscopical characters of the sample they examined, and showed it 
tobe genuine butter. They believed the specimen to be not less than 
one thousand years old and probably older. ‘The analysis of the sam- 
ple showed : 

Moisture, 1-40 per cent. 

Curd, fibre, and other matters insoluble in ether, 3-98 per cent, 

Ash, +32 per cent. 

Fatty matters, 94-30 per cent. 

The ash contained chlorine, -033; chloride of sodium, -054. 

The analysis of the fat showed : 

Volatile fatty acids calculated as butyric, -06 per cent. 

Soluble fatty acids not volatile, -42 per cent. 

Insoluble fixed fatty acids, 99.48 per cent. 

Glycerin, minute traces. 

They state: ‘‘ It is interesting to observe how complete has been the 
decomposition of the original glycerides of butter, both the resulting 
glycerin and soluble fatty acids set free, having been almost entirely 
removed by the action of water only at a low temperature. ‘Time has 
been an important factor in the change.” 

The microscopical examination of curd revealed considerable quan- 
tities of vegetable matter, fragments of wood, fungoid growth, mycelium, 
muscular tissue and some hairs. 

The same chemists describe a specimen of butter taken from an 
Egyptian tomb which they considered two thousand and five hundred 
years old. It*had been melted and sealed in a vase, and was in a com- 
paratively good state of preservation. Their examination demonstrated 
it to have been made from the fat of milk. 

The vessels in which bog butter has been found are described as 
rough wooden square, oblong and cylindrical boxes or kegs, and also 
as a hollow tree trunk. One of the latter kind is preserved in the 
museum of the Royal Irish Academy. The Edinburgh museum also 
contains specimens of these vessels. 

Butter was used as an article of food to a considerable extent by 
the Hebrews. It is said to have been introduced to the knowledge of 
the Greeks by the Scythians, Thracians and Phrygians and to the 
Romans by the Germans. , 

It came into general use in England in the early part of the fifteenth 
century.* It seems to be a concomitant of civilization ; for its early 
history shows it to have been used as an article of food only by the 
most civilized of ancient nations, and even at the present day it is very 
little used by barbarians. 

Although Pliny} relates that butter was much valued by bar- 


* Smith’s Foods, p. 
+ Bell’s Anal. and Adult. of Foods, p. 43 ef sequent. 
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barian nations among whom its use served to distinguish the rich from 
the poor, and adds that it was prepared by agitating cow’s, goat’s and 
ewe’s milk in long vessels with narrow necks. 

The alchemists gave the name butter to many articles both vegetable 
and mineral which resembled butter in consistency, viz : 

First. Vegetable butters: palm, cocoa, cocoanut, nutmeg and shea. 

Shea butter, 7. ¢., tree butter, is used as a substitute for butter by 
the Africans and is made from the seeds of a fruit which resembles an 
olive. The butter is extracted by boiling the dried seeds. It is said 
to keep-a long time. It is harder and whiter than cow’s butter, and is 
said to have a more agreeable taste. 

Second. Chemical butters; as butter of arsenic, antimony, zinc, bis- 
muth, tin and rock butter. All except the latter are sublimated chlo- 
rides of the respective metals. 

Rock butter is a greasy exudation from alum rocks, found in various 
parts of Europe; it is an iron alum. 

Butter has been made from the milk of the reindeer, mares, camels, 
buffaloes, asses, goats, sheep and others. Ewes were extensively kept 
for milking at one time in Great Britain. But the butter from most 
of these animals has an unpleasant flavor characteristic of the animal, 
and at present butter is almost exclusively made from the milk of the 
cow. 

Ghee* is a clarified butter made from the milk of the buffalo, and 
much used by the natives of India. It is manufactured by boil- 
ing the milk and after it has cooled adding sour milk called dhye, to 
coagulate it. It is then churned and hot water added. After stand- 
ing a few days it becomes rancid when it is clarified by being boiled 
with dhye and salt, or betel leaf, and it is packed in sealed pots. It 
contains more casein than ordinary butter and has a disagreeable taste. 

The amount of butter-fat in milk varies with the breed, age, time 
after calving, season, part of milk taken, frequency of milking, food, 
treatment, hygienic surroundings, etc., of the cow. 

It is a well established fact that a cow will transmit her milking 
qualities to her offspring, and that butter, cheese and milk cows can 
be bred to augment these propensities the same as horses can be bred 
for speed. 

As a general rule the milk of cattle which yield large quantities is 
deficient in the solid ingredients, especially fat, and under the same 
rule these are found among the larger and coarser built cows, and the 
butter producers among the smaller and closer built. ; 

The favorite English breeds are the Ayrshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Dur- 
ham and Jerseys, for butter, and the Shorthorns, Herefords and North 
Devons for large quantities of milk and beef. The Germans prefer 
the Swiss, Allgauer and Dutch. 

A cow is in the best condition for butter production from the fourth 
to the seventh year of her age, and the milk secreted from the end of 
the first to the end of the fourth month after parturition contains the 
poet quantity and the best quality (other things being equal) of 

utter. 

Temperature exercises considerable. influence upon the condition of 
milk. Heat increases the amount of fat while cold increases the 
sugar and caseous elements, hence a cow will yield more butter in 


*Smith’s Food, p. 136. 
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winter if kept in a warm, comfortable place than if exposed. Dairy- 
men well know that the last of a milking, known as strippings, con- 
tains much more butter fat than any other part, tne first or “ fore 
milk ” containing the least. Hassall found the amount of cream in 
eight samples of strippings to be 141.5 per cent, while the fore milk 
contained but 61.5. 

I found a sample of milk, about one-half pint taken from seven 
cows about one-half an hour after they had been milked, contained 
7.37 per cent of pure dry fat, and a sample from a can into which the 
whole milk had been poured contained but 3.64 per cent of dry fat. 

The great amount of fat in the last milking has generally been 
accounted for upon the principle that the fat obeyed the laws of gray- 
ity in the udder the same as it did out of it. 

But Blyth shows this to be a fallacy as the same phenomenon occurs 
with human milk where the breast occupies nearly a horizontal position. 
The increase of fat in the last milk is probably due to the stimulation 
of the secretory cells by the act of milking. ‘The secretion of fat be- 
ing the most effected. 

Morning’s milk contains a larger proportion of fat than afternoon’s, 
and that from cows milked but once a day more than either.* 

Food probably exerts more influence upon both the quantity and 
quality of the fat of milk than any other cause. Much research and 
discussion have been given to this subject and hardly an agricultural 
journal is issued that does not contain more than one article upon the 
food question. This at once demonstrates its importance; and, in- 
deed, it is the question which largely determines the profits and loss 
of the dairy farmer. rate 

I do not propose to lay down’a fixed regimen for cattle but to pre- 
sent a brief resume of the governing principles and physiological laws 
which have been adduced by experimental research. 

It was formerly supposed that the fat of milk was taken by the 
gland out of the blood by a sort of filtering process, but this is found 
to be an error. There is strong evidence to show that it is manufac- 
tured by the epithelial cells which line the cavities of the gland. 
These cells contain a protein substance called protoplasm,t and it is 
believed that the fat, as well as all the solids, of milk is the product 
of the metamorphoses which take place in this substance. 

If the fat was merely an extraction from the blood we would natur- 
ally expect the amount of fat in the milk to be increased by supplying 
the animal with food rich in fat, but on the contrary, it is found b 
experiment that the milk fat is diminished by fatty food and greatly 
increased by protein. 

Moreover, it is an established fact that fat is manufactured in the 
animal body out of the proteids and carbohydrates which contain no 
fat in themselves, and not merely stored up from the fat taken in as 
food, The fats taken in are also probably broken up and reformed. 

That fat is formed out of the proteids and carbohydrates was dem- 
onstrated as far back as 1843, by M. Persoz,{ and later by M. Boussin- 
gault,§ who experimented on geese, ducks and pigs. They first 


* Hassall’s Foods and Adulterations, etc. 
+ See Yeo’s Manual of Physiology. 

+ Annales de Chimie, tome XTV, p. 408. 

§ French Chemistry of Agriculture, 1854. 
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ascertained the amount of fat contained in the bodies of the animals, 
then carefully determined the amount of fat consumed with their 
food for a period extending from thirty-five days to eight months. 
They then killed the animals and determined the amount of fat 
throughout the body. 

The quantity of fat gained by the animals during the experiments 
was always much in excess of that taken with the food. ‘The well- 
known experiments of MM. Dumas and Milne Edwards,* on the 
production of wax from honey by bees also goes to establish this fact. 

Fostert says that Lawes and Gilbert have shown by direct analysis 
that for every 100 parts of fat in the food of a fattening pig, 472 parts 
were stored up as fat during the fattening period. 

Hoffmann} determined the percentage of fat in a given weight of 
maggots’ eggs. He then allowed an equal quantity to develop in defi- 
brinated blood, and when they were matured found that their bodies 
contained a little more than nine times the amount of fat contained 
in the food and eggs from which they were developed. 

We once produced so much fat in a turkey in a few weeks by the pro- 
cess of stuffing him with corn-meal as to render him unfit to eat. 

The following list of experiments prove that the fat of milk is 
derived from some other source than that taken with the food: 

Foster fed a bitch upon meat for a certain perion and ascertained 
that her milk during the experimental period contained more fat 
than she could possibly have taken in her food, and as she gained 
in weight the fat could not have been derived from that stored up in 
her body. 

Liebig|| ascertained that a cow nourished with 15 kilos (33 pounds) 
of potatoes and 7-5 kilos (164 pounds) of hay per day, consumed in 
six days 756 grains (1 pound and 104 ounces) of fat and yielded in 
her milk 3,116 grains (6 pounds and 8 ounces) of butter and 747-56 
grains (about 1 pound 10 ounces) in her excreta, 

Dr. Lyon Playfair, in a five days’ experiment with a cow determined 
by analysis that she ingested on the second day -486 pound of fat 
with her food, and yielded -969 pound of butter. 

On the third day she ate -542 pound of fat and produced -9 pound 
of butter. On the fourth day her food contained -364 pound of fat 
and her butter weighed 1-36 pounds. She took -29 pound fat the 
fifth day and gave 1-203 pounds butter. Therefore she produced in 
her milk for the five days 2-747 pounds more than she received. 

The following experiments§ are interesting as showing the remarka- 
ble influence the proteids or nitrogenized food have upon the fat of 
milk: 

Weiske fed a goat on a certain definite quantity of potatoes and 
straw and obtained 739 grammes (1-625 pounds) of milk per day. He 
then added a little fibrine (a highly nitrogenous substance) to the same 
amount of potatoes and straw and obtained 1,054 grammes (2-318 
pounds) of milk. 

He also fed a goat for a time on 1,500 grammes (3-3 pounds) of 


* Annales de Chimie, tome XIV, page 400. 

+ Foster's Physiol, Reichert, 1885, page 505. 

+t Therapeutic Gazette, Nov. 16, 1885, page 733. 

| Blyth’s Foods, Composition and Analysis, page 268. 
§ Mostly drawn from Blyth. 
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ee and 375 grammes (+825 pound) of chopped straw, and her 
aily yield of milk was 739 grammes (1-635 pounds) which contained 
19-96 grammes of fat (-296 pounds). He then added 25 grammes of 
flesh-meat which increased the daily yield of milk to 1,054 grammes, 
and the fat to 33-21 grammes. He next substituted for the flesh- 
meat 250 grammes of bran and 125 grammes of oil which decreased 
the yield of milk to 588 grammes and the fat to 29-74 grammes. 
The oil was then dropped and in its place was given 85 grammes of 
stearic acid when the milk diminished to 506-2 grammes and the fat 
to 22-30 grammes. 

Fleischmann and P. Vieth carried on a series of experiments, in 
reference to the influence of food on the quantity of milk and its fat, 
with 119 cows of the Red German Mecklenburg breed which extended 
over a period of one year. ‘They also determined the morning and 
evening variations. 

The experiments were divided into five periods of 65, 70, 61, 92 and 
?? days respectively. During the second and third periods, includin 
131 days, 3-2 pounds of flesh-meat were added to the diet which cause 
an increase of the quantity of morning’s milk of 1-73 pounds, of its 
fat -05 pound; of the evening’s milk, of 2-40 pounds, and its fat 
-05 pounds. 

The diet during the first period of sixty-five days and to which was 
added the flesh-meat during the second and third periods consisted of: 
5-28 pounds of clover hay ; 5-28 pounds of meadow hay ; 15-84 pounds 
of oat and barley straw, chopped and mixed ; 1-92 pounds of long oat 
straw ; 2-2 pounds of wheat bran; 2-2 pounds of cocoanut cake. 

During the last two periods the flesh-meat was withdrawn and the 
morning’s milk fell off 3-62 pounds, and the evening’s 4-25 pounds. 

The following table gives a comprehensive view of these experi- 
ments : 


MILK PER Cow. Far Per cow. 
PERIOD. Food. 
Morn’g.| Even’g.; Morn’g.| Even’g. 
lbs. lbs. Ibs. lbs. 
7 (5.28 Ibs, clover hay..... 
= 5.28 Ibs. meadow hay a 
> S) 15.84 Ibs. oat and barle ' 
Ist. Jan"y 1 to March 5, J 15 | straw ....c0 cesses Londo! 7.98 £26 125 


G5 daySe....-+++++0 1.92 lbs. long oat straw.... 


2.2 lbs. wheat bran....... 
2.2 lbs. cocoanut cake .... 
2d. March 5 to May 15, (| Same with the addition of 


1 UNG ES RRR risa 8.2 lbs. of flesh-meat ... 8.84 8.49 28 27 
3d. May 15 to July 15, {| Pasturage on commons and 
GU Gavan «ste stestscae flesh-meat ........00.005 9.43 9.68 31 .30 
4th. J ae 15 to October 15, 
IE Rae RR ROSE Pasturage on clover grass.. 7.39 7.19 24 24 
9.1 Ibs. et Ber srartniets 
8.85 Ibs. meadow hay..... 
Sth, Get. 15 to Dec. 81, | | 18.18 Ibs. oat straw. rate 5.81] 5.43 20 19 
UT Gays....eseeeeeee 1.10 lbs. cocoanut cake.... 


Average per Gay ....] -.ccccccccceveseuvsescess 15.630 51 
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While these experiments demonstrate that the fat of milk may be 
increased by the classes of food rich in starch and sugar and especially 
in albumen, yet it must not be inferred that either one or both can be used 
to the exclusion of fat. Physiologists have shown that the different 
classes of alimentary principles depend upon each other for properly 
carrying out their nutritive functions in the animal economy. And 
furthermore, that the withdrawal of either class will produce, in course 
of time fatal results. 

Small quantities of fat aid in the digestion of the other principles 
and is-an essential element for the proper constitution of the blood. 
The experiments with the bees, previously referred to, failed when they 
restricted the food to sugar, but when they substituted honey, which 
contains a little fat in the form of wax, the bees produced a goodly 
yield of wax. 

The fact must not be lost sight of that the nervous system presides 
over the functions of all the animal organs and that the latter through 
the nervous system are in close sympathy with each other, so that the 
perfect action of one depends largely on the integrity of the whole. 

Consequently a cow will produce the most and best butter in the 
long run when all the functions are in the best working order, go that, 
all things considered, the question of food resolves itself practically 
into this formula : 

The diet containing the largest amount of nitrogenous, starchy and 
saccharine elements upon which a cow will thrive and maintain a good 
condition will be the most profitable one for the dairy farmer. As cows 
have their idiosyncracies as well as the higher animals, this diet will 
vary with individual cows. Practice has shown that the best diet for 
fattening cattle is also the best for butter, and also that a change of 
diet is greatly beneficial. In this latter fact probably lies the secret 
of much of the evil effect from the milk of stall-fed cows. ‘They are 
generally kept upon the same food the year around, and even if it is 
in a healthy condition it becomes distasteful and fails to excite a 
copious flow of the digestive fluids, and consequently is imperfectly 
digested which leads finally to disease. I have recently had occasion 
to witness this state of affairs in a horse. A cow should be given . 
more fatty foods in winter than in summer as fat is the great heat pro- 
ducing substance, and she should also be kept fatter in the winter be- 
cause the accumulation of a thick layer of fat just underneath the 
skin has the mechanical effect of retaining the body heat. 


CREAM. 


When milk is allowed to stand the most of the fat being lighter 
than the other ingredients, rises to the top bringing with it some of 
all the constituents of the milk, and which constitutes cream. 

‘The first cream that rises contains fat freer from the other constitu- 
ents of the milk than that which rises later. 

We have often observed that the lower portion of the layer of cream 
in the cream gauge (which is equivalent to the deep “ setting ” process) 
after twenty to thirty hours loses its creamy appearance and resembles 
that of curd so that after the caseine has coagulated it is difficult to 
make out the line of junction between cream and curd. 
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This is evidence that some portion of the albuminous substances 
rise independently of the fat; and also that deep skimming will pro- 
duce a cream less rich in fat. 

- There are three methods in vogue for obtaining cream from milk, 
viz.: shallow setting, deep setting and separating by centrifugal force. 

We should say here that great diversity of opinion prevails upon 
each and every step in the process of making butter, beginning with 
the milk ; and that I do not propose to enter into any discussion upon 
them or interpose any opinion upon a mooted point; but to present 
a general view of the subject and state what the weight of authority, 
at least, approves as the best methods. 

It is generally conceded that as good results are obtained by the 
deep setting system as by the shallow, and it has the following advan- 
tages: First. There is a saving of utensils, space occupied and in 
cleaning. Second. Less waste by adhering to the vessel. Third. The 
milk is less exposed to the air and will consequently keep longer. 
Fourth. Temperature more easily regulated, ete. 

The great desideratum in raising cream is to get all the fat of the 
milk to the surface. This has never yet been accomplished as is evi- 
denced by the small quantity of fat remaining in the skimmed milk 
even after the most perfect method of separating has been employed. 

Temperature is an important factor in raising cream. 

When the caseine coagulates, or when it “curdles,” as it is colloqui- 
ally termed, the coagulum holds the fat in its meshes and prevents any 
further rise. So the temperature that will keep the milk sweet the 
longest without interfering with the other conditions is the best. 
This is generally said to be 48 to 56 degrees Fahrenheit, the lowest pre- 
ferred. 

M. Tissaraud,* the French inspector general of agriculture, per- 
formed experiments which tend to show that a larger quantity and 
better quality of cream is produced by a temperature of 32 degrees 
Fahr., though he is opposed in this conclusion by other experimenters. + 

Probably the low temperature, aside from keeping the milk sweet, 
aids the rise of cream by changing the relative density of the con- 
stituents of milk in favor of the fat. 

The time required for cream to rise varies from twenty to forty- 
eight hours, and probably the fat will continue to rise to some extent 
as long as the milk remains fluid. 

The following experiments by Mr. W. A. Henry{ shows the results 
of the deep setting system and the effects of temperature on thesame. 
He placed an equal quantity of mixed milk in two Cooley tanks. 
For the first experiment one tank was kept at a temperature of 40 
degrees Fahr., the other at 45 degrees Fahr.; for the second, one was 
kept at 45 degrees and the other at 50 degrees; and for the third, one 
was kept at 45 degrees and the other at 55 degrees, In each experi- 
ment the milk was skimmed after setting eleven hours and butter 
made from it. The experiments are embodied in the subjoined table 
arranged by Mr. Henry. 


* Lancet, April 20, 1876. 
+ Biedermann’s Centralbl., Jahrg., 1877. , é 
+Second Annual Report of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, 1885, p. 17. 
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Temperature at which milk was set. 


Amount of 
milk set. 


Amount of 
butter churn’d. 


| Per cent lost 
by high 


Degrees Fahrenheit. Ibs. ozs bs. ozs. 
MET RMT Gs !y\ 00 4 spe ae wad ee ace 101 14 4 Oey ay fess 
Ds oie occ cn ew tawevatecees 101 14 4 6 met 
EN: Ss ca euohasees eet) UE RCN belle Gilling nets tate x Loot 
MES. Sande neler: a LOA a eA). . Oe 4.5 
SRR Ae i oe oe ANE 2h bake ieee OS I 
EON 76 55 Ora oa le tee Cate owe he Ss 9 4 4 5 4.8 
BTL 56), dng amen MUR Like ln 94 8 ree Ss aa etre ee 
os 2 IE a BED ae RG eo Ra 94... 8 3 14 5.3 
2.0 Ve aay en A a Ee RAVER Wee 2. 
Ee a Oe ner pial asc bza os ro ao: 3 14 321 
EET ORE a 65 52 1p, vine aiove Gd So» 92 12 4 Py OTS ot he 
ha why catia odo see © @ 8.6 00's 92 12 4 0 he. 
RNR eid a Se'gt so. o'sieha who GB 9 andes 88 «64 3 Qu eee ae 
EIS a Sh es cig dreSe ntete «a's auc era v 88 4 4 10 9.3 
EN 0a AI Et Gis ion cb «: 9: bane 96 4 4 Di chy eovsetga 
OE ae A 67 451 £5 8.9 
RC e icta eis c oe-s.6 Gee et 1 oe Lie 3 ie ae he De 
RR are ae ie sin ie (hate bis, das fot bi Te os 3 1 10.0 
SIRS etcd OR Dede cos NG Ly Said: w np (em 3 Bh PN ae ha hare 
IED raha aida ease ag aie o's woes a 16) .7@ 3 t m5 
MAING ch LtF niet aadlots wide ob) pots abe d's, 0 67° 6 0 3 AST IM ois eseare eee 
"Up Wate RAS Ai sin 7, OR a a oy dame 3 2 3.8 
DS) eater ete de eat ote ele. 5 oi mains 10° 6 3 BSN Vo 8 velo 
WG a A Bee pe te ae Se wm, 0 2 5 30.0 
SAREE aCe parts Wah atates! atetoa ic: ats ta'p 7 DO. TT, aoe eas 
ES Ging ahs: Sid eae ae le A s,s SF (Ean | 2 4 23.4 
Oe ie ees PE = 68 0 3 Bi ei "ha can Sere 
es oo) c. ahs A aE bial a siatio'e 68 0O BP) 4k 15.6 
AME es (aa 0's age ee aah owe bs 80 4 3 BA ees ae 
NEEM SCA sno. s os ohodtty ale nema’ a le, le ats 80 4 2 144 16.9 
ale he eee: 2 és doth auelde 2's wee 88 0 ee | | ae 
VE e gs Mas 6: «Le ADR ER ot wih od 88 0 2 154 23.0 
SE eth t\ 5/5 ahsbaeh aes lcs ohainde ate ei are: ood ie VE ae «) AONE a aT VA 
Es aie ss UE Cok aes a cag el (Cee 3 4 16.1 
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The same experimenter had occasion to test the effect of allowing 
milk to stand out of doors after being drawn fora time before setting. 
For this purpose he carefully mixed the milk, divided it into equal 
' parts and put it into Cooley cans. Half of the cans were at once 
placed in ice water while the other half was allowed to stand out in 
the open air for a certain time before being placed in the ice water 
beside the other. ‘The following table shows the result: 


Per cent of 


Temperatu’e| Time lot II |Temperatu’e] Amount 
loss from de- 


Amount of of the |stoodinopenjof milk wAen| of butter 


Number. 


milk set. atmosphere, air. set. churned. laying the 
setting. 
lbs. Deg. Fahr. min, Deg. Fahr. | Ibs. ozs. 
ere eiaciare Og ell rela letatefayete tered) tetararey sierctatein 91 2 12. | |. datpeiepeetene 
Tiloercye wares 52 19 20 86 2 93 bys 
Late eee Ge DS AST allintaratereh ebetera sinaulletalavetecetetaiet 91 2 BY), ioederateeten 
AT Tieretee ohare 41 30 25 80 2 14 9.4 
Dik eraietarn Nile al a deigadconey| ace aw Ee Bar 93 2 18: 0) ]"s aerate 
Tecra 51 28 25 86 2 11 4.4 
Te este at led aayaosecd | ianaoerats 91 2 Oh” |. yea cena 
eases l 28 30 78 2 43 5.2 
Oe ieiieras i Pen secaoe TMSS ooigeobos 93 3 jE Bir occ 
1 ie ae OOF) 5 onl nate coretieie rors 30 82 2 13 8.1 


The per cent of loss by high temperature is explicitly shown in the 
table. 

he amount of fat remaining in the skimmed milk from the tank 
set at 40 degrees Fahrenheit was determined by analysis, and ranged 
from -31 to -44 per cent. The amount of fat in the full milk was 
about 4-5 per cent. 

Mr. Henry concludes that this is as good a result as is practicable 
by any system except the centrifugal separator, and that all the cream 
obtainable will arise in eleven hours if set in deep cans with water 
containing plenty of ice around them. 

He rightly claims that the early skimming has the advantage of 
yielding sweet skimmed milk for feeding. He also accounts for the 
dissatisfaction with the deep method expressed by some farmers by 
their failure to keep the temperature down especially where no ice or 
running water is used. As butter was lost by cooling the milk as is 
shown in the table, Mr. Henry wished to ascertain if there would be 
a gain by warming it up before setting the can in the ice water. He 
therefore heated one-half to either 110 degrees or 120 degrees Fahren- 
heit and the other half was placed in the ice water at once. He 
tabulated the results in a table as follows ; 
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‘ Temperature | Amount of 
Amount of Loss by heat- 
re nitik sek, | | OLPS when |" Duties ~ | ing the milk. 


Ibs. degrees Fah. | Ibs. O78. 

Being Uso 0! o'0 3 ae 41 91 ees de? en 
ae 41 110 2 at 6-7 
ME oss 5. ne resk 46 90 2 BUS Aol Tiga 
ces Rails oad oeeiaee 46 110 2 34 4-0 
| ED ee re 42 90 2 DIM AAUY Ute 
Sea 42 110 2 54 8-5 
NOE ttre ang 46 91 Bg DR ee 
re 2 eae fhe 46 120 3 104 12-3 
MEN Shekel, 414 89 B50 YORE oc aa 
er SS id; ihe 414 120 ey 0- 

MS Sarees chews. 4G 90 F 1OR AL eee 
Se ae 46 120 2 7 8-2 


Though tin is the most, commonly employed, various vessels are 
used to ‘‘set” milk in ; as glass, earthen, wood and zinc. Milk is 
said to keep sweet four or five hours longer in zinc vessels than in 
wooden or earthen, but it is unsafe as lactic acid and zinc form poison- 
ous compounds. 

The “ ice water system,”* invented by Swartz, (a Swede) which has 
superseded all others in northern Europe consists of setting deep cans 
in cold or ice water of from 40 degrees to 50 degrees Fahrenheit, 

This temperature is maintained by adding ice or snow to the water 
when necessary. All systems of setting at low temperature are modi- 
fications of Swartz. 

In the Cooley method the whole can, which is covered with a close 
fitting lid is submerged in the water. It possesses the advantage of 
protecting the cream from external pollution. 

In the “ Harden plan ” ice is used instead of water. Heclaims that 
by this method less ice is required and a purer, harder cream is ob- 
tained. ; 

The method, a modification of Cooley’s, pursued in many butter 
factories in America, is as follows: 'The milk as soon as possible after 
coming from the cow is “ set” in round tin pails or pans, from eighteen 
to twenty inches deep and eight to ten inches in diameter. These are 
placed in pure running water at a temperature of from 48 degrees to 
56 degrees Fahrenheit. The more uniform the temperature is kept 
the better. The water around the pail is kept a little above the sur- 
face of the milk. 

Milk is said to be kept sweet for thirty-six hours in the hottest 
weather when treated in this manner. 


————. 


*Anal and Adult. of Foods, by James Bell, part II, page 40, 1883. 
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In order to obtain all the cream some skim at the end of twelve 
hours then again at a later time. As might be expected the choicest 
butter is made from the cream which rises during the first twelve hours. 

The most economical skimmer is found to be a non-perforated one 
as the perforated allow much cream to fall back into the pail with the 
curd. When quality is sought care should be taken not to skim too 
deep. 

irommert method for setting consists in adding a little soda to the 
milk (in summer, 14 per cent; in winter,1 per cent). The milk is 
thus kept sweet until skimmed, and the disadvantage of churning 
“ sour cream ” avoided. 

The following analyses show the composition of cream. Kénig com- 
piles the results of thirty-six analyses of cream made by different 
chemists, as follows (Blyth, page 276) : 


Minimum. Maximum. Mean. 
Meat 3 Coe ane ne Neonates Del eae Ri cinch, 8-17 . 70°20... Baers 
ASTI TRIUTIVO TEs os rahe el Re ha a 2-20 7-40 3-70 
PUTL OE craves oee crane atin. Chae bere amaatoe ae: 4-57 3-54 
PASH, Hit ieee kirie ks stake Mel cro Bele et ete -14 3-49 63 
VV GT es hic cee sen rie ical sey enon shat eMC ale lace, ee 22-83 83-23 66-41 


Analyses of Cream, Hassall. 


PW AGOY chon 5 pa'a% 'si0!s 62.12 61-50 63-24 49-10 438-04 45-82 
Habits ote''a'aysie: = eve 30-64 82-22 «= 81-42 «= 42-82) 44-76 = 43-33 
Caseine......... 5-83 5-14 2-70 5-20 7-40 6-38 
Sugar of milk... 1-27 0-74 2-36 2-46 4.45 2-92 
PASE LHS aroma ee 0-14 0-40 0-28 0-42 0-35 0-50 


————— gn mre ee 


Hassall says: “The first three were purchased of milkmen, while 
the other three were obtained direct from the dairy, and of their 
genuineness and quality no doubt could be entertained. 

“<The difference in amount of fat in the two cases is, as will be 
seen, very considerable, and appears to us, that since, as in the case of 
milk, as a standard for comparison is necessary it would not be press- 
ing too hard upon the vendors to insist that cream should not contain 
less than thirty-five per cent of fatty matter. 

The fellowing tables were prepared by Dr. P. Veith, F. C. S., being 
the monthly averages of five hundred and thirty samples of cream 
analyzed in the laboratory of the Aylesbury Dairy Company, in 1883. 

The samples were partly those received from farmers and partly 
ee by centrifugal force by the company (‘The Analyst, April, 
1884): 

Monthly average of cream analysis. . 
1883. Total Fat. Solids, 


solids not fat. 
UPA AT Yu's soo ote ra ae Seago tensit «= oi lalate eaey a weeny rs er NC 39-8 32-8 7-0 
Be DrOarye ek re Pe CLV Gee is Lacskeet mune et oeie 41-6 34-7 6-9 
Maier ee tacels css alate «a, & tego oee le ae 39-8 32-8 7-0 
Je 01111 FSP er aA eg nena UNM Mmreg Stat Ts AY Fa 41-7 34-9 6-8 
May retest o Sisal ners aaa the ae crane ent 44.6 38-1 6-5 
STATING Nade atis si ceakorecate wt ketone erm oie evel ele site a( 46-8 40-5 6-3 
Ar RAS ae Pee ENC Ame AnS Mab Ne PEN DET A 44.2 84-6 6-6 
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MNO VETER Tete < ssc. acc c fcc ca eres nips 7m eo aps 1 ee 
Macemamen sn s+. . Shea alates matte ween 2 38-9 


piomrly averages none ee sae ee 42-3 


1884. 


OL USRETET Let Sel TS ee Rg a rE 
MERCER el oar ei ee we hula Ok ee a ta es 


Pet cottat 
41-1] 6-3 
36-2 6-7 
33-4 7-0 
32-1 7-1 
31-8 G-1 
35-5 6-8 
Total solids. Fat. 
39-6 32-6 
40-6 33-6 
41-1 34-2 
40-6 33-7 
43-1 36-4 
43-4 37-0 
45-4 39-0 
44.3 37-7 
43-3 36-3 
42.4 35-6 
40-6 33-6 
-8 9 


The same chemist (The Analyst, April, 1884, page 61): 
Total solids. 


Water. 

No. Per cent. 
MR ries Sarat! oid beats wie eae Sale PEIN: 5 aD 
SMC R Ee Ponte td ce tak Rie Links awe a tu ate: ee 6s 52 
22s Bie SUB AE RAS SP OE Sal PRU i eR 40 
de oh Seeder decay pA AMR MRE GRMOR ae PRE 66 
Ee eta a ee aah eta cutee ca seis weak 68 
eae eee tee ail he ok ta Sa Siehe er heats 39 
Me eee tO aL alate wad tiiekskes araidts’ bie Sie cdle brave 52 
29 le ARS A PE 2 8 | PALE ea 36 
5) ths ei ae Aen ne. SPE RU Le On a a 773 
LUT ES aS EEE AS AR ar ohh A) Ta ee an 57 
Doe ic CU ONE BRR yA OS RES OR Rear ce AIA a 34 
Metals ait eto ial care Naas Sande Ue Big Bist elet ata'a: 6 52 
EE rc yehe Pata cre. <2 tata erat atte ee oc Sox Share ota Giha! or 36 
PEt oe era a Lb a EMMI eh wl Sias Sais Seeta Rare Sly 69 
BE ns cai eter RES oss ale hater iad 63 
RMU te) Rac. 2 Shaka MINES ssc 20s oe he te 54 
RE ra s\n vie cee eee Bee See el 61 
EN. Gita fos RRR ee ica eR MBs eke 42 
eet kee aie Saat ies has ccelehetmhete aie 61 
Re eet 5 OIE a, Eee alike 2) 53 
CAN RAGS Gh 2 IM Alo Se Re LS 62 
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Six analyses by Wanklyn are as follows: 


Water cars >... 72-20 %1-2 66-36 60-17 53-62 50-00 
aiikscateatee ak was 6 19-00 14-1 18-87% 33-02 38-17 49-90 
Caseine, S.and A. 8-80 14-7 14-77% 6-81 8-21 6-10 


Analyses made by Edward W. Martin (First Annual Report New 
York State Dairy Commissioner, 1885, page-56) : 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 8. 
NV AEODRK a BIRKE RS te w che cee eohtc teat a erator ertatnte es 50-02 52-21 65-%5 
UAE ic erate i wieaCakcd ba miele sake Awake 41-80 41-16 26-60 
SUDAN are tisk ma cvelsia cid ears clei die taats st auakelptanaiaines 2-80 38-11 2-00 
MORSGITION ‘ofc et See asain alata Gipiats Ses dalek ee 5-06 3-40 4-21 
NISTERn Sw, Gthaweia ru ete bla NR On RRR alee cae 0-31 0-12 0-44 


No. 1 was cream raised in the usual way and draining off the 
skimmed milk from underneath. No. 2, was obtained by the “ milk 
separator,” which separates by centrifugal force. 

Dr. Voelcker gives the following composition of cream : 


| Yk RP a Fevetaheue ine Lielehar'e eneceWate aleveraiionkr wvetabatarehe arene: fe 33 -43 25-40 
MRTG S.2 seo aisakne Reuter’ cee Gk > Rave Gah Ruel etek 2-62 7-61 
PSPUAE okie wats nicl ste sien ewe eek a eran RMRU ANG PRI Rat hala fa ~ 1-56 7-61 
SUBTGALS Sila: vehi dd Bela Oils clSlS hee RRR RG SER ee Wentetn, fame 0-72 2-19 
TOV RTON Neath PS oe GU RAM ak ak Re Reet a MR oe ee 61-67% 64-80 


Clotted, clauted or Devonshire cream is a name given to cream that 
is obtained in the following manner: 

The milk is put in large shallow pans which contain a little water, 
to prevent the milk from adhering to the pan, and the whole brought 
up to a temperature of about 180 degrees Fahrenheit, and kept there 
for twelve or more hours. The temperature is always kept below the 
boiling point. A thin layer or scum of albuminous and fatty matters 
forms upon the surface which serves to seal the cream beneath and pre- 
vents fermentation. This cream will keep sweet for many days in the 
hottest weather, if the seal remains unbroked, but if not lactic fer- 
mentation rapidly ensues. This treatment is said to cause more fat to 
rise, and in less time than the ordinary ; also that its conversion into 
butter is much easier and the quality better. But there is a diversity 
of opinion as to its keeping quality; some say it keeps better than 
butter made in the ordinary way, and others that on account of its 
containing more caseine it is more liable to become rancid. 

The following is the composition of clotted cream, according to 
Blyth: 


Per cent. 
iA ai ei Me aA Rooney < ACR eC SS Rolo ok 7 Fh 65-011 
UR ROTM Eo hos. cia iar clea rate erate’ a) ded cangton as AD ha avian tale ane ae 3-530 
POSEN 252 fe Re Ri A INS cee ar aa RRR ee eee eee °521 
GTA GETNG fc ices ca eN aS hie Sanne aNd hc PLO A ett een -050 
PHTOOD LOUIE'S cic ic) cc tehata nd! coe aah ec meiahabettatah tte abit ONCE oeneacaias Undetermined 
ITT A. oo Siete wid ght Meee ote Crt wees Sache eas Oates ieee neve 1-723 
NW TE arn, cs Sie, Um we Maree sw CERT GRR SUT IR Va CaO care ot ee 28-675 
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This cream is often eaten on bread as butter, and as it possesses the 
advantage of keeping longer it would serve a good purpose as nourish- 
ment for the sick, especially in hot weather. Apropos, cream is grow- 
ing in popularity as a nourishment for the sick. 

The method of separating cream from milk by centrifugal force was 
introduced about ten years ago and is largely superseding the setting 
system in Europe. 

The instrument is called a milk separator or milk centrifuges or 
cream separator. 

he machine is based upon the difference in the specific gravity of 
the fat and the rest of the milk. The fat being the lightest goes to 
the centre and the remainder of the milk to the periphery. 

A number of these machines have been devised with the object of 
more perfectly and quickly removing the cream from the milk. These 
are great advantages when large quantities of milk are dealt with ; 
for instance, more cream is obtained, the skimmed milk is sweet and 
the many risks attending the keeping of milk, as decomposition and 
many accident familiar to dairymen, are avoided. 

The whole milk is introduced into a cylinder revolving at the rate 
of 1,600 to 4,000 revolutions per minute. After a short time a divi- 
sion takes place in the milk, the fat, by virtue of its lighter specific 
gravity, goes toward the center, while the watery portion, containing 
the caseine, albuminoids and salts, and whatever dirt or foreign solid 
matter is present, is found nearest the walls of the eh aa e dirt, 
which is sometimes considerable, being next to the periphery. In 
this way an almost complete separation is effected. The cream is 
drawn off by a suitable arrangement of tubes leaving the skimmed 
milk in the cylinder. This is also removed through tubes and the 
operation is made continuous. A number of applications of this 
principle for skimming or separating the milk are known, but all are 
essentially the same. The best known are the following which are 
named after their inventors: De Laval, Nielsen & Petersen, Lefeldt, 
Fesca and H. Petersen. 

W. Fleischmann* made a series of eight experiments on the influence 
of temperature on the efficiency of the Nielsen & Petersen separator. 
He found that on gradually increasing the temperature from five to 
forty per cent, the fat remaining in the milk decreased from eighty- 
five per cent in the first case to twenty-two per cent in the last. This 
demonstrates the beneficial effects of heat on the operation. Fjordt 
compared three forms of separators with a view of testing their power 
of separating the cream. He found that the De Laval form always 
left the most cream in the milk; that is, performed the operation in 
the least perfect satisfactory manner. The cream yielded by the Niel- 
sen & Petersen separator was found, on comparing with other systems 
by the same observer, to be the most economical and advantageous for 
the purpose of making butter. 

A comparisont of the value of the several styles of separators was 
made with the following result: 


* Biedermann’s Centralbl. 1883, vol. 411, p. 415. 
+ Biedermann’s Centralbl., 1684, vol. 339, p. 341. 
+ Wagner’s Jabresbericht, 1882, p. 920, 
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; : ; Capacity ‘oe iy |Cost for each 100 

ial eat number. | pOROve | afarks, | tates, Rowly 

a. Wa Val ois opt Sami eeenccs I 250 7 00 2 80 
De Davalasiercke ut 2c II 500 16 50 3 30 
Neilsen & Petersen....... it 250 | 10 00 4 00 
Neilsen & Petersen....... II 500 | 15 50 3 10 
Gefelat tunel, bai). need. 0 225 6 50 2 89 
Lefeldt, .2. tee dal6 If 625 16 50 2 64 
Tpeheld a oh oe eaten: IV 1,250 26 50 2 12 
Mesea. «Ai etvas Loves etties I 300 11 20 4 57% 
PREC HAL IS. MS Lhe date II 150 13 70 YAY 
Hesee 804). Bit. eae ae Ill 75) 8 70 11 60 
Ho Petersen aiils (ee pe M. 100 450 22 00 4 67 
He Petersen’ :.,/0):. ccs 100 900 35 00 3 89 


From this it appears, as will be readily seen, that the Lefeldt ma- 
chine is the most economical. 

These machines have not come into very extended use in this 
country, but in Europe they are used with satisfactory results. 

The average ainount of fat in skimmed milk by the setting systems 
is given by Vieth as from eight-tenths to one per cent, and the amount 
by the separator five-tenths per cent. 

The following table of analyses from Vieth shows the amount of 
fat in skimmed milk by the different systems. Also their specific 
gravity : 


Analysis of skimmed milk. 


a Rapleee oa Pre Ale aig Remarks 

Z 

1 1-0350 9-%5 0-55 9-20 | 

2 1-0355 9.90 0-54 9-36 : 

3 1-0340 10-10 1-00 9-10 Shallow setting system. 
4 1.0355 10-43 0-98 9-45 

5 1.0355 9-68 1-05 8-63 

6 1-0345 9-70 0-60 9-10 : 

7), .1-0355,| 9-81]... 0-43. |... 9-88 | Deep setting system. 
8 1-0350 10-26 0-88 9.38 

9 1-0365 9-96 0-46 9-50 
10 1-0350 9-28 0-34 8-94 2 
11 1-0370 9.94 0-34. 9.60 Centrifugal system. 
12 1-0370 9-30 0-35 9-45 
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The following is the result of an analysis of the cream separated by 
centrifugal force, and also of the skimmed milk, by E. W. Martin: 


Cream. Sk’med milk, 


RED 8 Sn oh, aD Ei cesuad das Ya kieniasd'> o:q.0e 52-21 90-34 
Ue ES ORR A ee yee be ee ey a 41-16 0-15 
MRRP FePMe Cae san voce wen Waplaa a lal ale! Sauer) a yelp “Shaya 3-11 3-98 
Waseme sa... 22. a ee fe aS 5 Se 3-40 4-80 
1 ERG EER ge RARER? po Foo nr ee ORS oy A 0-12 0-78 


The following table of analyses shows the difference in the cream 


and skim milk obtained by the ordinary setting system and Laval’s 
separator, by Volcker: 


Ordinary | Cream by Pp Leta Lene: Ordinary 
cream. separator. ator. skimmed milk. 


eS ee 


Water, 28k 2h. eee 77-30 66-12 90-82 87-25 
Butter fat..... et Oe 15-45 27-69 0-31 1-12 
emai seis Die dais’. dae 3-40 2-69 3°31 3-69 
PRR OUCAP (2, 2525 2. 654s 3-15 3-03 4-77 5-16 
Mineral matter .......... 0-70 0-47 0-79 0-78 


An artificial cream is described by Blyth (p. 277, 1882). It was 
made of albumen and ordinary cream, and was colored with what was 
supposed to be the coloring matter of the carrot. 


BUTTER. 


In milk and cream the fat exists in the form of distinct globules, 
which vary in size from 1-2700,* to 1-300 + of an inch in diameter. 

Much discussion has been going on of late years as to whether or 
not the milk globules contained an albuminous capsule or envelope. 
The circumstances affirming the existence of a covering are as follows: 
Henle { found that the shape of the globules were disturbed by adding 
acetic acid to the milk. Mitscherlich ascertained that they were not 
dissolved by shaking with ether, as they should be if they were free 
globules of fat, unless the milk was first treated with acetic acid, caus- 
tic potash, or carbonate of potash, which were supposed to destroy the 
covering and allow the ether to come in direct contact with the fat 
and dissolve it. Lehmann observed that merely treating with ether 
would cause the surface of the globules to become wrinkled, turbid 
and less transparent, and that the ether dissolved the fat after adding 
phosphate of sodium. Moleschott extracted the fat with ether after 
treating the milk with alcohol and acetic acid. He was able to distin- 
guish many empty vesicles which he succeeded in filling with an 
etherial solution of chlorophyl. 


*See Ap Ency. on Milk, body of work. 
+ See Johnson’s New Universal Ency., do. 
t Vide, Hassall, p. 408 et sequent, 1876. 
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Hoppe-Seyler* based his belief that a caseous membrane existed 
upon the fact that cream contained a larger proportion of caseine to 
its water than milk. 

Letheby + says ‘‘ Acherson showed as far back as 1840, that albumen 
always coagulates from its solution around a fat globule, and this is 
seen in the little fatty particles of milk which have a covering like a 
cell-wall of consolidated caseine.” 

In opposition to this: 

Soxhlet{ denies that the globules possess any covering and accounts 
for the solidification and agglomeration when agitated by churning by 
the phenomenon in physics of substances remaining liquid when at 
rest at a temperature far below their point of solidification. 

He believes the globules of fat to be ina liquid state ata temperature 
below their point of solidification and that the churning causes them 
to solidify and come together. 

Stork § advances the fancifui theory that churning causes the for- 
mation of a glue-like substance from the caseine which cements the 
fat globules together. 

James Bell || thinks there is not prvof of the existence of a covering 
except what might be caused by a slight adhesion to the globules of 
the non-fatty elements of the milk. 

He states that as the fat globules are in the same solid condition as 
butter would be at the same temperature, it is easy to understand 
how a portion of the milk fluid would adhere to the exterior surface 
of the fat particles. On this view he attributes the production of 
butter not to the liberation of the oil globules from an envelope, but 
to the cohesion of solid particles of fat brought together by the agita- 
tion of churning, and adds as proof that the distinctly globular con— 
dition of the fat is maintained after being massed into butter. 

Blyth** asserts that the fat can be extracted from milk by shaking 
with ether, if the volume of ether exceeds that of the milk; and as- 
signs as the cause of small quantities of ether dissolving the globules 
after the addition of acetic acid, to the fact that the acid has the effect 
of destroying the emulsifying property of the milk. 

He also states that the globules are colored by analine red ; and that 
it is difficult to understand on the ‘“‘membrane” theory how, when 
milk in thin layers is dried at the ordinary temperature of the air, 
and under conditions which involve no destruction of the membrane, 
should this exist, to account for the fact that ether so readily dissolves 
the butter-fat. In reference to Hoppe-Seyler’s belief, he remarks that 
if the caseous layer does exist it must be so thin as not to be capable 
of estimation by weight. 

S. D. Babcock, of the New York Experimental Station, estimated 
the number and size of fat globules of a specimen of milk in a certain 
space under the microscope. He then warmed the milk up to the 
melting point of butter-fat, shook it and after allowing it to cool exa- 
mined again with a microscope, and found that the number of globules 


* Archiv. fiir path. Anatom., bd. XVII, s. 417, 1859. 

+ On Foods, page 75, 1872. 

jLandwirth, Versuchsstat vol. XIX, p. 1. 

pilehecittns: 1881, p. 589. 

| Analysis and Adulteration of Foods, part II, page 4, 1883. 
**Foods, Composit. and Anal., 1882, p. 202 e¢ segnent. 
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had increased and their size diminished. By repeating this he found 
he could diminish the size of the globules with a proportionate increase 
of the number. 

Edward W. Martin treated cotton-seed oil in the same manner and 
obtained the same result. 

However, modern physiologists teach that fat drops take to them- 
selves a covering when suspended in an albuminous liquid as is observed 
in the minute fat globules after entering the lacteals. 

Foster* says ‘‘ Hach oil globule is invested with an albuminous 
envelope; this may be dissolved by the aid of alkalies, whereupon the 
globules run together.” 

Kirke asserts that oil always becomes covered when set free in 
minute drops in all albuminous fluids. This is proved when water or 
diluted acetic acid is added to chyle which causes many of the mole- 
cules, 1-30000 of an inch in diameter, to disappear, and drops of oil 
are seen in their place, which is due to the albuminous layer around 
the molecule being dissolved, allowing them to run together, 

The best flavored butter is made from ‘‘sweet cream,” although 

cream is often allowed to become slightly sour before churning. If 
the acid fermentation is allowed to go too far it will deleteriously affect 
the butter. The length of time cream can be kept sweet depends 
upon the temperature to which it has been exposed. Three days is 
said to be the longest that cream, should be kept for good butter. How- 
ever, all these conditions will vary somewhat under different circum- 
stances and consequently the individual experience of the dairy farmer 
will furnish him the best guide. 
_ Great care should be taken to keep cream away from all decomposing 
matter, or substances giving out disagreeable odors, as it is like milk, 
a powerful absorbent of volatile substances and readily affected by 
adventituous influences. In illustration of this may be cited the cus- 
tom in some parts of Europet{ of hanging certain herbs in the churn 
to impart an agreeable odor to the butter. 

A writer in the Chemical News, vol. XXXVII, page 50, speaks of 
a practice of straining milk through a sprig of fir for the purpose of 
imparting to it an agreeable aroma. Also a practice among the 
Bedouins in the Hedjaz, mentioned by Smith,§ of boiling herbs with 
butter for the purpose of changing its flavor. 

The effect of churning is generally explained upon the supposition 
that the fat globules contain an envelope which is broken by the agita- 
tion caused by the dasher, which allows the fat drops to come together. 

The “‘ grain” of butter is supposed to be due to the globules main- 
_ taining their identity when brought together, and it is a desired object 
to preserve this. 

Sometimes the whole milk is churned, but as considerable power is 
required and the product of inferior quality, the process of churning 
only cream prevails. 

James Bell states that on small farms in England the cream is sim- 
ply stirred in a shallow tub with the hand, and that a cold hand is 
considered an indispensable qualification in a Devonshire dairymaid. 

* Foster’s Physioiogy, Reichert, 1885, p. 368, 

+ Kirke’s hand-boo Oya ee 1886, 


} Les Mondes, Dee. 6, 1877. 
§ Smith’s Foods, 3d ed,, page 136. 
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There are a great variety of churns. In looking over the list of 
patent churns, in the report of the United States patent office, we found 
that though they number thousands they are nearly limited to two 
varieties, the type of which is the old upright dasher churn, and the 
paddle-wheel rotary. The excellency of a churn rests upon its ability 
to uniformly agitate the cream so that the butter will ‘‘ come,” 
throughout the whole mass as nearly as possible at the same time ; for, 
if otherwise, the grain of the butter first formed will be injured by 
being beaten till the last is formed. 

Experience has decided that the best temperature, both for the cream 
and atmosphere, to begin churning is from 54 to 59 degees Farhenheit. 

The friction produced by churning, together with some chemical 
action raises the temperature eight or ten degrees Fahrenheit during 
the process. The time required for churning the whole milk is from 
two and one-half to three and one-half hours. That for cream alone 
from one-half to one hour. 

If the churning is done too quickly the butter is apt to be soft and 
fatty; and prolonged churning injures the flavor. 

Many influences affect the time required for churning; as the health 
of the cow and her food, and many that are unknown. 

Mr. John Higgins, of Speedsville, N. Y., a few years ago recom- 
mended that a little cold water be poured into the churn at short 
intervals two or three times in order to lower the temperature, and 
that as the butter formed to reduce the speed, not allowing the dasher 
to come to the top of the cream. In this way he claimed to get a 
purer and harder quality of butter. 

In our American factories the dasher in barrel churns is made to 
make fifty strokes per minute, as that is found to be the best rate. 

The speed is kept slow at first until the cream is thoroughly mixed 
when it is brought up to the desired rate; it is again reduced when 
the butter begins “ to come.” 

The great object desired is to preserve the grain of the butter, and 
it is claimed that this is best done with a cylinder churn and dasher 
and rather low temperature. A temperature at or above the melting 
point (35-8 degs. C.=96-44 Fahr. average, Blyth) will cause the 
globules to Jose their identity. Too much force in working butter 
will also injure the grain. 

After churning, butter is washed with pure cold water and worked 
with a wooden butter ladle in a wooden bowl, or, as in large factories, 
on an incline slab, to remove the buttermilk. In many places in 
Kurope butter is eaten without any salt, but in this country a little 
salt, about one-quarter ounce to the pound, is added for flavor, even 
when intended for immediate use; and, when intended to be kept, from 
one to two ounces to the pound is added. Much more is used at times 
which will be referred to under the head of adulterations. 

Butter, like cream, is very susceptible to bad odors. We have detected 
the peculiar flavor of cod-fish in butter keptin a refrigerator with the 
fish. 

Butter contains all the ingredients of milk, with the addition of 
salt, with the fat largely preponderating, and when it 1s allowed to 
stand exposed to the air especially in a warm temperature it under- 
goes decomposition and is said to be rancid. This is brought about by 
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the caseine acting upon both the sugar and fat. The fat of butter is 
composed of a mixture of nine different fats, viz.: stearine, palmitine, 
oleine, mnyristine, arachidine, butyrine, caproine, capryline and caprine 
orrutine. ‘These in turn are a chemical combination of glycerl, which 
is commonly known in its hydrated form as glycerine, and a corres- 
ponding fatty acid as stearic acid, palmitic acid, butyric acid, etc. 

Now caseine acts as a ferment, under proper conditions, upon the 
fats, especially butyrine ; and breaks it up into butyric acid aud gly- 
cerine. It also acts as a ferment upon sugar and converts it into lac- 
tic acid ; rancidity is the result of this decomposition. 

According to Lang, the first step in the decomposition of genuine 
butter is a conversion of lactic into butyric acid, then the butyrine is 
broken up into butyric acid and glycerl. 

Pure butter fut will remain free from rancidity along time. We have 
in our laboratory a pure dry butter-fat corked up in a flask, which is 
over a year old, and perfectly free from rancidity, nowithstanding it 
has been exposed to a temperature of over 100 degrees Fahrenheit for 
several months. ‘This teaches that a butter to be preserved must be 
freed as much as possible of the butter-milk, though butter owes some 
of its delicate flavor to the presence of butter-milk. 

It is to obviate the effects of caseine that salt is used, but it will not, 
in quantities not to spoil the taste, do what proper working will. 

Great care should be taken in the selection of the salt, for its im- 
purities sometimes cause a bad flavor in the butter. 

The chlorides of calcium and magnesium are common adulterations 
of salt. The more evenly the salt is worked through the butter the 
more protection it affords. or this purpose salt should be finely pul- 
verized. 

The Irish method of curing butter as given by Dr. Ure, is one part 
of sugar, one part of nitre and two parts of Spanish great salt, mixed 
and finely powdered and thoroughly incorporated with newly made 
butter in proportion of one ounce of the mixture to one pound of 
butter. 

Melting and washing old butter will remove its rancidity, but it also 
destroys its flavor. 

There is a comparatively new traffic, and fraud as well, being carried 
on quite extensively in this country, viz.: The old rancid butter is 
bought up at a low price, five cents a pound, heated and washed and 
probably deodorized, etc., until its unpleasant taste and smell are re- 
moved, and is then churned with new milk, salted and sold as fresh 
butter. 

The secret in packing butter lies in keeping it from the air. For 
this purpose oak tubs have largely taken the place of glazed earthen 
jars, probably op account of their being less easily broken when shipped. 
It is also shipped in sealed tins. Various materials are placed around 
the butter, as syrup, salt, brine and water. Probably the best is brine. 

Brean* recommended a weak solution of tartaric acid. Payen tested 
this and found that butter had retained its freshness at the end of two 
months which had been kept at a temperature of from 60 degrees to 
68 degrees Fahrenheit. 


oe a a a ee 


* Pavy’s Food and Dietetics, 2d ed., p. 128. 
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When a cloth is laid between butter and salt care should be exer- 
cised in washing the starch all out, as starch is said to take the color 
out of butter. 

It is generally conceded that the best butter (with exceptions of 
course) is made by large manufacturers, and the reasons are that all the 
various steps in the process of manufacture are carried out with more 
care and precision —the temperature is better regulated, the cream is 
kept in better condition and, like the churning, is more uniform, the 
advantage derived by cleaning the utensils with steam, the surround- 
ings are more closely looked after, the cost is less and the evil effects of 
milk of a cow out of condition would be lessened by an admixture with 
such large quantities of healthy milk. 

The most of these reasons however could be overcome by the far- 
mer’s wife. 

It has been said that “a man weighs and a woman guesses,” and in 
this lies the secret of man’s excelling in performing domestic work. 

The composition of good dairy butter according to numerous 
authorities both in this country and abroad is: 


Buther iaby.4 cw Cetus pepe cs SGA AaS cae 80 to 90 per cent. 
Gairdy Flees Rice <fecs a atele ta nein s Sh teeta es 0 2't0. 2) eee 
IWAESE cet ce eh tate is este in sia t a neds alee are 10')"\to: Vere 
ROB p ehes pile cate, a hebie'd sone etre be ele twa cele ean Ry 50" (Ones 


A cow whose milk contains 3-5 per cent of fat will yield about one 
pound of butter to twelve quarts of milk, allowing 80 per cent of fat 
for pure butter. Thenif she averaged 12 quarts per day for nine 
months a year she would produce 270 pounds per annum. Of course 
the milk of many choice cows will contain a very much larger per 
cent of fat, and also many cows will average a larger yield. 

Mr. N. M. Blish, a farmer of Delaware county, N. Y., in his testi- 
mony hefore the Committee on Public Health,* said that the average 
production of butter from a cow for a year was about 200 pounds, and 
that the actual cost per pound to the farmer was from twenty to twenty- 
five cents, nearer latter than former. 

The adulterations of butter are increased amount of its natural 
ingredients — water, salt and curd —at the expense of the fat ; and the 
admixture of foreign substances, as yolks of eggs, animal and vegetable 
oils, etc., as will be seen by the abstracts of patents. Water is some- 
times worked into butter to a great extent, even 50 per cent, which 
constitutes what is known as “ bosh.” 

Salt and curd are found in butter in varying proportions and consti- 
tute adulteration only when in large excess of the average, which is 
given on page 28 of this report. 


OLEOMARGARINE OR MARGARINE MOURIES. 


This article was originally invented by the French chemist, M. Mége 
Mouries. In order to make what follows more intelligible to those 
not familiar with the subject, we will explain the significance of 
the term oleomargarine. At the time of Mége’s experiments it was 
understood that most animal fats were composed of a mixture of three 


* See Report of Committee Public Health, 1884, p. 76. 
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fats, viz.: stearine, margarine and oleine. The stearine was the hardest 
of them all not melting below 143 degrees Fahr.; margarine next at 
118 degrees Fahr.; and oleine remaining liquid to nearly the freezing 
point of water. The process of making this article as will be seen 
from the description, involves the separation of most of the stearine 
from the oleine and margarine, hence the name oleomargarine. It has 
since been learned, however, that what was called margarine was a 
mixture of stearine and palmatine. Mége* was instigated to make 
his researches by a request of the government for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a substitute for butter for the use of the navy and poorer classes, 
that would cost less and keep from rancidity longer than butter. 
With this object in view he commenced the following experiments at 
the farm at Vincennes: He placed several milch cows on a diet which 
caused them to lose weight and also caused a corresponding decrease 
in the yield of milk, but as the milk always contained butter he 
believed it was produced from the fat of the animal in this wise: As 
the animal lost weight the blood took up the fat from the tissues, and 
carrying it to the lungs its stearine was used in supplying that organ 
with material for combustion, the oleomargarine going to the udder 
in which it came in contact with an animal ferment which converted 
it into butyric oleomargarine or butter. Under this belief he experi- 
mented on fats for the purpose of imitating the natural process through 
artificial means. ‘The subjoined copy of the patent obtained from the 
United States government December 30, 1873, will show the methods 
finally adopted : 


“ To all whom it may concern ; 


Be it known that I, Hippolyte Mége, of Paris, France, chemist 
manufacturer, have invented improved means for transforming animal 
fats into butter, of which the following is a specification. 

My invention, which is the result of physiological investigations, 
consists of artificially producing the natural work which is performed 
by the cow when it reabsorbs its fat in order to transform the same 
into butter. The improved means I employ for this purpose are as 
follows: 

I. Neutralization of the ferments— In order to prevent the greasy 
substance which is settled in the tissues of the animals from taking 
the disagreeable taste of the fat, it is necessary that the ferments 
which produce this taste shall be completely neutralized for this effect 
as soon as possible after the death of the animal. I plunge the raw 
fats called graisses en branches into water containing fifteen per cent 
of sea salt and one per cent of sulphite of soda. I begin thus the 
transformation an hour at least after the immersion and twelve hours 
at most afterward. 

Il. Crushing.— A complete crushing is necessary in order to obtain 
rapid work without alteration. For this purpose, when the substance 
is coarsely crushed, I let it fall from the cylinders under millstones, 
which completely bruise all the cells. 


*Vide translation from the Moniteur Scientifique, by Fred H. Hoadley, B. A., of an extract 
from a report made to the Board of Health of the Department of the Seine on the product 
presented under the name of artificial butter, by M. Mége Mouries, by M. Felix Baudet, 
in Amer. Chemist, vol. IV, p. 370. 
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“TII. Concentrated digestion.— 'The crushed fat falls into a vessel 
which is made of well-tinned iron, or enamelled iron or baked clay. 
This vessel must be plunged in a water bath of which the temperature 
is raised at will. When the fat has descended in this vessel, | melt it 
by.means of an artificial digestion so that the heat does not exceed 103 
degrees Fahrenheit, and thus no taste of fat is produced. For this 
purpose I throw into the wash-tub containing the artificial gastric 
juice about two litres per hundred kilograms of greasy substance. 
(This gastric juice is made with the half of a stomach of a pig or 
sheep, well washed, and three litres of water containing thirty grams 
of biphosphate of lime. After a maceration during three hours, I 
pass the substance through a fine sieve, and I obtain the two litres 
which are necessary for a hundred kilograms.) I slowly raise the 
temperatuie to about 103 degrees Fahrenheit, so that the matter shall 
completely separate. This greasy matter must not have any taste of 
fat. It must, on the contrary, have the taste of molten butter. When 
the liquid does not present any more lumps I throw into the said 
liquid one kilogram of sea salt, reduced to powder, per hundred kilo- 
grams of greasy matter. I stir during a quarter of an hour and let it 
sit until obtaining perfect limpidness. This method of extraction 
has a considerable advantage over that which has been previously es- 
sayed. The separation is well made and the organized tissues which 
do deposit are not altered. 

IV. Crystallization in a mass.— In order to separate the oleomar- 
garine of the stearine, separated crystallizers or crystallizations at un- 
equal temperatures have been alreadyemployed. I have contrived for 
this purpose the following method, which produces a very perfect sepa- 
ration, and it is as follows: I send the molten fat in a vessel which 
must be sufficient for containing it. This vessel is placed in a wash- 
tub of strong wood which serves as a water bath. In this wash-tub | 
put water at the fixed temperature of eighty-six degrees Fahrenheit 
for the soft fats proceeding from the slaughter-houses, and ninety- 
eight degrees for the harder fats, such as mutton fat. Afterward the 
wash-tubs are covered, and after a certain time, more or less long, ac- 
cording to the fats, the stearine is deposed in the form of teats at the 
middle of the oleomargarine liquid. 

V. Separation by centrifugal force.— In order to avoid the numerous 
inconveniences of the employment of the presses which have been 
hitherto used, I cause the mixture of stearine and oleomargarine to 
flow into a centrifugal machine called “ hydro-extractor.” The greasy 
liquid passes through the cloth and the stearine is collected. When 
all the liquid is passed I put the machine in motion, and the crystals 
of stearine are entirely exhausted without the auxiliary of the presses. 
However, during certain seasons there are animals which produce 
crystals of stearine soft enough for rendering necessary the stroke of 
a press as a last operation; but in this case this operation has little 
importance, because it is applied only to a fraction of the product. 
_ In all cases the oleomargarine is separated from the stearine when it is 
cold and passed to the cylinder, constitutes (especially if its yellow 
color has been raised) a greasy matter of very good taste, and which 
may replace the butter in the kitchen, where it is employed under the 
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“name of “ margarine”; but,if it is desired to transform it into more 
perfect butter, I employ the following means: 

VI. In the methods hitherto employed the margarine is transformed 
into cream, and this latter into butter. This complicated operation 
has many inconveniences, I obtain the same result by the following 
manner: I take ten litres of natural and fresh cream of milk; I add 
ten grammes of bicarbonate of soda and two hundred grammes of the 
udders of a cow, which must be fresh and well-hacked in order to give 
all the mammary pepsine. The fresh udder may be replaced by udder 
collected in slices in sea-salt. After a maceration of an hour, I pass 
the whole through a very fine sieve. I add the necessary quantity of 
yellow color which is employed for the ordinary butter, and I put 
these ten litres into a hundred kilograms of liquid margarine at seventy 
degrees. I stir or mix until the combination is complete — that is to 
say, until the pepsine has effectuated its action. At this moment the 
liquid becomes thick, it takes the taste of cream, and after it has been 
more thoroughly agitated I let the same become completely cold. 
When the butter is cold and solid, coarsely scrape it in order to pass it 
between two large cylinders which give it the homogeneousness and 
the consistence which are the qualities of the natural butter. 

VII. When it is desired to produce butter intended to be preserved, 
which must contain no animal matter, I plunge the udders into pure 
water instead of cream, in order to macerate the same. Afterward the 
water which proceeds from this operation is mixed with the margarine at 
about eighty-six degrees of temperature — that is to say, to a degree 
which permits the pepsine to effectuate its action without production of 
cream. After an hour I let the liquid set, and the margarine, which 
is decanted, is mixed after it has been reduced in temperature to about 
seventy-one degrees with an emulsion of butter made with five litres of 
water, five kilograms of butter, one kilogram of sea-salt, or more, 
according to the uses, and ten kilograms of bicarbonate of soda. 
When I add this emulsion with the margarine, which has already been 
submitted to the pepsine action, I obtain a rapid combination, and 
all the molecules take the qualities of the ordinary butter. It isa 
delicate operation; which must be exactly made. 

VIII. For the long conservations I only treat the margarine by the 
mammary pepsine, as before described. I decant it in order to avoid 
any trace of water or animal matter. If it is desired to add ordinary 
butter, I do that at the temperature of seventy-one degrees by well 
diluting it. 

IX. The stearine which has been separated from the margarine 
forms a hard fat, which can be bleached by the known processes in 
order to produce wax candles of lower quality ; but it is preferable to 
saponify it by any convenient process and crystallize the greasy acids 
(which are charged with from seventy to eighty per cent of stearic acid, 
instead of fifty) in a chamber heated to ninety-six degress, so as not to 
let them become hard hy cooling. In this state they can be pressed 
under heat in order to produce stearic acid much superior to that of 
the trade, both by its beauty and by its point of melting. 

I claim : 

1. The improved material herein described, produced by treating 
animal fats so as to remove the tissues and other portions named, with 
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“ or without the addition of substances to change the flavor, consistency 
or color as set forth. 
2. The process herein described of treating animal fats in the pro- 
duction of oleomargarine. 
In testimony whereof I have signed my name to this specification be- 
fore two subscribing witnesses. 
H. MEG.” 


Witnesses: 


This process was patented some time before in France, and was the 
original successful method of making artificial butter. From this 
beginning has grown one of the most stupendous traffics and colossal 
frauds of the nineteenth century. The enormous sale of these pro- 
ducts is evinced by the fact that in 1883, 10,000,000 pounds were sold. 
in New York city alone and 45,000,000 pounds in the United States. 

The rapid development of the traffic in this article is marked by 
this characteristic: It was not in response to a public demand on 
account of its merits, for the public has always held it under suspicion, 
but it was fraudulently foisted upon the people under the guise of 
genuine butter, and recent events have shown that even now the retail 
dealers would rather risk the penalty of a misdemeanor than sell it on 
its merits for what it is. 

That Mége’s product was at once accepted, on chemical grounds 
only, as a wholesome article of food is evinced by the fact that the 
Parisian government imposed upon it the same tax as upon genuine 
butter, and also by the following comments made by M. Baudet. 
After minutely describing the process of manufacture he says: 

‘‘This artificial butter presents then this advantage, that it con- 
tains much less water and animal substance which makes the ordinary 
commercial butter rancid ; moreover, for the same weight it furnishes 
more genuine butter. These two circumstances assist without doubt 
in its preservation, which is much more perfect than that of common 
butter. They also prevent it from acquiring the odor and the acridity 
which are soon developed in the latter.” 

“‘During warm weather, when ordinary butter can with difficulty 
be preserved -from melting, it is easy to give to the artificial butter a 
more or less’ solid consistence by preparing an oleomargarine more or 
less free from stearin.” 

“On the other hand, M. Mége has observed that oy washing his 
butter with water at a temperature of only five or six degrees, he is 
able to leave in it less water and thus to obtain a product capable 
of being kept a very long time. A specimen of butter thus pre- 
pared, and which M. Mége called ‘‘ butter without water,” carried 
from Paris to Vienna, in Australia, the 29th of October, 1871, has 
just been brought back on the 5th of April, and is found still, after 
five months, in a good state of preservation.” 

“Tn order to fully appreciate the value of the product of M. Mége, 
as regards domestic economy and hygiene, I have requested several of 
my colleagues to try the oleomargarine and the artificial butter; I have 
submitted this product to the judgment of several breeders and butter 
merchants of the Auge valley; I have used it myself also in my 
household, and we all have been of the opinion that the oleomarga- 
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rine constitutes an excellent grease for the kitchen, and that if the 
artificial butter has not the fine and aromatic taste of the Normandy 
butter for eating with bread, or use in culinary preparations, it does 
afford in many other respects the qualities of ordinary butter per- 
fectly.” 

The experiments which I have witnessed in the works of M. Mége, 
those which I have myself made or which have been made at my in- 
stance on the new products which he has brought forward, authorize 
me to believe that he has realized a happy application of his knowl- 
edge and his inventive genius in this employment of beef fat, and that 
he has furnished for consumption two new and important products.” 

**The first, called cooking grease or oleomargarine, offers a valuable 
material for cooking purposes, especially for naval vessels during long 
voyages, by reason of its good quality and of its capability of long and 
excellent preservation.” 

“The second, possessed of properties which allow of its close com- 
parison with butter, in a chemical point of view, as well as regards its 
uses, may take the place of the latter in many instances, and in con- 
sequence of the small expense at which it can be made, it has been put 
in competition with milk butter which will lower necessarily the price 

of the latter to the benefit of the consumer, which will render the con- 

sumption of it less considerable, and will allow the breeders to devote 
a much greater quantity of milk to the raising of calves, a great 
advantage to their industry.” 

“* As regards healthfulness, it is evident that the origin and prepa- 
ration of these two products presented by M. Mége, do not afford any 
circumstance which can render its employment a matter of suspicion.” 

‘* There is then no reason for opposing the sale of these products if 
we include the proviso that that which M. Mége Mouries compares 
to butter is not really butter in the usual and true acceptation of the 
word. It should not be sold under the name of butter, but under a 
perhaular designation which will permit it to be distinguished from 

utter properly so called or true milk butter.” 


Perhaps it is unnecessary to say that Mége’s premises were altogether 
wrong; the fat of milk is not obtained in any such manner, neither 
did his product contain the elements peculiar to butter. 

The following abstracts of patents issued by the United States gov- 
ernment will show the modifications of Mége’s process, and also the 
methods and materials used in making what is claimed to be perfectly 
wholesome substitutes for milk butter. I am informed that there are 
no less than 180 of these patents on file in the patent office at Wash- 
ington : 


Improvement in Processes of Bleaching and Clarifying Fats. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 156,404, dated November 3, 1874.] 


“These oils are often dark-colored and offensive in consequence of 
the presence of decomposing organic matter. My improved process 
is intended to remove these impurities and render the oil sweet and 
light-colored, and my process may be also applied to lard, grease and 
other solid fats. 
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“To enable others skilled in the art to understand and use my inven- 
tion, [ will proceed to describe the manner in which | have carried it 
out. 

I first add to every hundred (100) gallons of oil three or four gallons 
of good yeast; or, instead of yeast, about half a pound of putrid 
cheese, mixed with water to reduce it to a thin paste, may be added to 
the oil, and the whole well agitated. The oil is kept warm, but at a 
temperature not exceeding 100 degrees Fahrenheit. Fermentation 
soon sets in, and the albuminous and mucilaginous matters in the oil 
are decomposed and rendered susceptible to chemical agents, to be used 
AS nepaifiat ter described. ‘The yeast should remain in contact with the 
oil for about ten days, after which it is allowed to settle, and the oil is 
then drawn off into another vessel. ‘This treatment with the yeast or 
other ferment decomposes all albuminous and mucilaginous matter in 
the oil. 

I then submit the oil to chemical treatment for removing the resi- 
duary products of the decomposition which has been produced by the 
youst. For this purpose I employ the following mixture: Perman- 
ganate of soda, one ounce; sulphuric acid, two ounces; water, one 
gallon. The permanganate of soda is dissolved in the water, and the acid 
added, and one gallon of this solution is agitated with five gallons of 
oil, or in that proportion for any quantity, namely, twenty per cent of - 
the above solution. After agitation, the oil separates and rises, when 
it isdrawn off, and, after being well washed by agitation with water, is 
ready for use.” 


United States Patent Office— Improvement in Processes for Purify- 
ing and Preserving Animal Fats. 


[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No, 169,008, dated October 19, 1875.] 


“The nature of my discovery or invention consists in purifying and 
preserving animal fats entirely sweet and odorless, and utilizing and 
manufacturing the same into butter, 

T’o enable others skilled in the art to make and use my discovery or 
invention, I will now proceed to describe the same. 

First, in ten (10) gallons of water dissolve three (3) pounds of com- 
mon salt and four (4) ounces of soda-ash. (‘The proportions of my 
ingredients may be increased or diminished according to the quantit 
of fat I desire to treat.) Then boil the admixture in a suitable vesse 
by hot-air, or steam pipes, or any other suitable means. When the 
ingredients are thoroughly dissolved by this process, a scum arises at 
the top, which I then skim off carefully, ad add one hundred (100) 
pounds of animal fat cut in small pieces, keeping the mass well agitated 
until the whole is thoroughly melted, when I again skim the mass 
carefully, Then draw the oil off through a filter into cold water, 
which must be well agitated, until the oil is cool enough to be remoyed. 
Second, the fat, as purified by the first step of my process, is then put 
into a second solution, consisting of about four or five (4 or 5) gallons 
of water, about two (2) pounds of bicarbonate of potassa, and about 
two (2) pounds of salt. It is then heated and kept agitated until it 
becomes thoroughly melted. ‘Then draw the oil off again through a 
filter into cold water, keeping it well agitated until the fat becomes 
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“colds then thoroughly remove from it the water contained therein ; 
the fat will then assume an entirely pure, swect and odorless condition. 

It will be observed that my process consists in two separate steps — 
the first being to purify or remove all impurities from the fatty matter 
and the second to make it perfectly neutral and sweet. 

To utilize and manufacture the fat thus prepared into butter, I place 
the fat in any suitable churn, with rotary beaters revolving not less 
than ninety (90) to one hundred (100) times per minute, and agitate 
the same till it becomes an entire foamy mass, to which add sweet 
cream in the proportion of one-third, and continue to agitate the same 
till the whole becomes a foamy mass, when it will have all the general 
characteristics of natural butter. Then take the the butter from the 
churn, salt to taste, and pack it in the ordinary manner for market.” 


Refining oils, ete. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 316,663, dated April 28, 1885.] 


“The following is a description of my process, and to make it more 
comprehensible I will take for illustration cotton-seed oil after it is 
partially refined from crude or ‘‘ red” oil into ‘‘ yellow” oil by means 
of alkalies, as is generally practiced now, and proceed with it ina 
manner to make of it a white oil, perfectly adaptable to any and all 
purposes to which best colorless, odorless and tasteless pure oil can be 
adapted, and which for food is equal to the best Provence olive oil. 
As a first step, I put the oil to be operated upon into a wooden tank 
to which a mechanical stirrer is adapted. Any kind of a contrivance 
will answer. I generally use an upright wooden shaft revolving in 
the center of the tank, and furnished with horizontal paddles or blades 
fixed to it at an. angle to resemble a propelling screw and revolved in 
such direction that the contents of the tank are forced by it downward 
at the center and raised at the periphery. Having started the stirrer 
and the oil — say four hundred gallons in quantity — being well set 
in motion, I now let into it a stream about one-half inch in diameter 
of well-settled and thoroughly clear lime-water until one hundred gal- 
lons of it are admitted, the whole being kept in motion continually, 
and at the same time I let run into this tank another half-inch stream 
of clear water until a like quantity of this also is admitted, and keep 
stirring the whole until a perfectly uniform emulsion is made of it, 
_ which usually takes place in about two hours. Of course the above 
proportions of clear and lime water may previously be united together 
and then let into the oil. The effect will be the same. ‘The lime- 
water for this purpose should be made fresh every time it is needed, 
slaking and dissolving the lime a few hours before use by stirring 
thoroughly, and then letting it settle until the water is perfectly clear. 
About two pounds of good unslaked lime to one hundred gallons of 
water will make a thoroughly saturated solution and leave but little 
waste. 

While making the above emuision, should the contents of the tank 
be very thick and sluggish, as often happens when an inferior vegeta- 
ble oil is operated upon, I warm it gently with a steam coil with which 
the operating tank should be provided, taking good care that the tem- 
perature in no case exceeds one hundred and ten degrees Fahrenheit. 
Well-made emulsion has the appearance of a homogeneous white mass, 
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“and when this point is attained I then add to it (keeping the stirrer 
still running and shutting off the steam from the steam-coil if this is 
used) a solution of permanganate of potash in a stream not over one- 
fourth of an inch in diameter, and falling at or near the center of the 
tank, whereby it is immediately forced downward by the stirring- 
screw, and thus brought at once into a more intimate contact with the 
oil than it would otherwise be. This solution I prepare in a tub 
placed above the operating-tank by putting into it a quantity of crys- 
tallized permanganate of potash in proportion of two and a half pounds 
of permanganate to each one hundred gallons of oil, filling the tub 
with water, letting it run into the tank by means of a faucet, and 
replenishing this tub with water every time it empties until the whole 
of the permanganate is dissolved with very little, if any, stirring, in 
order that this solution should always be somewhat below the point 
of saturation. The emulsion will now look speckled, with minute 
bright red dots which gradually, as the permanganate deoxidizes, will 
disappear. The whole of this solution of permanganate being added, 
I let the stirring continue for from four to six hours longer, and then 
add to the contents of the tank, also very gradually — that is, in a 
stream about one-fourth inch in diameter —a solution of sulphuric 
acid, which solution is in proportion of one of acid to twenty of water, 
three pounds of acid to every one hundred gallons of oil being neces- 
sary in this case. This solution I prepare in a separate vessel lined 
with lead, and always taking care while making it to pour the acid 
into water and not the water into the acid. Hydrochloric acid instead 
of sulphuric acid can be used. It will now be observed that as soon 
as acid solution is added the mass operated upon becomes more liquid. 
The stirring should be continued for one or two hours longer, then 
stopped, and the mass left to separate. In a few hours the oil will be 
found completely separated and floating on the water, which water, in 
this case, if tested with litmus paper, should always give a slightly 
acid reaction to prove a complete neutralization of the lime. The 
water is drawn out now through a faucet at the bottom of the opera- 
ting tank, and the oil transferred to a settling tank, which in winter 
should be kept warm by means of a steam-coil, but not to exceed 
ninety degrees Fahrenheit. In from three to four days the oil will be 
found to be perfectly white, transparent, odorless, not liable to become 
speedily rancid, and for food equal in every way to the best imported 
olive oil. 

Yellow oil equal in every respect, color excepting, to the above white 
oil is made by diminishing the quantity of permanganate used to about 
one-half of the proportion given above. 

In general the proportion as given already and will be given herein- 
after depends on the amount of impurities contained in the material 
to be operated upon, and hence is variable; but only a short exper- 
ience with any given hydrocarbon will at once indicate the proportion 
needed, and neither the excess nor the insufficiency of the agents in- 
dicated can result in any great loss, because,in case of in sufficiency, it 
will only cause the trouble of repeating the operation, and in case of 
excess the loss will be the quantity in excess of the permanganate, the 
lime and the acid, which in all cases is used only in proportion but 
slightly in excess of the quantity necessary to thoroughly neutralize 
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“the lime and no more, while the loss of the material operated upon in 
either case would be hardly perceptible. Castor oil can also be refined 
in the above manner, and rendered perfectly white, tasteless and odor- 
less without losing any of its medicinal properties; but it will require 
a longer setting and ata higher temperature, which, however, must 
not exceed one hundred and forty degrees Fahrenheit. 

Manganate of potash instead of permanganate may also be used, 
since the former is converted into the latter when dissolved in water; 
but its use is objectionable because of the uncertainty as to the effect 
it will produce, and the reaction on the oil of the residuum of the 
former which may take place, also the difficulty of thoroughly clari- 
fying the oil by settling, because of the finely subdivided residual 
peroxide of manganese. Other compounds rich in oxygen and part- 
ing with it in presence of alkaline earths —such as chromic acids, bi- 
chromate of potash, etc.— can be used instead of the manganic com- 
binations with potash. These last, however, I prefer because of their 
innocuousness, while the former leave in the material operated upon 
substances deleterious to health, such as green oxide of chromium, 
etc. The use and proportion of the lime water must of course be 
varied according to the kind of oil used and the kind to be produced, 
the main object of using it being *hat it should in the first place com- 
bine with and free the oil of any albuminous and other nitrogenous 
substances it may hold in suspension; and, secondly, that it should 
combine with a part or whole, as the operator may desire, of stearine, 
margarine, etc., contained in the substances operated upon, as it will 
do this in preference of combining with oleine by reason of the stronger 
affinity to it of these solid hydrocarbons than of the more liquid ones; 
hence it is self-evident that if the quantity of lime added to an oil is 
not large enough to make a combination with the whole mass of the 
latter, the above-mentioned solid hydrocarbons, by reason of their 
stronger affinity, will be the first to enter into this combination, leav- 
ing oleine free and pure to the same extent, more or less, as the quan- 
tity of lime was proportioned to the quantity of those solid hydro- 
carbons; but even in the preparation of the oil first herein specified, 
and in which all of the stearine was purposely left, the use of lime- 
water cannot wholly be dispensed with, because, aside from its reaction 
specified already, it also assists very materially the deoxidation of the 
permanganate, on the thoroughness of which deoxidation, the success 
of the operation and the saving of time and material depend. Be- 
sides this, not using lime-water would leave in the material to be 
refined all of the nitrogenous matter it contained, and hence the 
defecation of it by the permanganate above-mentioned would last only 
a very short while, the whole becoming rancid even before it was well 
settled. 

Other alkaline earths —such as baryta, lithia, ete.—can be used 
instead of lime, and with the same effect. I prefer lime, however, 
because of its cheapness and the facility of obtaining it. 

To make a non-freezing oil (known in trade as “‘ winter oil,” made 
by artificially congealing the oil and pressing the oleine out of it while 
in that state), a larger quantity of lime-water should be used, and at 
the end of the operation its combination with oil not neutralized with 
acid, as specified above, but the whole mass left to settle at a tempera- 
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‘‘tnre of about one hundred and twenty degrees Fahrenheit. In two 
or three days nearly pure oleine—7. ¢., winter oil—can be siphoned 
off, leaving at the bottom of the tank a compact white mass, which, 
when heated and the lime now neutralized with an acid (hydrochloric 
acid-is preferable in this case) and settled while being kept warm, 
will free the whole of the hydrocarbons which it held in combination. 

Solid hydrocarbons—such as tallow, lard, butter, etc., especially 
the latter two when rancid—can be thoroughly defecated by the 
above process, care being taken that the whole operation is carried on 
at a temperature at which the fats operated upon are in a state of 
fluidity needed absolutely to produce the desired effect speedily and 
cheaply. In these last cases the lime-water should also be prepared at 
the same temperature to insure that there should be no precipitation 
of lime in the operating tank by the rise of temperature, which pre- 
cipitation would invariably take place if the lime-water, while being 
made, was at a lower temperature, and also that its neutralization at 
the end of the operation should be very complete, as otherwise the 
loss of margarine in butter would result in converting it into oil. 

In case the material operated upon is extremely rancid — that is, in 
or almost in a state of putrid decomposition — hydrochloric acid for 
neutralizing the lime is preferable to sulphuric acid, the material, 
after settling, being thoroughly washed (by means of the same stir- 
ring and agitating in the operating-tank) with a light solution in 
water of crystallized pure hyposulphite of soda. 

In purifying butter by the above means the objectionable feature is 
that it will be completely bleached at the same time. This defect, 
however, can easily be remedied by artificially coloring it again with 
carrotine or other innocuous substance.” 


Improvement in Processes for Deodorizing Ouls and Fats. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 133,822, dated November 26, 1872.] 


«The nature of our invention consists in the following treatment : 
Cocoa-nut oil consists principally of laurine and myristine, and of a 
small percentage of butyrate, capronate, and caprylate of glycerine. 
The latter three constituents are the principal cause of the disagree- 
able smell of the oil and of the soap made from it, 

In order to separate these latter three substances from the oil, and 
to obtain the pute laurine and myristine, we proceed as follows: The 
cocoa-nut oil is melted at a temperature of 95 to 100 degrees, and 
an equal volume of alcohol added, when the whole is continually and 
thoroughly agitated at the above temperature. ‘The alcohol is thrown 
off carefully from the oil, which settles soon at the bottom. The 
same process is repeated twice over with fresh alcohol. The alcohol 
thus dissolves the offensive principle, consisting of the above-named 
substances, while pure laurine and myristine remain behind, which 
represent the purified and deodorized cocoa-nut oil. 

There will be no loss in alcohol whatsoever if the alcohol 1s well 
separated from the oil and redistilled in a suitable apparatus, whereby 
the alcohol is obtained of the same strength and purity as when applied 
before. Thus the same alcohol may be reapplied over and over again, 
so that the cost of the process is a very trifling one. 
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“The alcohol, after distillation, leaves behind in the still the butyrate, 
capronate and caprylate of glycerine, forming about three to four per 
cent of the original oil. These substances may be utilized with much 
profit by converting them into ethers and so-called flavoring essences, 
which is done by saponifying the oily residuum, separating the fatty 
acids by sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, and treating them with alco- 
hol saturated with hydrochloric acid gas, and subjecting it afterward 
to distillation. Essences of the finest flavor, such as pine-apple, 
bananas, cenanthic ether, etc., are obtained. ‘These oils have great 
commercial value for liquors, candies, ice creams, etc. Rancid tallow, 
when treated in the same manner, becomes white and sweet. Spoiled 
butter reacquires its original mild taste and flavor. 

The same method is applicable to the purification of palm-oil, cod- 
liver oil, and all fish oils and other fatty substances.” 


Improvement in Purifying and Separating Fats. 
[Specifications forming part of Letters-Pateat No. 137,564, dated April 8, 1873.] 


“Tt is physiologically and chemically known that the fresh fat of 
animals is mainly composed of oleomargarine, stearine and membrane, 
In the manufacture of tallow the whole mass is heated up at a high tem- 
perature, hence its peculiar odor. I found that if the mass is heated 
at a temperature not surpassing 120 degrees Fahrenheit for about two 
hours the whole of it will melt the same as at a high temperature and 
remain perfectly odorless. 

The nutritive property of animal fat is most entirely owing to the 
oleomargarine it contains, the stearine being constantly oxidized by 
pulmonary respiration. It appeared to me, therefore, of the greatest 
importance to separate from fresh fat all its nutritive parts, at the 
same time keeping it odorless, in order to use the same for domestic, 
cooking, perfumery and medical purposes, as well as the raw material 
for the manufacture of useful articles from it. 

The first part of the operation consists in taking the fresh fat and 
hashing it as fine as possible in a regular meat-hasher ; then to intro- 
duce it with its own weight of water in a wooden tank able to be 
heated by means of a steam-pipe. The whole mass is heated at a tem- 
perature varying from 100 to 120 degrees Fahrenheit, and stirring it 
constantly. After two hours all the stearine and oleomargarine will be 
separated from the membrane or scraps. The whole mass is allowed 
to cool. ‘The mixture of congealed oleomargarine, stearine and mem- 
brane is separated from the water, which is thrown away, and worked 
thoroughly, with two per cent of common salt, between two cylinders. 
This has for its object to extract most of the water from the fatty 
mass. It is then introduced in cotton or cotton-flannel bags, which 
are either introduced in a hand-press, cider-press or hydraulic press, 
or in a hydro-extractor similar to those used in sugar refineries for the 
purpose of separating the syrup from the crystallized sugar. Hither 
of the above-named operations must functionate in rooms all the time 
heated at a temperature of 50 to 60 degrees Fahrenheit, which is the 
melting point of the oleomargarine, but which has no effect on the 
stearine or membrane. ‘Therefore, at this temperature and by the 
means of either of the above-named mechanical separations the melted 
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‘‘oleomargarine is separated from the solid stearine and membrane, 
and, after being congealed, worked again between two cylinders, with 
two percent of salt to separate the last trace of water, composes a sub- 
stance highly suited for domestic and cooking purposes; also, the best 
base for pomatums and perfumery articles, as well as salves for medi- 
cinal purposes.” 


Improvement in Treating Fatty Matters. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 121,162, dated November 21, 1871.] 


“The substances which I employ are mixtures of carbonates, of oxide 
of sodium, or of potassium, or ammonium with some earthy or alkaline 
chlorides, and as chlorides of sodium, potassium, calcium, magnesium, 
and aluminium, in solution, and put in contact by ebullition with the 
fatty matters which it is proposed to melt or treat. Among the 
various alkaline carbonates (monocarbonate, sesquicarbonate, or bi- 
carbonate) those whose action is the most certain are the sesqui- 
carbonates or bicarbonates of oxide of potassium, used in the propor- 
tions of about two pounds and a quarter to a thousand pounds’ 
weight of the fatty matter to be treated, mixed with about five 
pounds of chlorides of potassium, or sodium, or other alkaline chlor- 
ide, to a thousand pounds’ weight of the fatty matters to be melted. 
For fatty matters already melted and which it is proposed to restore, 
the proportion of alkaline carbonates is to be about one pound 
of the alkaline carbonates to a thousand pounds weight of fatty mat- 
ters, and when using earthy or alkaline chlorides the proportion must 
be about two pounds to a thousand pounds’ weight of the fatty mat- 
ters to be treated. The carbonate of oxide of potassium alone, but 
much better when combined with chlorides of sodium, potassium, or 
aluminium, are those which are the most suitable for the melting of 
alimentary fats, such as beef and pork fats, and for the melting of 
mutton fats to be used for perfumery and pharmaceutical purposes, 
and for the lubricating of steam and other machinery, and for the 
manufacture of candles. The carbonates of oxide of sodium alone, 
but better when combined with chloride of sodium or aluminium and 
with sugar, produce inoxidizable and hard products, savory, and par- 
ticularly suitable for summer melting. For the melting of one 
thousand pounds of raw fat I use a proportion of about two and a 
half pounds of carbonate of oxide of sodium, about five pounds of 
chloride of sodium, and about eight to ten pounds of sugar, and all 
fatty matters thus treated are perfectly sweet and neutral. 

I have obtained notable advantages by mixing, in about one-half 
the proportions above given, the carbonates of oxide of sodium and 
potassium with chlorides of sodium, potassium, or aluminium. 

In conclusion, I will describe the operation of melting and treating 
one ton of raw fat, either beef or mutton or pork, according to my 
invention. Being first provided with a vat or vessel containing about 
one hundred and forty-two gallons of distilled water, I pour in the 
said water a solution of about four and three-quarters to five pounds 
of sesquicarbonates or bicarbonates of oxide of potassium or alumin- 
ium, ‘The dose is to be about three and three-quarters to four pounds 
if the monocarbonate of oxide of potassium is used. A solution of 
about ten pounds of chloride of sodium or potassium, or about four 
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“pounds of chloride of aluminium, is then to be added. When this is 
done the ebullition is commenced, and when it has attained its full 
development the ton of fat, after having previously been cut into small 
pieces, is thrown into the vat gradually, and the operation begins. As 
the coagulated albumen rises to the surface in scum it is care- 
fully skimmed off. ‘The ebullition must be very active during the first 
hour ; afterward it is to be moderated, and it is left to go on from 
about five to six hours, when all the fat becomes separated from the 
membranes and cells which retain it. At this point, and after having 
added some fresh distilled water two or three times during the opera- 
tion, the melting is ended, the steam is withdrawn, and the whole is 
left to rest for two or three hours before passing the melted fat into 
the refrigerators, from which it is afterward poured into the casks or 
intended packages. 

If it is intended to restore the fats already melted the proportion of 
the above salts to be used is about half the quantity of what is used 
for melting raw fats, and the ebullition is to last only from about thirty 
to sixty minutes,” 


Purifyiny Fatty Oils and Fats. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 278,187, dated May 22, 1883.] 


*‘My invention has for its object the purification of fats and oils 
which, originally palatable, have acquired an obnoxious taste, odor, or 
color, either by long-continued storage or by an irrational production. 

To this end my invention consists in the following process: I first 
wash the fats and oils with alcohol of at least 96 degrees Tralles, by 
preference in iron stirring-vessels. The washing operation may be 
repeated, and it is conducted most successfully at a temperature of 45 
degrees centigrade. The alcohol is separated from the oil and fat by 
allowing the mass to subside in proper vessels. The alcohol contained 
in the oil or fat is distilled off, the last traces being driven off by dry 
steam, ‘The alcohol which contains the oily and fatty acids and such 
ethereal oils as may be present is separated from these by distillation, 
the oily and fatty acids forming a valuable by-product. The air which 
enters the retorts when the same are being emptied must be dry. If, 
after having been treated with alcohol, as above stated, the oils and 
fats still show an obnoxious taste or odor, due to the presence of 
ethereal oils which are not, or not completely, extracted by the alco- 
hol, I then subject the oil to heat, 110 to 175 degrees centigrade, in 
suitable vessels, wherein it is treated with aqueous vapors or steam 
heated to the same temperature, the height of temperature depending 
upon the boiling point of the ethereal oils contained in the fats or 
oils. This action of heat and steam is continued until the escaping 
steam no longer gives off any odors of the oils, after which the fats 
are filtered through bone-black. In most cases this is not required, 
and the oil or fat, after having been washed with alcohol, can be 
brought directly upon the bone-black filter, whence it runs off ina 
palatable and odorless condition.” 
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Purifying and Bleaching Fats and Fatty Oils. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 306,324, dated October 7, 1884.] 


“T first fuse together in an iron pot or pan the following ingredients. 
in about the proportions named: Ten (10) pounds of caustic soda or 
its equivalent in caustic potash, and seven (7) pounds of chlorate of 
potash. After fusion add in small quantities at various times eight 
(8) pounds of the fine powder of black oxide of manganese. After 
the above are thoroughly incorporated I add twenty-five (25) pounds 
of the bichromate of potash, and while increasing the heat stir well 
until the fusion and firmness of the mass are complete. 

To subject the fats or fatty oils to treatment, I use the following 
described mixture: Two (2) ounces of the foregoing chemical salts 
dissolved in one-half (4) of a-gallon of hot water, agitate the same 
with seven and one-half (74) pounds of melted fat or oil. Then add 
thereto six (6) fluid ounces of diluted sulphuric acid, and continue 
the agitation and boil with live steam until the mixture becomes 
thorough and complete. Then allow the mixture to settle, after which 
draw off the chemical water. Then wash with water, and finally wash 
by agitation with a light solution of carbonate of soda. When settled, 
draw off and wash with water and live steam, The oil or fat ic then 
ready for use. 

My product may be distinctly recognized by a chemist who is versed 
in the examination of oil by its freedom from mucilaginous matter 
and the products of decomposition of fatty matter, which I have not 
before succeeded in removing entirely by any other process; and it 
may also be identified by the absence of the chemicals used to bleach 
and refine it, which it has hitherto been impossible to eliminate en- 
tirely. Such bodies, of which traces have remained behind in my 
former products, are, first, manganic acid and the binoxide of manga- 
nese, which are the products of the reaction of the mucilaginous mat- 
ter with the permanganate salt used; and, second, the green oxide of 
chromium, which is the product of the reaction of the mucilaginous 
matter with the bichromate.” 


Improvement in Process for Purifying and Bleaching Tallow, Lard, etc. 
[Specification forming part of Letter-Patent No. 145,840, dated December 23, 1873.] 


‘*T proceed as follows: Into a tank supplied either with a steam- 
jacket, or having a coil of steam-pipe placed within the same near the 
bottom, I place one-fourth as much water as the quantity of tallow or 
lard to be treated ; the water having mixed with it two ¢o two and a 
half per centum of strong sulphuric acid. I now heat the same to a 
temperature of about 180 degrees Fahrenheit, and into this I draw the 
tallow or lard from the rendering-tank, and stir the same,ewhile its 
temperature is maintained at 200 degrees for half an hour. I now 
turn off the steam and let the whole settle for one hour or more, but 
do not allow the temperature to fall below 160 degrees. Near the 
above tank, and, I prefer, sufficiently lower, so that the contents of 
the first may be drawn readily into the second, I place a tank having 
a steam-jacket or a coil of steam-pipe placed within and near the bot- 
tom of the same, and also coil of perforated pipe placed near the 
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‘bottom and connected with an air-pump. Into this second tank I 
place again from twenty to twenty-five per centum of water having 
dissolved in it from one-half to three-fourths of a pound of alum for 
each one hundred pounds of tallow or lard to be purified. The tallow 
or lard is now drawn from the first tank into the second, so as to re- 
tain in the first most of the water, and the impurities that have settled 
in the same. The whole mass is now raised to a temperature of above 
200 degrees, but not above 212. The air-pump is started, and air is 
forced through the whole mass, so as to come in contact with every 
particle. This is continued from thirty to forty-five minutes, accord- 
ing to the depth of the tallow or lard. The steam is now turned off and 
the air-pump stopped, and the whole mass allowed to gradually cool 
for one hour. I now draw off from the bottom of the tank, as near 
as. possible, all the water and settled precipitated impurities, after 
which I heat up the talloav or lard to 212 degrees, and again start the 
air-pump, forcing air through the same, and gradually increasing the 
heat to 230 degrees. When this has continued, according to the 
quantity, from fifteen to thirty minutes, and when the foam forming 
on top has a white pearly appearance, the air-blast is stopped and the 
heat allowed to fall to 200 degrees Fahrenheit, at which temperature 
it is maintained for from thirty to sixty minutes to allow all impuri- 
ties to settle, when the same may be drawn off into molds or packages, 
and the lard or tallow will be found of excellent quality, hard, pure, 
and of pearly whiteness. It is free from all impurities and well 
adapted for export, or to keep a long time without injury. It com- 
mands a ready sale at the highest prices. 

Some tallow-renderers macerate the tallow in water which contains a 
small percentage of sulphuric acid before rendering the same. Such 
tallow I place at once into the second tank, and, after heating the same 
from 220 to 230 degrees, I start the air pump and force air through 
the same for from thirty to sixty minutes, until the appearance of the 
foam becomes white and pearly. I then allow it to become quiet by 
stopping the air-pump and maintaining the temperaure at about 200 
degrees for about one hour, allowing all impurities to settle to the 
bottom, when it is ready for packing, and will be found hard, pure and 
sweet. 

When I wish to impart an extra fine color and taste to the tallow or 
lard, I draw the air, before it enters the air-pump, through a furnace 
and over a clear coke fire,in which a small quantity of bay-salt is con- 
tinually falling, so as to vaporize it; and this chloride of sodium vapor 
is drawn in with the air and forced through the tallow and lard, while 
it is maintained at a temperature of from 220 to 230 degrees for half 
an hour, when the same is allowed to settle as before, the temperature 
being maintained at about 200 Fahrenheit. A very fine, hard and 
white tallow or lard of a sweet, pure taste is obtained which will keep 
for a very long time in perfect condition.” 


Improvement in Compounds for Culinary Use. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 110,626, dated January 8, 1871.] 


‘«This invention relates to a new composition for lard, butter, or 
shortening, whereby a very cheap, consistent, and coagulate lard or 
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“butter is manufactured, and one superior to ordinary shortening, 
answering the purpose of lard, butter, or cream for culinary and other 
uses or purposes. 

This invention consists in the application of such ingredients to 
refined vegetable or fixed oils that tne same is changed into a coagulate 
or consistent state. 

My lard or shortening is composed of the following ingredients, in 
about the following proportions to twelve parts in weight: Beef or 
mutton suet (tallow), three parts; refined vegetable or fixed oils, seven 
parts hog’s lard (stearine), two parts—twelve parts. Ina suitable vessel 
or tank I place six parts of water, to which I add the above ingredients— 
suet, oil and lard. The mass is then agitated, washed, and heated for 
one hour by means of steam injected into the vessel or tank through 
pipes from an ordinary steam-boiler.” 
| 


Process of Purifying Fats and Oils. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 233,453, dated October 19, 1880.] 


‘< My invention relates to the bleaching, refining, and purifying of 
tallow, lard, oil, stearic acid, and other dark animal oils and fats, and 
also of certain vegetable oils, in an economical manner, without the 
use of acids or any poisonous or deleterious chemicals. 

Hitherto it has been customary to treat vegetable and animal oils 
either by distillation or with chemicals in order to remove the impuri- 
ties and the coloring matter. These methods are tedious and expen- 
sive, and are therefore not economical for the treatment of oils and fats 
for various purposes and uses. 

I have discovered that fuller’s earth will remove the impurities from 
animal oils and fats and from certain vegetable oils, and that it also 
has an affinity for the coloring matters of these oils and fats, so that 
by the treatment of them with said fuller’s earth they are purified and 
rendered practically colorless. 

My invention, therefore, consists in mixing with such oils and fats 
reduced to a liquid condition pulverized dry fuller’s earth, and then 
separating the earth from the oil or fat, preferably by allowing it to 
settle in the same vessel or removing it to another vessel to settle. 

In carrying out my invention I take the oil or fat to be purified in 
any desired quantity, place it in any ordinary vessel suited for the pur- 
pose, and warm it until it is in a suitably liquid condition. 

The degree of temperature required will, of course, vary with the 
different kind of oil or fat; and I do not deem it, therefore, necessary 
to specify any particular degree of heat, it being simply sufficient that 
the material to be treated should be reduced to a perfectly liquid state. 
When the fat or oil is in such a proper state of liquefaction I spread 
over its surface and mix with it a quantity of fuller’s earth, or equiva- 
lent clay, which should be finely pulverized. After this has been 
thoroughly agitated and mixed it is allowed to settle. The fuller’s 
earth will then be found at the bottom, and the oil or fat left perfectly 
free from all impurities and from coloring matter, but in other respects 
unchanged and ready for use in the making of soap or candles, or for 
any such purpose where pure, colorless oil or fat is required or desir- 
able. The residuum, consisting of fuller’s earth mixed with oil, after 
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“the clear portion has been drawn off, may be put into boiling water, 
which separates the oil or fat from the earth and permits it to rise to 
the top, where it can be recovered. The refuse may then be thrown 
away or utilized in any desired manner. 

The amount of fuller’s ¢arth which I have found to be necessary 
varies with the different kinds of fats and oils, but may be stated at 
from one to fifteen per cent in weight of the fat or oil to be treated 
thereby. 

Obviously no stills or other expensive machinery are needed, the 
only apparatus required being an ordinary vessel of suitable capacity 
in which to warm the oil or fat, and, if desired, one or more settling- 
tanks, separate or connected. 

This process is designed mainly for the treatment of animal oils and 
fats, such as those hereinbefore specified. I have found, however, that 
the treatment, though not applicable to many of the vegetable oils, 
may be advantageously applied to the treatment of cotton-seed oil, 
mustard-seed oil and cocoanut oil, and may also be applied effectively 
to other oils of like constitution. In no case, however, have I found 
necessary, nor do I contemplate, the use, with my process, of any acid 
or other chemical treatment, or the mixture of any other substance. 

I am aware that fuller’s earth has been heretofore suggested in the 
English provisional specification No. 3,721 of 1867, in connection 
with a preliminary sulphuric acid treatment for the purification of 
paraffine. I do not, therefore, broadly claim the use of fuller’s earth 
in connection with other matters, or as an element in the purification 
of mineral oils. 

I am aware that pumice and other magnesian earths, silica, and sil- 
icious earths, in connection with acid treatment or other processes, 
have been heretofore known in the treatment of oils, and I do not 
broadly claim such, my process being confined to an argillaceous non- 
aluminous clay, such as fuller’s earth. In the treatment of mineral 
oils, however, I have found the simple application with fuller’s earth 
as I use it effective for the purpose of removing impurities, and at the 
same time removing the coloring matter, and I confine my claim, 
therefore, to the treatment of animal oils and fats, and certain vege- 
table oils, as specified, by means of fuller’s earth taken alone, the ful- 
ler’s earth having for these specified fats and oils a special fitness by 
reason of its affinity for the coloring matter contained in them. 

By means of this process I am enabled to prepare, in an inexpensive 
manner, the dark and cheap oils and fats, and to render them practi- 
cally colorless and fit to be used in the manufacture of soaps, candles, 
and other articles,” 


Process of Refining and Hardening Lard. 
[Specifications forming part of Letters-Patent No. 251,629, dated December 27, 1881.] 


“In carrying out my invention I first take the lard, place 1t ina 
proper agitating-vessel, and subject it to just sufficient steam-heat to 
reduce it to aliquid. I then add the proportion of ten pounds of 
stearine, in a melted state, to each one hundred pounds of lard, 
thoroughly mixing the two together until the stearine becomes a 
component part. I next add to each one hundred pounds of lard the 
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“proportion of two and one-half ounces of saltpetre which has first 
been dissolved in a small quantity of water. The compound is now 
agitated again and allowed to cool, when the lard is ready for the 
market. 

The lard prepared in this manner has a firmer texture and will not 
liquefy from the effect of natural heat, and thereby become rancid and 
sour from irregular changes of temperature, which is the case when 
the lard has merely passed through the ordinary rendering process. 
This process also imparts a much whiter appearance to the lard.” 


Improvements in Methods of Making a Substitute for Butter from the 
Oils of Animal Fats. 


[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 166,955, dated August 24, 1875. 


‘¢ Take the pure refined animal oils, such as the oils obtained from 
beef-suet or caul-fat after they have been prepared for this purpose. 
I find the oil which is made by the process described in the patent of 
William E. Andrew, patented August 11,1874,and numbered 153,999, 
preferable, as it is pure and sweet and has no objectionable taste or 
odor, as is the case with kettle or water rendered oils, such as are in 
general use by most of the oleomargarine or artificial-butter manufac- 
turers. This oil, as there described, is made by taking fresh animal 
fat, chopping or hashing it fine, placing it in bags, and subjecting it 
to pressure, in a suitable press, at a *temperature sufficient to start the 
oil. The product is then allowed to cool, when it is again placed in 
bags and subjected to a second pressure at a lower temperature, whereby 
the oil ig separated from the stearine and a desirable oil is obtained. 
I first take the oils, after they have been carefully prepared, and add 
to the oils a sufficient quantity of annotto to color it to the required 
shade. ‘To one hundred pounds of this oil I add one pound of Ash- 
ton salt. The oil thus prepared is then poured into a churn and the 
churn set in motion, the stroke of which should be regulated or 
graduated to from sixty-five to seventy-five strokes per minute, and 
the churning continued for from twenty to thirty minutes, when the 
oil-globules will be completely broken up and the mass thoroughly 
amalgamated. I then stop the churn, and as quickly as possible pour 
the mass from it on or amid pulverized ice or into very cold water, and 
stir it briskly until it is hard and firm. I then remove it to an in- 
clined tray for the purpose of draining, and when thoroughly drained, 
more salt may be added, to flavor. ‘The refrigerating process above 
described has for its object the rapid changing of the temperature of 
the oily mass, which, after having been churned as above described, 
and before it is refrigerated, becomes of a creamy consistency, and by 
thorough and quick refrigeration it is at once converted into a mass 
which has the qualities of natural butter, except the flavor. In this 
condition I find it very useful for culinary purposes, such as cooking, 
pastry, ete. If desirable to keep it for a length of time, it should be 
properly worked with a sufficient quantity of salt, as may be desired. 

When it is desirable to give it the flavor of natural cream-made 
butter I take from fifteen to twenty quarts of thick milk or cream, 
put it in a churn, and agitate it until the butter begins to form. I 


* Which is less than 100 degrees Fahrenheit. 
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“then add about one hundred pounds of the product made from the 
oils, and formed as before mentioned, to the cream-butter already in 
the churn. I then agitate the mass until it becomes thoroughly 
homogeneous ; then take the butter from the churn, place it on trays ; 
then add salt to taste, work and pack as practiced in ordinary butter- 
making. It is then ready for market. 


Improvement in treating fats to separate the stearine from the oleine. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 153,350, dated July 21, 1874.] 


“The parts hereinafter mentioned are by weight. 

The fat to be treated should be in the rendered condition and clear. 

First step.— One hundred parts of fat are melted and heated to 
about one hundred and thirty-five degrees Fahrenheit, and turned into 
a tub (preferably one lined with lead) having the means for thoroughly 
stirring the contents by hand or machinery. 

Second step.— Prepare a solution of two parts of sugar of lead to 
five of water. 

Third step.— Prepare a solution of two parts of alum to five of 
water. 

Fourth step.— Prepare a solution of two parts of bicarbonate of 
potash to five of water. 

Fifth step.— Prepare a solution of two parts of nitrate of soda to 
five of water. 

Sixth step.— Mix together the two solutions first named, to-wit, 
those of sugar of lead and alum, and allow the mixture to settle; 
after which draw off the clear liquid, leaving the sediment as waste. 

Seventh step.— Mix the last-named liquid with the two others, to- 
wit, those of bicarbonate of potash and nitrate of soda. 

Highth step.— Turn this mixture of all the solutions into the fat, at 
the temperature named, and stir for one or two hours until a separa- 
tion of the stearine and oleine takes place. 

Ninth step.— The mass is then put into a tub lined with lead, and 
having arrangements for boiling with open steam in any of the ap- 
proved modes. Enough of water is then poured in to cover the 
steam inlets andform a wash. From three to five parts of commercial 
sulphuric acid diluted with about ten parts of water are also added. 
The steam is then admitted until the mass boils, for about half an 
hour. 

Tenth step.— The steam is then shut off and the contents of the 
tub allowed to settle. The acid-water will be at the bottom. The 
stearine and oleine are then drawn off and cooled. This may be has- 
tened in any of the usual modes by distributing it into smaller ves- 
sels, or putting it into asingle shallow one, or by applying ice or 
cooling mixtures, or otherwise. 

Eleventh step.— The stearine and oleine are then pressed in the 
cold hydraulic press in the usual manner until the oleine is expelled. 

Twelfth step.— The stearine is then again boiled with open steam 
with a little more of the dilute acid, when it is ready to be drawn off 
into candle-molds or for other use. 

The yesult of this process is a larger percentage of stearine of better 
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“quality and at less cost than by any methoa heretofore known. It 
resembles wax more nearly, both in color and quality, than any before 
produced. 

It will be observed that my invention consists mainly in the new 
materials used in separating the stearine and oleine.” 


Improvement in processes for purifying and bleaching tallow, vara, ete. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 145,840, date December 23, 1873. ] 


“‘The object of my invention is to deprive tallow, lard and other 
fatty matter of all impurities which impair their value and appearance, 
and particularly of all matter liable to decomposition, and at the same 
time bleach the same and improve their appearance, as also their 
value, as an article of commerce, and better adapted for the uses for 
which they are intended. ‘Tallow and lard, when rendered in the 
usual manner, contain a large percentage of minute, even microscopic, 
cellular tissues containing oleine or elaine and albumen which are 
liable to decomposition, particularly in the tallow and lard rendered 
during the summer months, imparting offensive smells to the same, 
while steam-rendered tallow also contains more or less glutinous mat- 
ter which readily decomposes, producing offensive odors impairing the 
value of the article. Tallow also contains coloring matter particu- 
larly when from lean and unhealthy animals, and when such is mixed 
with the other tallow, as is always the case when the business is car- 
ried on on a large scale, it imparts to it a dingy and a cloudy appear- 
ance, and it has to be sold as an inferior article at a less price than 
prime tallow. The oleine in such tallow easily separates from the 
stearine in ordinary summer temperature and prevents the tallow from 
hardening, or if packed in a cooler season it is liable to separate and 
leak through the packages, causing loss by waste as well as by a re- 
duced value, on account of its unsightly appearance. 

In order to remove the said defect and produce tallow or lard free 
from all impurities, hard and solid at all seasons of the year, sweet in 
taste, without any offensive smell, and possessing a clear, white color 
through the whole mass, I proceed as follows: Into a tank supplied 

either with a steam-jacket or having a coil of steam-pipe placed 
within the same near the bottom, I place one-fourth as much water as 
the quantity of tallow or lard to be treated; the water having mixed 
with it two to two and a half per centum of strong sulphuric acid. 
I now heat the same to a temperature of about one hundred and 
eighty degrees Fahrenheit, and into this I draw the tallow or lard 
from the rendering tank and stir the same while its temperature is 
maintained at two hundred degrees for half an hour. I now turn off 
the steam and let the whole settle for an hour or more, but do not 
allow the temperature to fall below one hundred and sixty degrees. 
Near the above tank, and, I prefer, sufficiently lower, so that the contents 
of the first may be drawn readily into the second, I place a tank hay- 
ing a steam-jacket or a coil of steam-pipe placed within and near the 
bottom of the same, and also a coil of perforated pipe placed near the 
bottom and connected with an air-pump. Into this second tank I 
place again from twenty to twenty-five per centum of water, having 
dissolved in it from one-half to three-fourths of a pound of alum for 
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“each one hundred pounds of tallow or lard to be purified. The tallow 
or lard ig now drawn from the first tank into the second, so as to re- 
tain in the first most of the water and the impurities that have settled 
in the same. The whole mass is now raised to a temperature of above 
two hundred degrees but not above two hundred and twelve degrees. 
The air-pump is started and air is forced through the whole mass so 
as to come in contact with every particle. This is continued from 
thirty to forty-five minutes according to the depth of the tallow or 
lard. The steam is now turned off and the air-pump stopped, and 
the whole mass allowed to gradually cool for an hour. I now draw 
off from the bottom of the tank, as near as possible, all the water and 
settled precipitated impurities, after which I heat up the tallow or 
lard to two hundred and twelve degrees, and again start the air-pump, 
forcing air through the same and gradually increasing the heat to 
two hundred and thirty degrees. When this has continued, according 
to the quantity, from fifteen to thirty minutes, and when the foam 
forming on top has a white pearly appearance, the air-blast is stopped 
and the heat allowed to fall to two hundred degrees Fahrenheit, at 
which temperature it is maintained for from thirty to sixty minutes to 
allow all impurities to settle, when the same may be drawn off into 
molds or packages and the lard or tallow will be found of excellent 
quality, hard, pure and of pearly whiteness. It is free from all im- 
purities and well adapted for export or to keep a long time without 
injury. It commands a ready sale at the highest prices. 

Some tallow renderers macerate the tallow in water which contains 
a small percentage of sulphuric acid before rendering the same. Sach 
tallow I place at once into the second tank, and after heating the same 
from two hundred and twenty degees totwo hundred and thirty degrees, 
I start the air-pump and force air through the same for from thirty to 
sixty minutes, until the appearance of the foam becomes white and 
pearly. I then allow it to become quiet by stopping the air-pump and 
maintaining the temperature at about two hundred degrees for about 
one hour, allowing all impurities to setile to the bottom, when it is 
ready for packing and will be found hard, pure and sweet. 

When I wish to impart an extra fine color and taste to the tallow or 
lard, I draw the air, before it enters the air-pump, through a furnace 
and over a clear coke fire, in which a small quantity of bay-salt is con- 
tinually falling, so as to vaporize it; and this chloride of sodium 
vapor is drawn in with the air and forced through the tallow and lard 
while it 1s maintained at a temperature of from two hundred and 
twenty degrees to two hundred and thirty degrees for half an hour, 
when the same is allowed to settle as before, the temperature being 
maintained at about two hundred degrees Fahrenheit. A very fine, 
hard and white tallow or lard of a sweet, pure taste is obtained which 
will keep for a very long time in perfect condition.” 


Improvement in Treating Animal Fats. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 146,012, dated December 30, 1873.] 
“J. Neutralization o the ferments.—In order to prevent the greasy 


substance which is settled in the tissues of the animals from taking 
the disagreeable taste of the fat, it is necessary that the ferments which 
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‘produce this taste shall be completely neutralized for this effect as soon 
as possible after the death of the animal. I plunge the raw fats called 
graisses en branches into water containing fifteen per cent of sea-salt 
and one per cent of sulphite of soda. I begin thus the transformation 
an hour at least after the immersion and twelve hours at most afterward. 

II. Crushing.— A complete crushing is necessary in order to obtain 
rapid work without alteration. For this purpose, when the substance 
is coarsely crushed, I let it fall from the cylinders under millstones, 
which completely bruise all the cells. 

III. Concentrated digestion.—'The crushed fat falls into a vessel 
which is made of well-tinned iron or enamelled iron or baked clay. 
This vessel must be plunged in a water bath, of which the tempera- 
ture is raised at will. When the fat has descended in this vessel, I 
melt it by means of an artificial digestion, so that the heat does not 
exceed 103 degrees Fahrenheit, and thus no taste of fat is produced. 
For this purpose I throw into the wash-tub containing the artificial 
gastric juice about two liters per hundred kilograms of greasy sub- 
stance. (This gastric juice is made with the half of a stomach of a 
pig or sheep, well-washed, and three litres of water containing thirty 
grams of biphosphate of lime. After a maceration during three hours 
I pass the substance through a fine sieye, and 1 obtain the two litres 
which are necessary for a hundred kilograms.) I slowly raise the tem- 
perature to about 103 degrees Fahrenheit, so that the matter shall 
completely separate. This greasy matter must not have any taste of 
fat. It must, on the contrary, have the taste of molten butter. 
When the liquid does not present any more lumps, I throw into the said 
liquid one kilogram of sea-salt, reduced to powder, per hundred kilo- 
grams of greasy matter. I stir during a quarter of an hour and let it 
sit until obtaining perfect limpidness. This method of extraction has 
a considerable advantage over that which has been previously essayed. 
The separation is well made and the organized tissues which do deposit 
are not altered. 

IV Crystallization in a mass.— In order to separate the oleomar- 
garine of the stearine, separated crystallizers or crystallizations at 
unequal temperatures have been already employed. I have contrived 
for this purpose the following method, which produces a very perfect 
separation, and it is as follows: I send the molten fat in a vessel 
which must be sufficient for containing it. ‘This vessel is placed in a 
wash-tub of strong wood, which serves as a water-bath. In this wash- 
tub I put water at the fixed temperature of 86 degrees Fahrenheit for 
the soft fats proceeding from the slaughter-houses, and 98 degrees for 
the harder fats, such as mutton fat. Afterward the wash-tubs are 
covered, and after a certain time, more or less long, according to the 
fats, the stearine is deposed in the form of teats at the middle of the 
oleomargarine liquid. 

V. Separation by centrifugal force—In order to avoid the numerous 
inconveniences of the employment of the presses which have been 
hitherto used I cause the mixture of stearine and oleomargarine to 
flow into a centrifugal machine called “ hydro-extracter.” ‘The greasy 
liquid passes through the cloth and the stearine is collected. When 
all the liquid is passed I put the machine in motion, and the crystals 
of stearine are entirely exhausted without the auxiliary of the presses. 
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‘However, during certain seasons there are animals which produce 
erystals of stearine soft enough for rendering necessary the stroke of 
a press as a last operation; but in this case this operation has little 
importance, because it is applied only to a fraction of the product. 
In all cases the oleomargarine is separated from the stearine when it is 
cold and passed to the cylinder, constitutes (especially if its yellow 
color has been raised) a greasy matter of very good taste, and which 
may replace the butter in the kitchen, where it is employed under the 
name of ‘“‘ margarine ;” but, if it is desired to transform it into more 
perfect butter, I employ the following means: 

VI. In the methods hitherto employed the margarine is transformed 
into cream, and this latter into butter. This complicated operation 
has many inconveniences. I obtain the same result by the following 
manner: I take ten liters of natural and fresh cream of milk. I 
add ten grams of bicarbonate of soda and two hundred grams of the 
udders of a cow, which must be fresh and well hacked in order to give 
all the mammary pepsine. The fresh udder may be replaced by udder 
collected in slices in sea-salt. After a maceration of an hour, I pass 
the whole through a very fine sieve. I add the necessary quantity of 
yellow color which is employed for the ordinary butter, and I put these 
ten liters into a hundred kilograms of liquid margarine at 70 degrees. 
I stir or mix until the combination is complete — that is to say, until 
the pepsine has effectuated its action. At this moment the liquid be- 
comes thick, it takes the taste of cream, and after it has been more 
thoroughly agitated I let the same become completely cold. When the 
butter is cold and solid, coarsely scrape it in order to pass it between 
two large cylinders, which give it the homogeneousness and the con- 
sistence which are the qualities of the natural butter. 

VII. When it is desired to produce butter intended to be preserved, 
which must contain no animal matter, I plunge the udders into pure 
water instead of cream, in order to macerate the same. Afterward 
the water which proceeds from this operation is mixed with the mar- 
garine at about 86 degrees of temperature — that is to say, to a degree 
which permits the pepsine to effectuate its action without production 
of cream. After an hour I let the liquid set, and the margarine, 
which is decanted, is mixed after it has been reduced in temperature 
to about 71 degrees, with an emulsion of butter made with five liters 
of water, five kilograms of butter, one kilogram of sea-salt, or more, 
according to the uses, and ten kilograms of bicarbonate of soda, 
When I add this emulsion with the margarine, which has already been 
submitted to the pepsine action, I obtain a rapid combination, and 
all the molecules take the qualities of the ordinary butter. Itisa 
delicate operation, which must be exactly made. 

VIII. For the long conservations I only treat the margarine by the 
mammary pepsine, as before described. I decant it in order to avoid 
any trace of water or animal matter. If it is desired to add ordinary 
butter, I do that at the temperature of 71 degrees by well diluting it. 

IX. The stearine which has been separated from the margarine 
forms a hard fat, which can be bleached by the known processes in 
order to produce wax-candles of lower quality ; but it is preferable to 
saponify it by any comvenient process and crystallize the greasy acids 
(which are charged with from seventy to eighty per cent of stearic 
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‘acid, instead of fifty) in a chamber heated to 96 degrees, so as not to 
let them become hara by the cooling. In this state they can be pressed 
under heat in order to produce stearic acid much superior to that of 
the trade, both by its beauty and by its point of melting.” 


Improvement in Rendering and Clarifying Fats. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 172,942, dated February 1, 1876.] 


“The nature of my invention relates to rendering and clarifying fats 
for various purposes, among which I especially name the caul or other 
fat of beeves, rendered and clarified for the purpose of combining the 
product with other ingredients in the manufacture of artificial butter. 

The obiect of my invention, however, is to extract from animal fats 
an oil free from animal fiber, blood, animal odor or flavor, or any other 
deteriorating property. 

My invention consists, first, in a rendering-vessel provided with a 
perforated bottom to carry off the liquid fat as fast as rendered, and 
with two or more induction-apertures in its sides for the induction of 
dry hot air or steam. Surrounding this rendering-vessel is a cylindri- 
cal belt, through which the hot air or steam passes, and it is provided 
with suitable pipes leading to the induction-apertures, and also with 
suitable connections to a steam-boiler or hot-air reservoir. Beneath 
the perforated bottom of the rendering-vessel is a receiving-chamber, 
made, preferably, in the form of an inverted cone, which receives the 
rendered fat as fast as it becomes liquid, and passes through the per- 
forated bottom, and conveys it to a conveying-pipe, through which it 
passes to the clarifying-kettle, which will be hereinafter described. 

Second, in a glass outlet-tube situated at the bottom of the clarifying- 
vessel, by means of which the impurities of the oil may be discerned 
and the outflow of the same cut off as soon as the clarified oil appears 
in the glass tube. ‘The clarifying-vessel is a jacket-kettle with a suita- 
ble connection, through which steam may be led to the chamber 
between the kettle and the jacket, and, as usual, it is provided with 
suitable means for letting off the condensed steam. A portion of this 
vessel is of the form of an inverted cone, and this portion leads to the 
glass tube. Beneath the glass tube is a stop cock to allow of remoy- 
ing the impurities which are precipitated by means of my improved 
process, which will be described. The pure and clear oil may be drawn 
off through the glass tube, or other means may be employed — for in- 
stance, a stop-cock through the body of the jacket-kettle near the 
bottom thereof. (Not shown.) Third, in a clarifying process which 
consists in injecting into liquid fat taken direct from the rendering- 
vessel as fast as rendered, and held at a temperature of about 120 
degrees Fahrenheit in the clarifying-vessel, water which is heated to, 
at or about 140 degrees Fahrenheit, said water having been prepared 
with chloride of sodium or nitrate of potash, or both, and injected 
under force in the form of a mist or fine spray. 

The approximate: infinitesimal particles of the prepared water, 
heated as described, gravitate through the oil at every point, and take 
up the portions of blood, tissue, etc., held in the liquid fat, and carry 
the same to the bottom, from whence they may be removed. 

I have discovered, by actual experiment, that in order to prevent 
the rendering oil from having an animal flavor or taste, it is positively 
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“necessary that it should be removed as fast as rendered. When the 
oil remains in contact with the tissue in the rendering-vessel, fermen- 
tation usually occurs, and decomposition taints the product and 
depreciates its market value. I have also discovered that in order to 
procure a pure and clear oil, free from animal odor or taste, it is neces- 
sary that the complete operation of rendering and clarifying should 
be as nearly simultaneous as possible, and, to save time, labor and ex- 
pense, the processes should follow each other. To this end I have 
devised means for rendering and conveying the oil as fast as rendered | 
‘to a clarifying-vessel, and, by a peculiar process separating and remoy- 
ing the impurities, and finally obtaining the pure oil, the whole being 
one continuous process for this purpose. The elaine or pure oil, if 
used in the manufacture of artificial butter or cheese, must be per- 
fectly free from animal taste or odor. In such case I select the finest 
beeves’ fat — the caul preferred. It must be used while fresh and dry. 
It is put in an ordinary meat-hasher, and as fast as it is hashed it is 
placed in the rendering-vessel and subjected to the action of dry heat 
or superheated steam, when it will at once begin to melt and pass 
through the perforated bottom to and through a suitable pipe to a 
clarifying-vessel, where it is clarified and removed for use. 

For the production of tallow or lard, steam may be used in contact 
with the fat ; but for elaine to be used in the manufacture of butter, 
or as a substitute for olive-oil, no water should be in contact with the 
fat until it reaches the clarifying-kettle. 

It has long been a desideratum to thoroughly clarify and wash ren- 
dered fats, and various means have been resorted to for this purpose, 
such as agitation with water which has been treated with various 
chemicals ; but in all such porcesses the intermingling of the water 
with the liquid fat has not been sufficiently complete, and a thorough 
washing consequently not obtained. By my improved process of us- 
ing water heated to a higher degree of temperature than the oil, 
treating the same with substances to increase its specific gravity, and 
then injecting it in the form of a mist into the oil, I obtain very 
desirable results. 

Having thus described my process, I will now explain the mechani- 
cal construction of my apparatus. 

In the drawings, Figure 1 is an elevation of my invention, and 
Figure 2 a sectional view. 

Referring to the drawings, A represents the rendering-vessel, of any 
desired dimensions, and it is provided with clusters of small holes or 
heat-induction apertures, JJ. These apertures may be of any number 
desired, and located at any place where the most desirable results may 
be obtained. ‘The bottom of this rendering-vessel A is perforated, se 
that the fat, as fast as it becomes liquid, may pass through and become 
separated from the tissue, etc. B is a hollow belt or pipe, surround- 
ing the rendering-vessel A, and it is provided with branch pipes 
corresponding to the induction-apertures J, and also with connection 
to the hot-air, superheated-steam or steam reservoir. Through this 
belt and its branches the heat passes and is introduced directly into 
the fat in the rendering-vessel. C is the receiver, made preferably 
in the form of an inverted cone, and this leads to a pipe or carrier, 
D, which conveys the rendered oil to the clarifier. E is the clarifying- 
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“‘vessel, having a chamoer surrounding it, into which enters a steam- 
pipe. ‘This vessel is in the form of a jacket-kettle, and is provided 
with suitable means for removing cendensed steam. ‘TT is the rose or 
other suitable means for forming the mist or fine spray of chemically- 
prepared water used in my improved process. Any other suitable 
equivalent device may be used which will atomize the water without 
departing from the gist of my invention M is the lower portion of 
the clarifying-vessel, preferably of the form of an inverted cone, and 
properly attached to its smaller end is the glass tube F, through which 
are discerned the impurities which have been precipitated with the water 
and the pure oil when the water has been drawn off in the vessel or 
tub H through the stop-cock G. . 

Two o1 more clarifying-vessels may be used, and the carrier be so 
constructed that it may lead to one while the clarifying process is being 
carried on in another. The means for injecting the spray may also be 
arranged so as to be shifted over any one of the series. 

The operation is as follows: After hashing a quantity of the caul 
or other fat of beeves or other animals, say one ton, more or less, is 
placed in the rendering-vessel A, and heat introduced through the pipes 
and belt B into the hashed fat. Generally the rendering apparatus is 
situated in the story above the clarifying apparatus. As fast as the fat 
is melted it gravitates through the perforated bottom, and by way of 
the carrier D to the clarifying-vessel E. A stop-cock in the carrier D 
allows the operator to control the flow of rendered oil. When a suffi- 
cient quantity of rendered oil has been conveyed to the clarifying- 
vessel, a further flow is prevented, and the oil held at about 120 degrees 
Fahrenheit by means of the steam-jacket. The chemically-prepared 
water, heated to about 140 degrees Fahrenheit, is then, under force, 
injected into the mass in a fine spray or mist, which gravitates through 
the oil, and collects the blood, tissue, etc., and carries the same to the 
bottom, from whence it is drawn off by means of the cock G, until 
the pure clear oil is discerned through the glass tube I. The oil is 
then removed, allowed to cool sufficiently, and placed in bags in a 
suitable press, and subjected to pressure. 

The process of employing this product in the manufacture of artifi- 
cial butter is no part of this invention, but forms the subject-matter 
of another application. . 

The scrap may be removed from the rendering-vessel and subjected 
to pressure until all the oil is eliminated, and the scrap sold as scrap- 
cake.” 


Improvement in processes for separating oleomargarine and stearine 
from animal fat. 


[Specification forming part of Letters-Paten No. 153,999, dated August 11, 1874.) 


‘sThis invention relates to certain improvements in processes em- 
ployed for separating oleomargarine and stearine from animal fat for 
domestic purposes, whereby a saving of time, labor and expense is 
effected, a better article is produced and the risk of loss by the non- 
separation of the oleomargarine, stearine and membrane, as well as 
other evil effects which result when water is used in the process, are 
avoided in the accomplishment of the desired object; and the inven- 
tion consists in a peculiar method of subjecting the fat to heat and 
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“pressure at different temperatures and extracting the desired products 
without the aid of water or chemicals as will be hereinafter described. 
In carrying out my invention I take fresh animal fat and chop or 
hash it fine in a room at a comfortable temperature which is generally 
sufficient to start the oil. After being chopped, as before mentioned, 
the fat is placed in suitable cloths or bags. The bags are placed in 
series, a little separated from each other, between metal plates in a 
suitable press and subjected to pressure. ‘This press should be pro- 
vided with a suitable jacket by means of which the heat used in the 
process is confined to it and its contents. The temperature within 
the said jacket should be from one hundred and ten degrees to one 
hundred and forty degrees Fahrenheit, which is effected by the intro- 
duction of dry hot air in any convenient manner, so as to extract the 
oleomargarine and stearine from the membrane of the animal fat, 
which membrane remains in the press. 

I have also discovered that if the animal fat remains heated any 
considerable time in a mass or body before the oleomargarine and 
stearine are separated from the membraneous matter the butter pro- 
duced from the oleomargarine so extracted will have a disagreeable 
animal odor or flavor resulting from the cooking or decomposition of 
said membraneous or fibrous matter. I obviate this by expressing the 
oleomargarine and stearine from the mass as speedily as possible after 
it becomes sufficiently heated for that purpose, applying little heat 
until the mass, in separate parcels as aforesaid, has been placed in the 
press, and then pressing out the oily matter before the animal fiber 
has had time to become partially cooked or decomposed. 

To facilitate the speedy uniform heating of the mass in the press I 
so place the separate parcels in bags or cloths, as aforesaid, that the 
heated air will circulate freely between or among them. The oleomar- 
garine and stearine thus extracted are conveyed away immediately as 
fast as rendered, through suitable carriers or troughs, to a cool apart- 
ment where it becomes a thick mass. Thus it will be observed the 
oleomargarine and stearine are subjected to heat only sufficiently long 
to convert the same into astate approximating so nearly to liquid that ~ 
it will run over an inclined surface in the heated apartment. After 
cooling the mass is then placed in cloths or bags and again subjected 
to pressure as before, except that the temperature is reduced to about 
eighty-five degrees Fahrenheit. This latter pressure at the reduced 
temperature has for its object the separation of the oleomargarine 
from the solid stearine which is readily effected at about eighty-five 
degrees, the membrane having been eliminated by the previous pres- 
sure leaving the stearine in the press, the oil passing off and thus be- 
ing ready for use for any desired purpose. Thus, as is obvious, each 
element of the animal fat is effectually separated from the others with- 
out the aid of water or chemicals of any description, with all deleter- 
ious matter eliminated, and the oleomargarine, which is the valuable 
product sought, may be made into butter by the usual method of 
intermixing and churning with milk. 

After many experiments I have discovered that a free and perfect 
separation of the oleomargarine and stearine from the membrane, and 
without animal odor or flavor, can be obtained from the fat taken 
before it has lost any great degree of animal heat or become tallowed 
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“or set. Experience has demonstrated that the fat ig in a better con- 
dition for allowing the separation of the oleomargarine and stearine 
from the membrane while in this condition, and the result is not dele- 
teriously affected in odor or flavor. The heat of the fat should then 
be increased to, say, from one hundred degrees to one hundred and 
thirty degrees by the application of dry heat in any suitable manner 
as before mentioned, and immediately subjected to pressure. 

It has been discovered that the application of water or steam or 
other moisture to the fat while in process of rendition as formerly 
practiced, is highly injurious to the product of oleomargarine, espe- 
cially so when the oleomargarine is to be used in the manufacture of 
butter as it renders the butter liable to granulate and crumble, and in 
any event when water is used there is much trouble and expense nec- 
essary in separating the water from the mass as is obvious. The pro- 
duct of the first pressure, which is the oleomargarine with a large 
percentage of stearine, is suitable for the manufacture of butter for 
use in warmer climates as it will be of a harder and firmer nature and 
not so susceptible to the effects of heat. 


Improvement in Treating Animal Fats. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 154,251, dated August 18, 1874.] 


«he invention relates to compounds used by bakers and cooks for 
shortening and enriching the flour or meal with which they make 
bread, cakes, and pastry. 

Heretofore cheap butter and stearine have been employed for this 
purpose, and of late years several other compounds of the latter are 
the compounds made under patents Nos. 110,626 and 137,564. These 
have fixed oil as a basis, and use tallow only in small proportions to 
give stiffness. The resultant in these cases, however, liquifies at the 
low temperature of 60 to 65 degrees, and when hard is of a crumbling 
consistency, that does not admit of being cut without fracture. Com- 
- pounds made under patents Nos. 146,012 and 121,162 have been also 
somewhat used, but the alkali upon which they depend for effecting 
their combination, imparts an alkaline taste, to which there is very 
general objection. 

My object in the present invention is to remedy these several objec- 
tions, and to offer to the public a compound of a waxy consistency, 
that will always admit of a clean cut there through, will not liquefy 
under 85 to 95 degrees Fahrenheit, and yet will be entirely without 
any alkaline ingredient. . 

In order to carry out my invention I make tallow the basis of my 
compound, and mix with cream, as follows: I take churned cream 
(with butter globules appearing) one part; molten tallow (pure) two 
parts. These are first thoroughly intermixed, the plastic product next 
suffered to granulate and harden, and the resultant finally subjected 
to, preferably rotary, beaters, which whip the mass until it assumes a 
frothy appearance. After hardening, it may be manipulated or molded 
into any desired form, being of a waxy consistency, and possessing 
not only the susceptibility of a clean cut, but the property of non- 
liquefaction in a temperature less than from 85 to 95 degrees. 

By my process of incorporating tallow and the butter globules, the 
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“former is enabied quickly to take up the margarine properties of the 
butter globules as they form, which consist of glycerine, butyric, cu- 
praic, capsylic, and capsic acids. ‘These impart to the tallow a sweet 
and agreeable buttery smell and taste, and when thoroughly incorpo- 
rated tend to soften the tallow so that it can be easily cut or manipu- 
lated. ‘A 

In order to produce a thoroughly satisfactory result with tallow 
compounds, where, the main object is to utilize the stearine, the proper 
preparation of the tallow becomes a very essential condition to success. 

I grind the suet with granulated salt, which effectually breaks the 
animal tissues or cells, and retains the finely-ground suet at a tempera- 
ture of at least 180 degrees Fahrenheit in a water bath. This sepa- 
rates the animal tissue. 

In order to get rid of any impurities that remain, the molten 
tallow is drawn into a vessel kept at a temperature of about 160 dle- 
grees, and subjected to an application of salt and albumen, in about 
the proportion of three pounds of fine salt and six ounces of dry- 
blood albumen to every 100 pounds of suet. 

Afterafew minutes’ agitation, and a subsequent rest, the undissolved 
salt will have gathered the more solid impurities and the albumen the © 
lighter ones, while the former is precipitated and the latter caused to 
rise to the surface as a scum. 

The melted tallow being now drawn off into a separate vessel, will 
be found almost entirely free from organic substances, and to exhibit 
a remarkable purity. 


Improvement-in processes of manufacturing products from animal fats, 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 155,816, dated October 18, 1874.] 


“Tt ig a well-known fact that all animal fats contain a valuable 
nourishing substance together with a valuable article for illuminating 
purposes. 

Many attempts have heretofore been made to produce these articles 
at a small cost by extracting from the original fatty tissue all the 
above-named products it may contain. 

After repeated experiments I have fully succeeded in solving the 
problem. 

The following ts the manner in which I operate: Hashed fat mixed 
with or without water is heated to a temperature two hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit, which temperature keeps fatty substances perfectly sweet, 
providing, however, that a mixture of two-thirds (#) of caustic potash 
and one-third (4) of carbonate of soda are added’ to said fat in the 
proportion of from five to ten per cent, which operates as a partial 
saponifier and separates all the substances which fat contains from the 
membrane or scrap in the short time of one hour, treating at two hun- 
dred degrees Fahrenheit, and obtain these products in a perfectly 
odorless and sweet state. Further, in order to thoroughly separate 
from products so obtained in a pure and smooth state, the oily parts 
from the hard parts, and then entirely prevent the grain or granula- 
tion which is so injurious to said oil when not extracted, I add to the 
hashed fatty substances (three-fourths of an hour after they have been 
treated with or without water, in addition to the alkaline mixture 
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‘“‘apove mentioned in proportion of from five to ten per cent) two per 
cent of extra glycerine, the result being a production of an article 
which, when subjected to hydraulic pressure, at a temperature of ninety 
degrees Fahrenheit, gives in liquid from press an entirely new and 
sweet compound, which never granulates, and which is pure oleopalmi- 
tine, and the residuum of the press being pure stearine. 

The oleopalmitine can be used for cooking and table use, for lubri- 
cating purposes where fine oil is needed, for perfumery and for the 
manufacture of butter.” 


Improvement in Methods of Makwng a Subsiitute for Butter from the 
Oils of Animal Fats. 


[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 166,955, dated August 24, 1875.| 


‘This invention consists of the following improvements in making 
butter from the oils of animal fat, whereby a great saving of time, 
labor, and expense is effected and better results accomplished. 

Take the pure refined animal oils, such as the oils obtained from 
beef suet or caul fat after they have been prepared for this purpose. I 
find the oil which is made by the process described in the patent of 
William E. Andrew, patented August 11, 1874, and numbered 153,999, 
preferable, as it is pure and sweet and has no objectionable taste or 
odor, as is the case with kettle or water rendered oils, such as are in 
general use by most of the oleomargarine or artificial butter manufac- 
turers. This oil, as there described, is made by taking fresh animal 
fat, chopping or hashing it fine, placing it in bags, and subjecting it 
to pressure in a suitable press at a temperature sufficient to start the 
oil. The product is then allowed to cool, when it is again placed in 
bags and subjected to a second pressure at a lower temperature, whereby 
the oil is separated from the stearine and a desirable oil 1s obtained. 
I first take the oils, after they have been carefully prepared, and add to 
the oils a sufficient quantity of anotto to color it to the required shade. 
To 100 pounds of this oil I add one pound of Ashton salt. The oil 
thus prepared is then poured irto a churn and the churn set in motion 
the stroke of which should be regulated or graduated to from sixty- 
five to seventy-five strokes per minute, and the churning continued for 
from twenty to thirty minutes, when the oil globules will be completely 
broken up and the mass thoroughly amalgamated. I then stop the 
churn, and as quickly as possible pour the mass from it on or amid 
pulverized ice or into very cold water, and stir it briskly until it 1s 
hard and firm. I then remove it to an inclined tray for the purpose 
of draining, and when thoroughly drained more salt may be added to 
flavor. The refrigerating process above described has for its object 
the rapid changing of the temperature of the oily mass, which, after 
having been churned as above described, and before it is refrigerated, 
becomes of a creamy consistency, and by thorough and quick refrig- 
eration it is at once converted into a mass which has the qualities of 
natural butter, except the flavor. In this condition I find it very use- 
ful for culinary purposes, such as cooking, pastry, etc. If desirable 
to keep it for a length of time, it should be properly worked with a 
sufficient quantity of salt, as may be desired. 

When it is desirable to giveit the flavor of natural cream-made butter 
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“*y take from fifteen to twenty quarts of thick milk or cream, put it ina 
churn and agitate it until the butter begins to form. I then add about 
100 pounds of the product made from the oils, and formed as before 
mentioned, to the cream butter already in the churn. I then agitate 
the mass until it becomes thoroughly homogeneous; then take the 
butter from the churn, place it on trays, then add salt to taste, work, 
and pack as practiced in ordinary butteremaking, It is then ready for 
market. 


Improvement in processes for purifying and preserving animal fats. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 169,008, dated October 19, 1875.] 


“The nature of my discovery or invention consists in purifying and 
preserving*tanimal fats entirely sweet and odorless and utilizing and 
manufacturing the same into butter. 

To enable others skilled in the art to make and use my discovery 
or invention, I will now proceed to describe the same. 

First, in ten (10) gallons of water dissolve three (3) pounds of com- 
mon salt and four (4) ounces of soda ash. (The proportions of my 
ingredients may be increased or diminished according to the quantity 
of fat I desire to treat.) Then boil the admixture in a suitable vessel 
by hot air, or steam pipes or any other suitable means. When the 
ingredients are thoroughly dissolved by this process, a scum arises at 
the top which I then skim off carefully and add one hundred (100) 
pounds of animal fat cut in small pieces, keeping the mass well agita- 
ted until the whole is thoroughly melted when I again skim the mass 
carefully. Then draw the oil off through a filter into cold water 
which must be well agitated until the oil is cool enough to be removed. 
Second, the fat, as purified by the first step of my process, is then 
put into a second solution consisting of about four or five (4 or 5) 
gallons of water, about two (2) pounds of bicarbonate of potassa and 
about two (2) pounds of salt. It is then heated and kept agitated 
until it becomes thoroughly melted. Then draw the oil off again 
through a filter into cold water, keeping it well agitated until the fat 
becomes cold; then thoroughly remove from it the water contained 
therein; the fat will then assume an entirely pure, sweet and odorless 
condition. 

It will be observed that my process consists in two separate steps — 
the first being to purify or remove allimpurities from the fatty matter 
and the second to make it perfectly neutral and sweet 

To utilize and manufacture the fat thus prepared into butter, I 
place the fat in any suitable churn with rotary beaters revolving not 
less than ninety (90) to one hundred (100) times per minute, and 
agitate the same till it becomes an entire foamy mass, to which add 
sweet cream in the proportion of one-third, and continue to agitate 
the same till the whole becomes a foamy mass, when it will have all 
the general characteristics of natural butter. Then take the butter 
from the churn salt to suit taste and pack it in the ordinary manner 
for market.” 


Process of refining fats. 
(Specificaticn forming part of Letters-Patent No. 280,822, dated July 10, 1883. ] 


“ My invention has reference to the manufacture of a superior lard or 
fat; and it consists in a process of refining fat from the leaf of the 
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“hog for culinary or other purposes where a fine article of lard is re- 
quired to be used; further, in deodorizing the peculiar flavor charac- 
teristic of the fat of the hog, which peculiar flavor is largely in the 
tissue of the fat. In the rendering of the fat I find that the fat 
largely takes up the flavor of the tissue and, therefore, the process of 
deodorizing should take place, as far as possible, before the fats are 
rendered. 

Hitherto various processes have been used for refining the fat of the 
hog, but no one has heretofore acted on the fact which I have herein 
stated and described —a process of deodorizing the fat before it is 
rendered. For this purpose I have invented an improved process of 
deodorizing the fat whick I will now proceed to describe. I take leaf 
lard and finely grind it, after which I mix it thoroughly in the propor- 
tion of a bag or two bushels of salt to a ton of fat. It is then placed 
in tanks containing cold water where it is kept very cold for two or 
three days, when it is worked over with spades or other suitable im- 
plements three or four times a day. At the end of tunis time it is 
rendered in a water bath at a low temperature and as quickly as possi- 
ble to remove the fat from the tissue. I am enabled also to further 
deodorize the pure fat by using a solution made from a half to a pound 
of nitrate of potassa and the same quantity o? bicarbonate of soda 
dissolved in two gallons of water for about two tons of fat. This solu- 
tion I sprinkle on the surface of the molten fat which immediately 
falls leaving the fat entirely odorless. ‘The molten fat 1s then drawn 
off from the tissue into settling-basins where the fat 1s clarified by the 
use of very finely powdered salt sifted on the top. After resting a 
sufficient time the pure deodorized and clarified fat 1s drawn off and 
cooled as rapidly as possible. By experiment I have found that fat 
can be deodorized by the process which I have described even if the 
solution last-named is not used; but I prefer to use the full process as 
I have described it as I find a better result is obtained.” 


Improvement in Processes of Treating Fats. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 187,327, dated February 13, 1877.] 


“My invention relates to a novel process for the conversion of suet 
and other animal fats into an article suitable for kitchen or table use, 
and which will retain its agreeable and proper savor and odor in all 
temperatures. 

I have found equal injury to accrue to the fat in the process of 
rendering by heating, either at too low or too high a temperature. 
In fact, the only heat that can be used without any risk is from 140 
to 145 degrees Fahrenheit. I have also observed that both water and 
the cellular membranes have a bad effect on the fat while it is being 
heated. 

The fat must be cleansed thoroughly by washing in cold water, but 
not dried by mechanical pressure or by heat, because necessitating a 
consumption of time that gives opportunity for putrefaction to set in. 

My process is as follows: The crude fat having been subjected to 
several washings in cold water, and then heated in a jacket kettle to 
140 degrees Fahrenheit, my first charge of antiseptics is applied, 
namely, to each thousand pounds of fat I add thirty pounds of com- 
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«mon salt, five pounds of saltpetre, two pounds of borax, one-fourth of 
a pound of boracice acid, and one-fourth of a pound of salicylic acid. 
These agents becoming dissolved by the watery portions, serve to 
prevent decomposition during the cooking process, and, combining 
with the membraneous matters, cause their precipitation ; they also, 
by increasing the specific gravity of the water, enable its complete 
separation from the melted fat, which is thus enabled to float on top, 
whence it can be easily drawn off. 

The chemicals employed in the above described stage of the process 
are necessarily sacrificed in performing their duty as precipitants, leav- 

‘ing the fat intact. The fat thus purified is fitted for immediate use, 
without further treatment of any kind; but for long preservation or 
shipment to distant places, 1t 1s necessary to treat it to a second charge 
of antiseptics, consisting of common salt, one pound ; saitpetre, four 
ounces; borax, four ounces ; boracic acid, one ounce; salicylic acid, 
one ounce; and benzoic acid, a quarter of an ounce. These ingredi- 
ents having been well incorporated with the purified fat in a warm 
kettle, the tallow 1s ready for package and shipment to any distance 
or climate. 

I am aware that it has been proposed to rectify crude fat by the 
application thereto of albumen and common salt, in conjunction with 
heat. In preference to albumen, which is at best a mere precipitant, 
I prefer to use the agents hereimbefore specified for the following 
reasons: So far from adding to the decomposable ngredients, they 
render the ingredients of the fat proper less subject to decomposition, 
and by superseding the necessity of excessive salting, avoid the delique- 
scent effects thereof. They in fact preserve intact the natural odor 
and savor, which the salt alone will not do; besides which, from their 
powerful antiseptic qualities, a very much smaller relative quantity 
suffices.” 


Treating Animal Fats. 
[Specification forming part of reissued Letters-Patent No. 10,137, dated vune .3, 1882. | 


“This invention, which is the result of physiological investigations, 
consists of artificially producing the natural work which is performed 
by the cow when it reabsorbs its fat in order to transform the same 
into butter. ‘The improved means he employed for this purpose are 
as follows: 

I. Neutralzation of the ferments.— In order to prevent the greasy 
substance which is settled in the tissue of the animals from taking 
the disagreeable taste of the fat, it is necessary that the ferments which 
produce this taste shall be completely neutralized. For this effect, as 
soon as possible after the death of the animal he plunged the raw fats, 
called ‘‘graisses en branches,” into water containing fifteen per cent 
of sea-salt and one per cent of sulphite of soda. He began thus the 
transformation an hour at least after the immersion and twelve hours 
at most afterward. 

Il. Crushing.— A complete crushing is necessary in order to obtain 
rapid work without alteration. For this purpose when the substance 
is coarsely crushed he let it fall from the cylinders under millstones 
which completely bruise all the cells. 
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“III. Concentrated digestion.—The crushed fat falls into a vessel 
which is made of well-tinned iron, or enameled iron, or baked clay. 
This vessel must be plunged in a water bath of which the temperature 
is raised at will. When the fat has descended in the vessel he melted 
it by means of an artificial digestion, so that the heat does not exceed 
103 degrees Fahrenheit, and thus no taste of fat is produced. For 
this purpose he threw into the wash-tub containing the artificial gas- 
tric juice about two litres per hundred kilograms of greasy substance. 
This gastric juice is made with the half of a stomach of a pig or sheep 
well washed and three litres of water containing thirty grams of 
biphosphate of lime. Aftcr a maceration during three hours he 
passed the substance through a fine sieve and obtained the two litres 
which are necessary for a hundred kilograms. He slowly raised the 
temperature to about 103 degrees Fahrenheit, so that the matter shall 
completely separate. This greasy matter must not have any taste of 
fat. It must, on the contrary, have the taste of molten butter. When 
the liquid does not present any more lumps he threw into the said 
liquid one kilogram of sea-salt (reduced to powder) per hundred 
kilograms of greasy matter. He stirred during a quarter of an hour 
and let it set until obtaining perfect limpidness. ‘This method of ex- 
traction has a considerable advantage over that which has been pre- 
viously essayed. The separation is well made and the organized tissues 
which do deposit are not altered. 

IV. Crystallization in a mass.— In order to separate the oleomar- 
garine of the stearine, separated crystallizers or crystallizations at 
unequal temperatures have been already employed. He contrived for 
this purpose the following method, which produces.a very perfect 
separation, and is as follows: He rendered the molten fat in a vessel 
which must be sutficient for containing it. This vessel is placed in a 
wash-tub of strong wood, which serves as a water bath. In this wash- 
tub he put water at the fixed temperature of 86 degrees Fahrenheit 
for the soft fats proceeding from the slaughter-houses, and 98 degrees 
for the harder fats, such as mutton fat. Afterward the wash-tubs are 
covered and after a certain time, more or less long according to the 
fats, the stearine is deposited in the form of teats at the middle of the 
oleomargaric liquid. 

V. Separation by centrifugal force.— In oraer vo avoid the numer- 
ous inconveniences of the employment of the presses which have been 
hitherto used, he caused the mixture of stearine and oleomagarine to 
flow into a centrifugal machine called “ hydro-extractor.” The greasy 
liquid passes through the cloth and the stearine is collected. When 
all the liquid is passed he puts the machine in motion, and the crystals 
of stearine are entirely exhausted without the auxiliary of the presses. 
However, during certain seasons there are animals which produce 
crystals of stearine soft enough for rendering necessary the stroke of a 
press as a last operation ; but in this case this operation has little im- 
portance, because it is applied only to a fraction of the product. In 
all cases the oleo: 1argarine is separated from the stearine when it is 
cold and passed to the cylinder, constituting, especially if its yellow 
color has been raised, a greasy matter of very good taste, and which 
may replace the butter in the kitchen, where it 1s employed under the 
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“name of “margarine ;” but if it is desired to transform it into more 
perfect butter, he employed the following means: 

VI. In the methods hitherto employed the margarine is transformed 
into cream, and this latter into butter. This complicated operation 
has many inconveniences. He obtained the same result by the follow- 
ing manner: He took ten litres of natural and fresh cream of milk. 
He added ten grams of bicarbonate of soda and two hundred grams 
of the udders of a cow, which must be fresh and well hacked in order 
to give all the mammary pepsin. ‘The fresh udder may be replaced 
by udder collected in slices in sea-salt. After a maceration of an hour 
he passed the whole through a very fine sieve. He added the necessary 
quantity of yellow color which is employed for the ordinary butter, 
and he put these ten litres into a hundred kilograms of liquid mar- 
garine at 70 degrees. He stirred or mixed until the combination 
was complete — that is to say, until the pepsin had effectuated its 
action. At this moment the liquid becomes thick, it takes the taste 
of cream, and after it has been more thoroughly agitated he let the 
same become completely cold. When the butter was cold and solid 
he coarsely scraped it, in order to pass it between two large cylinders, 
which gave it the homogeneousness and the consistence which are the 
qualities of the natural butter. 

VII. When it is desired to produce butter intended to be preserved, 
which must contain no animal matter, he plunged the udders into 
pure water, instead of cream, in order to macerate the same. After- 
ward the water which proceeds from this operation is mixed with the 
margarine at about 86 degrees of temperature —that is to say, toa 
degree which permits the pepsin to effectuate its action without pro- 
duction of cream. After an hour he let the liquid set, and the mar- 
garine which is decanted is mixed, after it has been reduced in 
temperature to about 71 degrees, with an emulsion of butter made with 
five litres of water, five kilograms of butter, one kilogram of sea-salt, or 
more, according to the uses, and ten kilograms of bicarbonate of soda. 
When he added this emulsion with the margarine, which had already 
been submitted to the peptic action, he obtained a rapid combination 
and all the molecules take the qualities of the ordinary butter. It is 
a delicate operation, which must be very exactly made. 

VIII. For the long conservations he only treated the margarine 
by the mammary pepsin, as before described. He decanted it in order 
to avoid any trace of water or animal matter. If it is desired to add 
ordinary butter, he did that at the temperature of 71 degrees by well 
diluting it. 

IX. The stearine which has been separated from the margarine forms 
a hard fat, which can be bleached by the known process in order to 
produce wax-candles of lower quality; but it is preferable to saponify 
it by any convenient process and crystallize the greasy acids (which 
are charged with from seventy to eighty per cent of stearic acid in- 
stead of fifty) in a chamber heated to 90 degrees, so as not to let them 
become hard by the cooling. In this state they can be pressed under 
heat, in order to produce stearic acid much superior to that of the 
trade, both by its beauty and by its point of melting,” 
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Preparing Animal Fats for Culinary Uses. 
(Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 262,207, dated August 8, 1882.] 


‘« Since the issuing of letters-patent granted to me of date June 6, 
1882, and numbered 258,992, for a compound to be used in the place 
of butter and lard for cooking purposes, I have discovered that the fat 
obtained from swine can be rendered, purified and deodorized in the 
same manner as beef-suet by mixing with the fat while being rendered 
slippery elm bark, as described in said letters-patent, in the manner 
following, viz.: Take the crude fat, trim and cleanse it in any of the 
well known ways of easy rendering, place the same in steam-jacket or 
other vessels for rendering fats, and subject the same to heat at low 
temperature — say from about 150 degrees to 200 Fahrenheit —and 
keep the same in constant agitation until the whole is sufficiently 
rendered. To purify and at the same time take out the offensive odor of 
this fat while the same is being rendered, and also to hasten the settling 
of the scraps, sift in about one three-hundredth part of ground or 
powdered slippery elm bark. The effect of the slippery elm bark thus 
introduced is to cause the scraps and other impurities to settle almost 
immediately to the bottom of the kettle and the offensive odor to dis- 
appear. The clear oil so obtained may then be drawn off to form a part 
of thecompound. Then take cotton-seed oil or an equivalent vegetable 
oil purified as described substantially in my said letters-patent, to-wit: : 
Place the oil in vessels to be heated, and while the same is being 
heated mix in the oil from one-seventieth to one-eightieth part of 
powdered or ground slippery elm bark. Then subject the same to 
heat from about 190 to 200 degrees Fahrenheit for about an hour and 
a half, causing the same to be kept in constant agitation, and let the 
oil cool for eight or ten hours, and then draw it off. Then take beef- 
stearine, which is prepared in the following manner: Render the beef- 
suet in suitable kettles at a low temperature until the suet becomes 
liquefied, and draw off the clear oil into a cooling-tank, and allow the 
oil to cool until it becomes granulated or thick. Take folding-bags 
made of cloth suitable for the purpose, and place one or two pounds 
of granulated oil upon the cloth unfolded, and then fold the ends of 
the cloth over the granulated oil so the folded bag shall be about five 
inches by six inches in size, and lay the bags on the bottom of the 
press, and thus lay the bags in series one above the other until the 
press is full. Then, gently at first, bring pressure to bear upon the 
bags, and increase the pressure until the oleine and margarine con- 
stituents of the oil are pressed out through the bags. The remaining 
constituent of the oil is left in a white, solid cake, and this is stearine. 

To form the compound, take about sixty-eight parts of cotton-seed 
oil or other vegetable oils, about twenty-eight parts of the prepared 
swine-fat, and about five parts of beef-stearine, and place the same in 
vessels to be heated, and heat the mass to about 160 degrees Fahren- 
heit, keeping the mass in constant agitation for about a half hour. 
Then draw off the compound into a cooling-tank, stirring it all the 
while until it is cooled to about the consistency of cream. It is then 
ready for market packages.” 
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Improvement in Manufacture of Butter from Whey. 
[Letters-Patent No. 60,656, dated December 18, 1866.] 


“« After describing suitable apparatus for cooling, proceeds as fellows: 

By this means the whey is rapidly cooled, which is of the first im- 
portance, and thus brought to the right temperature. In the pro- 
cess of making cheese, a brine produced from rennet is used to assist 
in making the curd. A compound known as annotto is dissolved in 
water and also put into the milk, for the purpose of coloring the 
cheese. These ingredients give the whey an unwholesome taste, and 
if the cream should be taken from it in this state and churned, the 
butter would be worthless and unfit for use. 'To destroy the deleter- 
ious effects of the rennet and annotto left in the whey, and also to 
cause the cream to rise rapidly, and restore it to a pure and whole- 
some condition, I use a’solution made of saltpetre, borax and salera- 
tus. I take a pail containing about ten quarts of pure water, in 
which I dissolve three ounces of borax, three ounces of saltpetre and 
about one ounce of saleratus. To twenty gallons of whey, or there- 
abouts, I add one quart of this liquid, but if the weather should be 
cool I use less, say one pint. This liquid is poured in as soon as the 

whey is placed in the cooler, and it is then thoroughly stirred. 

The whey is allowed to stand in the cooler, for a period of fifteen 
to twenty-two hours, or thereabouts, by which time the cream has 
been fully extracted from the whey, and is ready for skimming. In 
skimming the cream I use a tin skimmer, made and shaped like an 
ordinary tin dust-pan. The cream is churned in the ordinary way, 
the butter taken out and suffered to stand in cold water for ten or 
fifteen minutes. The water is then poured off, and the butter worked 
in the usual way. I used about one pound of salt to six pounds of 
butter. The butter is then ready for use or for packing and will be 
found equal to the best dairy butter manufactured directly from 
milk.” 

“By the old method the whey was placed in zinc tanks and merely 
kept in a cool place, and a handful of salt thrown in. This method 
is open to several objections. It was found that butter made in that 
way was little else than grease and unfit to eat. The zinc communi- 
cated a black substance to the whey, making the butter full of black 
streaks. In warm weather the whey was not cooled with sufficient 
rapidity and became sour, thus spoiling the cream. The salt did not 
operate to destroy the effect of the rennet and annotto, consequently 
the cream and the butter made from it tasted of those ingredients 
and was unwholesome. Whereas by my process of using a tin vat or 
cooler, surrounded by cold water, and applying the ingredients I have 
described, all these objections are obviated and good butter produced 
with less labor and expense.” 


Improvement in the Manufacture of Butter. 


{Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 70,417, dated November 5, 1867; ante- 
dated October 29, 1867. | 


“To enable others skilled in the art to make and use said invention, 
I will proceed to describe it. 
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“To one gallon of sweet milk is added eight pounds (avoirdupois) of 
butter, one ounce of loaf-sugar, twenty grains (troy) of nitrate of 
potash, one fluid ounce of liquid rennet, and ten grains (troy) of 
annotto. These are mixed and churned together in the same manner 
as cream in the common process of making butter. After the butter 
is separated from the milk by the process of churning, it is gathered 
and worked in the usual manner. The chemicals and butter added 
to the milk cause a speedy separation of the butter globules from it, 
causing it to yield all or nearly all that it contains, and producing an 
article of good quality and flavor. The annotto simply gives the but- 
ter a yellowish color, and having heretofore been used for a similar 
purpose, no claim is made to it separately considered.” 


Improved Process of Treating Milk to obtain Useful Products. 
[Letters-Patent No. 78,640, dated June 9, 1868. | 


“The object of my invention is to produce marrow from milk, and 
to utilize the waste in making butter, such as whey, curd, ete., in pro- 
ducing useful substances, viz.: vinegar, cordial, soap, etc. 

I place milk in pans, as is usually done, to raise cream. ‘This cream 
is churned until a substance 1s produced, which, when properly washed 
and salted, becomes butter. Instead of churning the cream, I can 
extract the substance from the same by a process not necessary to 
describe in this specification, but for which I am about to apply for 
letters-patent. I have discovered that this substance consists, in greater 
part, of marrow, such as is found in the bones of animals, and which 
bone-marrow is used for making pomatum, ointments, and in a great 
many different ways, but which is comparatively very costly, but a 
small quantity being obtained from any animal. 

I take this substance, and, instead of washing and salting it, place 
it in a vessel, with a sufficient quantity of water, heat the same to 
such a degree that the water shall thoroughly permeate all the fatty 
substance, and extract from the same all milky and other impure articles 
which remain in the same after churning. I then allow the mass to 
cool, when the pure marrow will be found on top, while the water 
and all impure particles remain at the bottom. This process of puri- 
fication ought to be gone through with at least twice. The marrow is 
then again subjected to heat without adding any water, so that any 
water still remaining in the marrow will be evaporated. After cooling 
the marrow, it is well to beat or work it for a short time, as it thereby 
becomes finer in grain. 

In taking the pure marrow from the vessel, it is unavoidable to leave 
some on the surface of the water, which is skimmed off the same, but, 
not being pure enough to be used for ointment, etc., makes an ex- 
cellent grease for soap; and this is a very important part of my 
invention. ‘The soap may be made by any of the well-known methods. 

I will now describe another part of my invention. 

I allow the milk, from which the cream is taken for the above pro- 
cess, to sour. The curd is then separated from the whey. The qurd 
may be used for making cheese, for feeding, or any other purposes to 
which it can be applied. 

By mixing the whey with a proper amount of brown sugar, and 
allowing it to ferment, an excellent cordial, or, at the pleasure of the 
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“operator, a good strong vinegar, is produced. To make the cordial, a 
reater quantity of sugar is required than for making vinegar. In the 
rst case, I usually take one pound of sugar to six quarts of the whey, 

and for the vinegar, one pound of sugar to sixteen quarts of whey; 

but I desire it to be understood distinctly that I do not confine myself 
to any given quantities, as climate, temperature, etc., may necessitate 
different proportions. 

The whey obtained in cheese-factories from the sweet milk, and 
which now is thrown away, can be made use of, in the above-described 
manner, to make vinegar, cordial, etc., thus changing the waste into 
a source of great profit.” 


Improvement in Manufacturing Butter from Whey. 


[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 79,078, dated June 23, 1868. ] 


“This invention relates to a new and improved mode of manufac- 
turing butter from whey ; and the invention consists in, first, settling 
the whey in clear and clean vessels or vats, where, having allowed it 
to remain for twenty-four (24) hours, skim or take off the cream ; 
second, then add to the cream, for ten (10) pounds of butter, one (1) 
ounce of saltpetre, first dissolved and filtered, and, having mixed it 
thoroughly with the cream, churn imimediately. 

The saltpetre dissolves the membranous coverings of the atoms of 
cream, and also acts as a preservative. 

Butter having.thus been produced, wash it in cold water, aud then 
work it thoroughly ; after which add one (1) pound of salt and one- 
quarter (4) pound of white sugar, ground fine, and again work it 
throughly, when it is fit for use or for being packed. 

The solution of nitre is mixed with the cream before churning, in 
order to purify the cream from the cheesy taste and quality derived 
from the use of rennet in the milk.” 


Improvement in Compounds for Culinary use. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 110,626, dated January 3, 1871.] 


“‘This invention relates to a new composition for lard, butter or 
shortening, whereby a very cheap, consistent and coagulate lard or 
butter is manufactured, and one superior to ordinary shortening, 
answering the purpose of lard, butter or cream for culinary and other 
uses or purposes, 

This inyention consists in the application of such ingredients to re- 
fined vegetable or fixed oils that the same is changed into a coagulate 
or consistent state. 

My lard or shortening is composed of the following ingedients, in 
about the following proportions to twelve parts in weight: ° Beef or 
mutton suet (tallow), three parts; refined vegetable or fixed oils, 
seven parts; hog’s lard (stearine), two parts —twelve parts. In asuit- 
aole vessel or tank I place six parts of water, to which I add the above 
ingredients — suet, oil and lard. The mass is then agitated, washed 
and heated for one hour by means of steam injected into the vessel 
or tank through pipes from an ordinary steam-boiler.” 
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Improvement in Shortening for Culinary uses. 


[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No, 120,026, dated October 17, 1871; ante- 
dated October 3, 1871. | 

“ Heretofore shortening in culinary use has been confined to hog’s 
lard and butter, while cotton-seed oil was not used for such purpose 
by reason of its offensive taste arid smell, thus rejecting as useless this 
abundant and rich oil for shortening. 

The object of my invention is to deodorize and render palatable 
cotton-seed oil for culinary use; and I do hereby declare that the fol- 
lowing is a full and exact description thereof. 

Into any suitable vessel for heating I place cotton-seed oil and 
water for the purpose of washing, purifying, or deodorizing the oil. 
For each gallon of oil I use one ounce chlorate of potash and nitre. 
I then introduce a jet of steam by means of a pipe leading from an 
ordinary steam boiler and heat and agitate for three hours. ‘The 
steam is then removed and the oil and water allowed to separate. 
The oil is then drawn into another vessel and heated to a proper de- 
gree, or to 400 degrees Fahrenheit. While thus heated I infuse the 
same with oxygen. An economical plan is to heat the peroxide of 
manganese strongly in an iron retort in a reverberatory furnace. One 
pound of good oxide of manganese will yield seven gallons of oxygen 
with some carbonic acid. This last is removed by passing the gas 
through a wash-bottle containg a solution of potash, which absorbs 
carbonic acid. The oxygen is then passed into the oil through a suit- 
able pipe. ‘The heat and oxygen deodorize and oxygenate the oil, 
making it sweet and palatable for culinary use. 

I do not intend to confine myself to this process alone, as other 
methods of producing oxygen may be used. 

My improved shortening. is put up in cans or other suitable pack- 
ages in an unctious or oleaginous state. I also prepare it to the con- 
sistency of common lard by adding to the oil equal parts, weight, suet 
(tallow). My shortening is also found to be a pepastic and alterative 
when used in diet.” 


Improvement in Butter-coioring Compounds. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 142,891, dated September 16, 1873.] 


“ The compound is composed of the following ingredients, in about 
the following proportions, viz.: Annottoine, five ounces; curcuma, 
pulverized, six ounces; saffron, one ounce ; lard oil, one pint; butter, 
five pounds. 

The butter is first melted and strained through a cloth, and the 
saffron is made into half a pint tincture of saffron. The tincture of 
saffron, butter and curcuma are then placed in a boiler and allowed 
to boil for about fifteen minutes, after which it is all strained through 
a cloth. This strained compound is then put back into the boiler 
and the annottoine and lard oil added, when the whole is allowed to 
boil for about fifteen minutes. Afterward it is strained again through 
a cloth and stirred until cool. 

The amount of coloring thus obtained will be sufficient to color 
about six thousand pounds of butter. 
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Improvement in making Butterine. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 148,767, dated March 17, 1874.] 


“This invention is a process for producing from milk a new article 
of food, the same being a compound formed of curd or cheese and but- 
ter, and which may be used as a substitute for either; and it consists 
in subjecting the milk, in connection with a base of prepared butter, 
to certain chemical action and mechanical agitation, by means of 
which the curd is precipitated, and the oily globules burst and gath- 
ered to form butter. 

In connection with the process, certain essential apparatus is em- 
ployed, which, in connection with the foregoing, will be fully de- 
scribed hereinafter. A general statement of my invention may be 
made as follows: 

A suitable quantity of a base of butter, prepared as will be herein- 
after described in detail, is properly placed within a churn of peculiar 
construction with the yelks of eggs. To this a suitable quantity of 
fresh milk is added, and, by proper instrumentalities, the mass of 
milk and butter is subjected to galvanic action, and also thoroughly 
agitated. By this means a compound is formed resembling fresh but- 
ter in appearance and taste, which is composed of the curd or cheese 
formed from the caseine of the milk and butter gathered from its oily 

lobules. 
; The details of the invention will now be described, with the best 
method known to me of practicing the same. 

The butter employed as the base is prepared in the following man- 
ner: Take, first, an earthenware cylinder or bottomless dish, and pro- 
vide it with a zinc bottom, and also with a similar cover, which latter 
should be perforated to allow the escape of steam or gas. The zinc 
plates forming the bottom and cover are first prepared by coating 
them with saltpetre, which operation may be performed by placing a 
proper quantity of the substance in a tea-kettle, and directing upon 
them a steam jet from the spout. When thus prepared, place in the 
dish a proper quantity of good sweet butter, packing the same loosely, 
or with a space at the bottom. Then place the dish in a flat bottomed 
kettle or pan containing a solution of salt in water, blood warm in 
temperature, in sufficient quantity to make the depth about a quarter 
of an inch when the kettle is in place. A steam jet from a kettle 
spout, or some suitable boiler, should then be applied to the outside 
of the dish at one point of its circumference, and an air-blast from a 
bellows, or other air-blowing mechanism, at the same time at an op- 
posite point, the dish being at the same time revolved ; this operation 
being continued until, by means of the application of heat and air and 
the galvanic action arising from the zine and saltpetre, a certain oil is 
extracted, which would otherwise interfere with the successful practice 
of myinvention. In treating a pound of butter, about one ounce is ex- 
_ tracted, and about five minutes are required to perform the operation. 
The residuum of this process constitutes the base, which I employ in 
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“connection with the milk. In connection with this base of prepared 
butter, I employ the yelks of eggs, for the purpose of obtaining a 
settling action in the milk, and a consequent accumulation of the 
butter in a mass, when the churning process is being performed. 
When one pound of butter is used, two eggs will be the proper pro- 
portion. The yelks of these should be carefully removed from the 
white portions, and be well beaten in a half teaspoonful of salt, which 
is employed for the purpose of cutting them thoroughly. Then strain 
through a linen cloth with luke-warm water, in equal parts by meas- 
ure, or in sufficient quantity to cause the yelks to strain readily, so 
that all stringy substances may be removed. Then mix the egg-yelk 
with the base of prepared butter ; or first apply the butter to the in- 
terior of the churn, and then afterward apply the eggs. This base is 
then placed in the churn, which will now be described. 

Its main body portion is made of ordinary tin, but its bottom is 
composed of a concave zinc plate, as shown in Fig. 1. It is made 
tapering in form, inclining inward from the bottom upward, and its 
lower edge forms a perforated flange, as shown in Fig. 1. It is 
provided near its neck with a flange or rim, having a lip extending 
downward, so that a chamber is formed around the churn to retain the 
steam and heat from the water in the heater ; and it has, also, suita- 
ble cover and a proper convex dasher, having spiral or inclined open- 
ings, as shown. This base of prepared butter is placed in this churn, 
mainly at the bottom, but the side also may be coated by rubbing with 
the hand. The churn, when thus prepared, is allowed to stand thirty 
minutes to permit the butter and egg to become thoroughly incor- 
porated. 

In the meantime, or previous to coating the churn, the heater is 
prepared as follows: This heater consists of a cylindrica] vessel made 
entirely of zinc. Previous to using it it is coated with saltpetre, in a 
manner similar to that before described ; then take a little more than 
a fluid gallon of water, in which has been placed a tablespoonful of 
saltpetre, and reduce the same by boiling to a gallon; then pour the 
same into the heater add a teaspoonful of salt, and stir the whole 
well. When the temperature of this water is about 110 degrees 
Fahrenheit, the milk (one gallon of which should be used with one 
pound of butter) may be poured into the churn, which already con- 
tains the prepared butter and egg-yelk, and the churn then be placed 
in the heater containing the hot solution of saltpetre. The dasher of 
the churn should then be immediately operated, in the usual well- 
known manner, and continued in operation for about the space of 
sixty seconds, more or less, according to the indications, after which 
the churn should be removed and set into the cooler which con- 
sists simply of a cylindrical vessel made of zinc and coated, as before 
described, and contains cold water having a spoonful of salt to the 
gallon. ‘The dasher being still operated for about the space of thirty 
seconds, the churn may be removed, when it will be found that the 


milk has entirely disappeared, and a compound has been produced, 


resembling, in appearance and taste, fresh butter, which may be 
formed and molded in glass molds. 
That portion of the compound which is formed from the mik con- 
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“sists mainly of curd or cheese and butter. After the compound has 
once been made, a portion of it may be employed, if desired, to form 
the base for a new batch. 

If the operation is properly performed, as before described, the re- 
sults will be as set forth, the theory of the operation being, it is be- 
lieved, as follows: The galvanic action arising from the saltpetre bat- 
tery decomposes a portion of the caseine, and consequently, lactic acid 
is formed from the sugar of milk, by means of which the curd is pre- 
cipitated, the mechanical agitation at the same time bursting the oily 
globules, and uniting the compound in one homogeneous mass. 

It will be understood that, while this is a compound composed of 
several elements — butter, cheese, and egg-yelk — it is in no sense an 
adulteration, all the elements being pure and healthful. It is evident 
that it can be produced at a small cost, and that it can be used as a 
substitute for butter. 

It should be understood that in producing this invention much de- 
pends upon immediate action when the right temperature of the liquid 
is obtained in the heater. 

It will be understood that this substance does not resemble fresh 
butter so closely as to deceive persons accustomed to examine the 
same — a marked difference, in fact, upon inspection, distinguishing 
the one from the other.” 


Improvement in Butter-Coloring Compounds. 
[SpecificatIon forming part of Letters-Patent No. 163,610, dated May 25, 1875.] 


“‘T put into a suitable can, which is suspended in a caldron of water, 
fifty pounds of lard, fresh butter or olive-oil, to serve as a body for 
the coloring matters and the antiseptic which I employ. I then take 
three pounds of annotto, and add water to it, and stir until it is about 
the consistency of thin paste, when I add one-half of a pound of cwr- 
cuma (turmeric), and stir it well with the annotto. When thor- 
oughly mixed, I heat the lard, butter, or oil, whichever one of these 
substances it is desired to use, to about 110 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
take about five pounds of it and stir thoroughly with the annotto and 
curcuma, prepared as stated, and put the whole mass into the can 
above referred to, and stir the substances well together, adding at the 
same time five pounds of common salt and three ounces of saltpetre. 
The substances are then brought to a boiling heat, and stirred from 
time to time until the coloring matter is dark enough for use. It 
takes ordinarily from twelve to twenty-four hours to properly cook 
the coloring matter, after which it is poured into cans which can be 
well stopped, and to every ten pounds five fluid ounces of bromo- 
chloralum are added, when it is shaken until cold.” 


Improvement in Processes for Making Artificial Butter. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 173,591, dated February 15, 1876.] 


“ To obtain the oleine and margarine from animal fats, I take any 
given quantity of animal fat, and cause the same to be cut or minced 
by any suitable machine for the purpose, after which I place the fat 
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“in a vessel, and subject it to a heat that will cause the whole mass to 
become fused. I then place the liquid fat in other vessels, and allow 
it to remain and cool until the degree of Fahrenheit is from 80 to 
90 degrees, and when in this state I place a portion in bags of cloth. 
These bags are then placed in a press and subjected to a high pressure, 
which causes the oleine and margarine to free itself from the stearine 
and fibrous tissue. 

rine above shall be known and designated as oleine and margarine 

o. 1. 

The process above described will give the same results as described 
by Chevreaul in Brande’s Work of Chemistry, page 482, and published 
in the year 1829. A 

To obtain the vegetable oleine and margarine, I use any one of the 
following articles of commerce, viz.: oil peanut, oil sweet almonds 
and oil olives. 

To produce the lactic acid, I take fourteen parts cane-sugar, sixty 
parts water, four parts caseine, and five parts chalk. This mixture is 
kept at a temperature of 80 to 95 degrees Fahrenheit for eight or ten 
days, or until it becomes a crystalline paste of lactate lime. This is 
pressed in a cloth, dissolved in hot water and filtered. This solution 
is then concentrated by evaporation. The acid is obtained from this 
lactate by treating it with the equivalent quantity of sulphuric acid 
and filtering from the insoluble gypsum. ‘The solution of lactic acid 
I make as follows: one dram of lactic acid and sixteen ounces water. 

The solution of lactic acid assists digestion, it prevents the product 
from becoming deteriorated before use, and it assists also in giving the 
product a butyraceous consistency. By the use of lactic acid all 
putrefactive and catalytic action is arrested, which action would take 
place if such acid were not added, and by this means there is prepared 
an article which is fit for use at any time, and which will preserve its 
original state and flavor. 

To obtain the loppered cream or milk, I take the cream as obtained 
from the surface of milk, or milk as obtained from the cow, and place 
it in open vessels, and allow it to remain until the putrefactive and 
catalytic action has taken place. When in this state it will be ready 
for use. 

To obtain the margarine from the oleine and margarine No. 1, I 
take a given quantity of oleine and margarine designated as No. 1, 
and place it in a water bath, and subject it to heat until the same 
assumes a semi-liquid state; then I place 1t in bags of cloth. These 
bags are then placed in a press and subjected to a high pressure, when 
the oleine will free itself from the margarine. 

The above shall be known and designated as oleine No. 2. 

I find that the composition of butter made from cows’ milk, accord- 
ing to Robin, Verdeil, and described by Dalton in his work of Human 
Physiology, page 320, and published in the year i867, is as follows: 
In one hundred parts—- margarine, sixty-eight parts ; oleine, thirty 
parts ; butyrine, two parts; and it being a fact that butter made from 
cows’ milk does not contain the same proportion of oleine and mar- 
garine in summer as in winter, it having a larger proportion of oleine 
in winter, and having described the several articles that I use, and to 
enable others skilled in the art to make and use my discovery or inven- 
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“‘tion, I will now give my improved process for making butter for 
winter and summer use, 

To manufacture butter for table use in the winter by my improved 
process, I take and place in a suitable vessel nine parts of oleine No. 
2, one part of fruit or nut oil, one part of solution lactic acid, one 
part of loppered cream or milk, as hereinbefore described. I then 
cause the same to be rapidly agitated with a revolving skeleton beater 
until the whole assumes the consistence of butter made of cream taken 
from cows’ milk, after which I add coloring matter, and then remove 
the mass upon a table or other suitable receptacle, and then work it 
until all the fluid portions are expressed. I then add salt to suit the 
taste, when it will be ready for use. 

To manufacture the above for summer use, I take and place in a 
suitable vessel nine parts of oleine and margarine No. 1, one part of 
margarine as obtained from No. 1, one part of solution lactic acid, one 
part of loppered cream or milk, as hereinbefore described, and proceed 
as Ido in making the same for winter use.” 


Preservation of butter. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 226,467, dated April 13, 1880.] 


“Tn carrying out my invention I take of glacial metaphosphoric acid 
in solution, say, twenty-four grains of acid for every pound of butter. 
This solution I thoroughly mix, blend and incorporate with the but- 
ter by any suitable means. ‘The preservative process is then complete 
and the butter thus prepared may be placed in any suitable vessel for 
domestic or commercial purposes. 

Instead of applying the glacial metaphosphoric acid in solution, I 
may apply it in a solid crushed state. 

The strength of the solution will vary according to circumstances 
and requirement — say from three drams to one ounce to the ounce 
of water. 

I would observe thatitis preferable that the butter should be treated 
with the preservative agent as soon after it is taken from the churn as 
possible, and that the butter be thoroughly freed from buttermilk ; 
also that the flavor will be improved by the addition of a small quan- 
tity of salt. 

Having now described the nature of my invention and in what 
manner the same is or may be performed, [I would have it distinctly 
understood that I do not confine myseif to the relative proportions 
hereinbefore given, as such may be varied to suit various kinds of 
butter, the length of time for which it is desired-to preserve the but- 
ter, the atmospheric conditions under which it is prepared and other 
causes. The proportion of the preservative agent will not, however, 
in any case exceed one dram to one pound of butter. 

I am aware that phosphates and phosphites have been long known 
as antiseptics, and also that metaphosphoric acid in solution has been 
proposed as a preservative for fish, vegetables and fruits, and for hard- 
ening fats by being melted therewith. Such I do not claim as my in- 
vention, nor would such means or methods be applicable to the pres- 
ervation of butter. 

The mechanical admixture of the metaphosphoric acid with the 
butter as carried out in practicing my invention effects the preserva- 
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“tion of the butter by bringing the reagent in contact with the caseine 
and other substances which would otherwise putrefy.” 


Substitute for butter. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 236,483, dated January 11, 1881.] 


“J first separate the oleine and margarine from the stearine by any 
known method —for example, by mincing and melting the fat, and 
then pressing it in bags of open texture. I next place the oleomarga- 
rine thus obtained with an alkaline solution, preferably in the follow- 
ing proportions: To eighty pounds of oleomargarine twenty pounds 
of water and eight ounces of bicarbonate of soda. I next agitate the 
oleomargarine and the alkaline solution together until the oil globules 
of the former are thoroughly mixed with the alkaline solution and 
partly saponified by the action of said alkali. I then add to the oleo- 
margarine thus partly saponified a small quantity of butyric acid, 
preferably in the proportion of one dram to every hundred pounds. 
This gives to the article such a fine flavor that even an expert can 
scarcely distinguish it from excellent dairy butter. Of course the 
proportion of butyric acid thus added may be varied to.suit the re- 
quirements of each particular article or the tastes of certain classes 
of purchasers. 

This process, as above described, avoids the use of milk and conse- 
quently the presence of caseine. When this latter element is present 
in any considerable quantities a lactic fermentation often occurs, con- 
tinuing until the caseine is all converted into butyric acid. Now, a 
large amount of said acid will make the compound rancid, although 
a small amount will flavor without injuring it; hence, by lispensing 
with caseine and substituting therefor a slight flavor of butyric acid, 
I have greatly improved the article produced.” 

Process of making artificial butter. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No, 266,568, dated October 24, 1882. ] 


“T take pure leaf lard that has parted with all its animal heat and 
divide it minutely in a grinding or hashing apparatus. It is next 
heated sufficiently to liquefy the lard proper, and is then passed through 
a series of strainers thereby separating the lard from the tissues inter- 
mingled with it in the leaf. It is then treated with coloring-matter 
such as is commonly used in the making of dairy butter. When it 
has received a satisfactory color it is poured into tanks containing a 
strong cold brine, sufficient in quantity to immerse the lard, which is 
solidified almost immediately by the cold water. In this brine the 
lard remains for thirty-six hours, and under the operation of the brine 
parts with a large proportion of those elements that impart to it the 
characteristic flavor which makes it unacceptable to sensitive palates. 
After remaining in the brine thirty-six hours it is taken out and 
placed on tables or shelves of ash which are kept scrupulously clean. 
Here it is covered with salt and remains in this condition another 
thirty-six hours, the salt absorbing all that remainder of odorizing 
matter which was not separated by the brine, and leaving the lard 
free from peculiar taste or smell. The clarified lard is then heated 
again in suitable vessels sufficiently to liquefy it, its temperature 
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“ being raised to about one hundred and thirty degrees Fahrenheit, and 
is then thoroughly mixed by stirring with about an equal quantity of 
lukewarm pure buttermilk and about one-sixth of its weight of clari- 
fied tallow, a minute quantity of pepsin (about one ounce to a hun- 
dred pounds of the lard) being also added, and haying the effect to 
separate any remainder of nitrogenous matter and leave the fats pure. 
The mixture having been completely effected, the liquid is left to stand 
long enough for the buttermilk and foreign substances to precipitate, 
the temperature being meanwhile maintained at a height sufficient to 
keep the lard liquid. The buttermilk having completely settled, the 
mixture of lard and tallow is dipped off and poured into a vessel con- 
taining a quantity of pure dairy butter about half as much, by weight, 
as the lard. This butter has been previously reduced by a chopping 
apparatus to comparatively fine particles, being warmed just enough 
to make this reduction practicable. With this comminuted butter the 
liquid compound of lard and tallow is thoroughly stirred, so as to make 
of the whole a semi-fluid mass of about the consistency of gruel. 
When the mixture is complete it is poured into a vessel containing a 
sufficient quantity of cold water to immerse it. Here it is thoroughly 
worked with the hands till it becomes of a uniform consistency like 
that of soft butter, this result being promoted by the already-mentioned 
admixture of tallow with the lard. 

The mass is then put into a butter working apparatus, where it is 
. salted and the water and any remains of buttermilk worked out of it 
in the usual way. The result isacomparatively inexpensive substance 
having all the nutritive properties of butter, and being at the same 
time perfectly sightly and palatable, and necessarily free from any ad- 
mixture of deleterious matter, nothing having been put in at any 
point of the process but familiar food substances, except a perfectly 
neutral coloring, such as is an ingredient of nearly all dairy butter, 
and pepsin, which is a substance native to the stomach.” 


Compound to be Used in the Place of Butter for Cooking Purposes. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 258,992, dated June 6, 1882. ] 


“T take what is known as ‘caul’ and ‘kidney’ beef suets and trim 
the same carefully, and then pass the same through a cutter or such 
process as will soften and prepare the suets for easy rendering. I then 
place the same in steam-jacket kettles or other vessels to be heated and 
subject the mass to heat of about 150 degrees Fahrenheit, and keep 
the same in constant agitation until the whole is sufficiently rendered. 
To purify and give a flavor to the oil, and also to hasten the settling 
of the scraps, I introduce dnring the process of rendering about one 
three-hundredth part of ground or powdered slippery-elm bark. After 
the scraps are settled I then draw off the clear oil thus prepared for 
use in thecompound. TJalso take refined cotton-seed oil or any equiva- 
lent vegetable oil and place the same in steam-jacket kettles or other 
vessels to be heated, and while the same is being heated I mix into the 
oil about one-seventieth or one-eightieth part of slippery-elm bark 
powdered or gronnd. This serves both to purify the oil and to im- 
prove its flavor. I then subject the same to heat of about 190 or 200 
degrees Fahrenheit for about one and a half hour, and during the pro- 
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*¢cess I cause the mass to be constantly agitated. I then remove the 
steam from the kettle and leave the oil to cool for about eight or ten 
hours, and then draw off the oil ready for use in the compound. I 
then take about sixty-eight parts of the prepared cotton-seed oil and 
twenty-eight parts of the prepared beef suet oil and add thereto about 
five parts of beef-stearine, and place the mass in steam-jacket or other 
vessels and heat the same to about 160 degrees Fahrenheit, constantly 
agitating or stirring the same for about half an hour. It is then pre- 
pared to be drawn off into a cooling-tank, and should be kept in con- 
stant agitation all the while until it is cooled to about the consistency 
of cream. The compound may then be drawn off into packages suita- 
ble for the market. The compound thus treated will harden to about 
the consistency of lard. 

The compound thus formed is found to be superior to and more 
economical than butter or lard for all cooking purposes, and this 
method of purifying and settling the scraps of suets and purifying the 
oils by means of slippery-elm is new and useful. Slippery-elm as ap- 
plied also at the same time corrects the disagreeable odors arising from 
the oils and imparts an agreeable and pleasant odor when the com- 
pound is used.” 


Process in Making Artificial Butter. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 263,199, dated August 22, 1882. 


‘¢ My invention relates to the manufacture of artificial or oleomar- 
garine butter; and it consists in first purifying what is commercially 
known as ‘leaf-lard,’ usually put up in kegs, firkins and casks, which 
purification is accomplished by first washing the leaf-lard, then cut- 
ting and mincing the same in a suitable machine, and then placing 
the cut and minced lard in a vessel capable of being heated, so as to 
melt or fuse the lard, which is then strained by being forced through 
a fine sieve, whereby it is substantially freed of all fiber. The lard 
which has passed through the sieve is then subjected to the action of 
cold water to which has been previously added and thoroughly stirred 
a quantity of borax and nitric acid, about in the proportions herein- 
after specified. By treating the lard in this solution, composed of 
water, borax and nitric aci?, the effect is to further cleanse the lard 
and make it partake of or assume a clear white color free of all odor 
and almost perfectly tasteless. After being subjected to this treatment 
the mass is removed and thoroughly rewashed in cold water, preferably 
in a separate and distinct vessel from that previously employed, 
whereby the product becomes a purified or deodorized leaf-lard, its 
characteristics being that it is of a beautiful color —a clear white — 
perfectly odorless, remarkably solid, and free from the disagreeable 
taste usually present with lard. Arriving at this stage of the process, 
a certain minute quantity of nitric acid is added to the water and in- 
corporated with a certain quantity of the purified or deodorized lard 
to further strengthen the solution, and this mode of treatment and 
addition of nitric acid are continued as mass after mass of the purified 
or deodorized lard is prepared, the operation being continued until the 
product assumes a clear white color, void of odor and taste. The 
product thus obtained is mixed with oleomargarine, which is now a 
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« commercial article and readily obtained in the market, and when all is 
thoroughly mixed the mass is subjected to heat—say to about 95 
degrees Fahrenheit. After having been so mixed and heated it is 
ready for the churn, where milk and sugar are added, and after the 
churning operation it is conveyed to a refrigerated receptacle, where 
it is instantly solidified, after which it is salted and subjected to a roll- 
ing or mixing action for the purpose of impregnating it with a desired 
quantity of salt, which renders it ready for the market, capable of 
being made into rolls, blocks, or any desired shape. 

In practicing my invention I purchase in open market fresh leaf- 
lard, and after having thoroughly washed it cause it to be cut up and 
minced in a suitable machine. ‘The washed and minced lard is then 
placed into a vessel and subjected to a heat that will cause the mass to 
become thoroughly fused. ‘The vessels are then prepared, which may 
be designated as ‘Nos. 1, 2 and 3.’ In Nos. 1 and 2 there is placed 
about sixty gallons of ice-water, and in the first named (No. 1) there 
should be mixed about three ounces pulverized borax and three ounces 
nitric acid. 'The washed and melted lard is then run through a fine 
sieve into the vessel designated ‘ No. 3,’ for the purpose of separating 
the fiber. Of the lard thus washed there is then taken, say, about 
one hundred and fifty pounds at a time, which is thoroughly washed 
in the vessel designated ‘No. 1,’ which causes it to solidify, from 
whence it is taken and placed in-vessel designated ‘ No. 2,’ where it is 
rewashed and thoroughly cleansed. When each one hundred and fifty 
pounds has passed through this process there is added, in addition to 
the cold water, one ounce nitric acid to maintain the strength of the 
solution, as the first-treated quantity deprives the solution of a portion 
of its strength, and this addition of nitric acid is continued until all 
the lard prepared for the purpose has passed through the process. 
Should the water become milky-white, the ice-water vessels should be 
emptied and the solution made over again. The result obtained is a 
beautiful clear, white, odorless and tasteless product, which I call 
‘ deodorized lard.’ 

My process of manufacturing oleomargarine butter and its various 
treatments in various stages are about as follows: Oleomargarine oi] — 
a commercial article—is procured, and about one thousand pounds 
placed in a tank, to which is added from five to fifty per cent of the 
purified or deordorized lard, according to the state of the climate, and 
all is then subjected to a heat of about 95 degrees Fahrenheit. When 
sufficiently heated it is run into or conveyed to a suitable churn, where 
milk or cream, or both, are added, together with dissolved sugar and 
sufficient coloring-matter familiar to dairymen or those skilled in such 
arts. After the churning operation, which should last about thirty 
minutes, it is run off into a box containing ice or ice-water, or other 
suitable refrigerant, which causes the entire mass to solidify almost in- 
stantly, and when reduced to this solid condition it is conveyed to 
tables prepared for the purpose, whereon it is salted to suit the taste, 
where it is allowed to remain from twelve to twenty-four hours. It is 
then passed through rollers for the purpose of uniformly mixing the 
salt. The article is then ready to be packed in any desirable shape. 

The result of the above process is the production of a uniform 
article in every respect resembling the finest quality of butter, which 
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‘will not become rancid or crumble or break down in warm or cold 
weather. 

I am aware that crude fat has been treated at a temperature of 140 
to 145 degrees Fahrenheit in contact with common salt, saltpetre, 
borax, and boracic and salicylic acids, withdrawing the separated fat 
and incorporating therewith a second and smaller charge of the above 
chemicals, with the addition of boracic acid; and I am also aware that 
fat has been separated from the stearine and from the oleine by sub- 
jecting it successively to the action of solutions of sugar of lead, 
alum, bicarbonate of potash, and nitrate of soda, and to mechanical 
pressure; and I am also aware that it is not new to purify and bleach 
tallow, lard and other fatty matter by subjecting the same in succes- 
sion to the action of sulphuric acid, alum, and atmospheric air, 
whether the air be or be not charged with vapor of salt.” 


Manufacture of Artificial Butter. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 263,042, dated August 22, 1882. ] 


“T have discovered that by the use of the more infusible part of veg- 
etable oils extracted from said vegetable oils by subjecting them to 
pressure at a temperature sufficient to allow the more fusible portions 
to run off, leaving the more infusible portions of the vegetable oils, 
composed mainly of vegetable stearine with some margarine, in the 
bags. It is this more infusible substance that I mix with the animal 
oleomargarine obtained by what is called the ‘Mége process,’ or 
analogous processes. 

I mix my materials above. described with animal oleomargarine be- 
fore the emulsionizing process with the milk, ete., takes place —in 
the Mége process — by melting it and mixing it into the animal oleo- 
margarine, also in the melted condition, I add from about ten to 
forty per cent of this material. A Jarger proportion may be used in 
winter than in summer. The advantages of this material are that it 
unites thoroughly with the animal oleomargarine and imparts to the 
whole compound a more butter-like texture than can be otherwise ob- 
tained. 

The vegetable stearine to be used can be obtained from any pure 
vegetable, seed, or nut oils by pressing them at a temperature as above 
set forth, or it may be obtained in the market at times as vegetable 
stearine. I prefer that obtained from pressing cotton-seed oil, benne- 
oil, or mustard-seed oil. The vegetable oil may be purified or refined 
before pressure, or what I call the ‘vegetable stearine,’ may be puri- 
fied after being extracted from the vegetable oil.” 


Artificial Cream. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No, 264,516, dated September 19, 1882. ] 


“In carrying out our invention we take olive, lard, oleomargarine, or 
butter oils, or other animal or vegetable oils, of suitable quality, and 
with each pound of oil incorporate from two to three pounds of milk. 
In daily practice we prefer to take one part of oil and two parts of 
sweet skim-milk. The oil and milk are preferably heated in separate 
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‘*vessels to from 112 degrees to 150 degrees Fahrenheit. When the 
proper temperature has been attained a stream is drawn from each 
vessel to a suitable emulsion or disintegrating-machine in which the 
mechanical incorporation or admixture of the oil and milk is effected. 
The machine which we have successfully employed for this purpose is 
described in Letters-Patent No. 238,091, granted to Wm. Cooley, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1881; but any other machine adapted to effect a thorough 
disintegration and admixture of the milk and oil, so as to cause them 
to blend with each other in the formation of an artificial cream may 
be used, if desired. The heated milk and oil should be introduced to 
the machine simultaneously in suitable proportions, and for this pur- 
pose the stream of milk drawn from its separate vessel is preferably of 
about twice the volume of oil drawn from its vessel. 

By the mechanical admixture or mingling of the oil and milk, every 
globule of oil is coated with the caseine contained in the milk, and as 
caseine is the heaviest constituent of the milk, the specific gravity of 
the oil thus inclosed therein is practically increased, so that the emul- 
sion or artificial cream thus produced may be put into a large mass of 
milk without liability of the oil separating and rising to the surface, 
as would ordinarily be the result from a simple mixture of oil and 
milk. The oil globules, each separately inclosed in its sack of caseine, 
thus remain thoroughly incorporated in the artificial cream, of which 
they form a part, so that the entire mass of milk to which such arti- 
ficial cream is added may be treated with rennet, coagulated in the 
usual time without haste, and cheese made in the same manner as 
when made from milk by ordinary methods. 

This artificial cream differs from all other emulsions on account of 
its contained oil being so finely and evenly divided and so uniformly 
distributed throughout the milk in such fine particles or infinitestimal 
atoms that when the compound or ‘cream’ is put into a thin fluid 
even it will not separate or rise to the surface quickly, as would be 
the case with ordinary emulsions. It is obvious that if the atoms or 
particles of oleaginous material were larger, and not so evenly dis- 
tributed, their buoyancy would be sufficient to cause them to separate 
and rise to the surface quickly. By reason of this minute subdivision 
of an oleaginous material, and its thorough blending with the caseine 
of the milk, which coats each globule of oil, we are therefore enabled 
to produce an artificial cream that can be treated and used in every 
respect the same as natural cream. 

It will therefore be seen that the artificial cream can be readily 
manufactured at one factory and then taken to cheese-factories in 
other places, not too remote, where it may be added to milk and made 
into cheese without any separation of the oil. 

We have also made butter from this artificial cream by making the 
cream one day, then setting it aside for twenty-four hours, or until it 
has become acid, the same as cream is ordinarily treated and then 
churning the artificial cream for butter. 

We have also taken the artificial cream and put it into a quantity 
of new milk, and then let the mixture ‘set’ twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours, the real cream and the artificial cream coming to the surface 
of the milk together. We have then taken off all the cream thus pro- 
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“duced and treated it exactly as if it had all been real or natural cream 
—that is, we have kept it twenty-four hours, until it became acid, 
and then churned it, obtaining real fine butter that was very difficult 
to detect from the finest creamery products. 

We are aware that cheese has been made from skim-milk and oil 
mixed together; but not by first producing an artificial cream. Prac- 
tical success has not attended the putting of oil directly into the en- 
tire mass of milk and then trying to confine the oil by the action of 
something to coagulate the milk quickly, thereby attempting to catch 
the oil and hold it, so to speak, in the mass of milk. The results of 
such attempts show that much of the oil is released and cannot be 
worked into the cheese. 

We do not claim the manufacture of cheese from an admixture of 
milk and fat with rennet added, as that is covered by the patent to H. 
O. Freeman, No. 136,051, dated February 18, 1873. Neither do we 
claim butter made instantly from an admixture of milk and oil, as 
described in the patents of H. Mége, No. 146,012, reissued September 
24, 1878, No. 8,424, and G. Cosine, No. 173,591, dated February 15, 
1876. Nor do we claim the addition of an oleaginous material — such 
as cream, melted butter or lard —to a curd prepared from buttermilk, 
as described in the patent to Wm. Cooley, No. 241,788, dated May 24, 
1881. We do believe, however, that we have invented an important 
and valuable substitute for cream as an article that can be used and 
treated as real cream ; and, further, that by the use of such artificial 
cream a great deal finer quality of cheese can be made with skim-milk 
than has heretofore been obtained ; and we also claim that by putting 
this artificial cream into new.milk and allowing both the real cream 
and the artificial to rise to the surface together, setting from twelve 
to thirty-six hours, and then treating the entire amount of cream so 
obtained as is usual in making butter, we get a product made up from 
one-half to three-fourths oil and the balance real butter, which pro- 
duct it is difficult to distinguish from the finest butter made entirely 
from pure cream; and we can also produce a good, fair article of arti- 
ficial butter much better than real butter that is so often strong and 
frowy by making an artificial cream of one part oil and two or three 
parts milk, treating this cream the same as real cream — that is, keep- 
ing it until it is slightly acid and then churning it in any of the ordi- 
nary churns employed to make real butter; or the artificial cream 
may be churned immediately, if desired. 

It will be understood that we do not limit ourselves to making an 
artificial cream from fat or oil and skim-milk, as an excellent article 
may be made from new milk and animal or vegetable oil; and we 
have also made the artificial cream from buttermilk and oil; but.in 
this case the product is apt to have the flavor of the buttermilk.” 


Manufacture of Artificial Butter or Oleomargarine. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No, 265,833, dated October 10, 1852. ] 
“Tt is my object to avoid the use of vegetable oils and the like com- 


monly used for the purpose of preventing oleomargarine butter from 
becoming crumbly at low temperatures, and also to obtain -a larger 
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‘‘yield from milk or cream of the creamy substance which should be 
mixed with oleomargarine oil to produce a good quality of artificial 
butter. Theagent with which I treat both the milk and the oil is sal- 
soda deprived of its water, and the manner in which I proceed is as 
follows: I take ordinary sal-soda which I grind or pulverize into a fine 
powder, then spread out in a room, the temperature of which should 
be kept at about one hundred degrees Fahrenheit. At the end of 
about twenty-four hours the sal-soda will become white and the water 
contained in it will have evaporated. 

Preparation of the milk.— Of this prepared sal-soda I take about six 
ounces to a can of milk containing about ten gallons, ‘The milk con- 
taining this proportion of the sal-soda should be kept for about twelve 
hours in a room of a temperature of sixty-two degrees Fahrenheit. 
The action of the prepared sal-soda will run the milk to about seventy 
degrees Fahrenheit. At the end of the twelve hours the milk will 
appear slightly thickened and will have a slightly salty taste. I then 
churn this product about five minutes, until it becomes foamy or 
cream-like, taking care not to carry the operation so far as to allow 
any butter globules to appear. By this process of treating the milk I 
obtain a larger percentage out of the milk, and the creamy substance 
is perfectly sweet. ‘The residue whey or buttermilk is drawn off slowly, 
leaving the creamy substance entirely free therefrom. 

Treatment of the oil.—I take of oleomargarine oil about two hun- 
dred pounds in a cold, liquid state. To this I add eight ounces of the 
prepared sal-soda, and agitate them thoroughly until the mass becomes 
mushy and of a whitish cream color. The soda is by this time thor- 
oughly intermingled with the oi]. I then melt the oil so prepared 
until it becomes a liquid. It will be perfectly clear and no sediment 
will be found remaining. I then run the oil thus prepared into the 
churn containing the prepared creamy substance above described and 
churn for about thirty minutes. I then add coloring, churn five min- 
utes longer, then remove the mass from the churn, place it on tables 
and salt. The product will be perfectly sweet and of the consistency 
of natural butter, and also having the same grain without that greasy 
and heavy appearance usually to be seen in oleomargarine. 

My product will be light in weight and wili yield a larger volume 
in bulk, owing to the action of the sal-soda, and also to the addition 
of the milk as prepared which would otherwise be lost in whey or but- 
termilk. 

Oleomargarine so prepared will keep sweet and retain the salt longer 
than ordinary artificial butter. Besides this the granular formation 
of the oil is broken, and hence it avoids the crumbling which is a 
great detriment to oleomargarine in winter, and enables me to dis- 
pense with use of any substances — such as vegetable oils, etc. — com- 
monly used to prevent its crumbling.” 


Compound for Culinary Use. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 264,545, dated September 19, 1882.] 


“In a suitable tank or vessel, preferably a steam-jacket kettle, I 
place eight parts of water and twelve parts of stearine obtained from 
animal fats or vegetable oils, and subject the same to a boiling heat 
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“for about one hour. While the mass is boiling I place therein, to each 
one hundred pounds of stearine, five pounds of fine salt and one-half 
a pound of powdered orris root. This boiling of the stearine in water 
serves to cleanse it of all impurities, while the orris root deodorizes it 
and imparts an agreeable flavor thereto. After boiling the mass the 
specified time the heat is withdrawn, and it is then allowed to stand 
for about half an hour, when the stearine is drawn off into a suitable 
tank or vessel, to be afterward used in the compound. I next place 
in a suitable tank or vessel, preferably a steam-jacket kettle, refined 
cotton-seed oil or an equivalent vegetable oil, and subject the same to 
a heat of 150 degrees to 190 degrees Fahrenheit, keeping it constantly 
agitated, and during this heating process I stir into the mass and 
thoroughly incorporate therewith powdered orris-root, in the propor- 
tion of one pound of orris-root to each one hundred pounds of oil. 
This heating process, which serves to deodorize and flavor the oil, is 
continued for about one hour, after which the heat is withdrawn and 
the oil allowed to stand until it is thoroughly settled and cooled. The 
oi] thus treated is then drawn off into a suitable tank or vessel, pref- 
erably a steam-jacket kettle, and united or mixed with the aforesaid 
purified and deodorized stearine, in the proportion of seventy-five 
parts of oil to twenty-five parts of stearine, and the mass is then sub- 
jected to a heat of about 150 degrees Fahrenheit and kept constantly 
agitated for thirty to sixty minutes until the ingredients are thor- 
oughly united or commingled. The compound is then drawn off into 
smaller tanks or churns, and churned for about half an hour at a 
temperature of 90 degrees to 120 degrees Fahrenheit, and it is then 
drawn off into cans, pails, tubs, tierces, or other packages, and is then 
ready for the market. 

I have found thas orris-root has a peculiar fitness, and is especially 
adapted for the purpose of deodorizing and flavoring the compound, 
as it possesses a much more delicate and agreeable flavor and odor and 
is more pleasant to the taste than any other substance heretofore used 
for flavoring compounds of this description, and consequently my im- 
proved compound is thereby rendered more appetizing and its market 
value proportionately enhanced.” 


Artificial Butter and Method of Making the Same. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 266,580, dated October 24, 1882.] 


“The ingredients of my improved compound consist of hog’s lard, 
fresh. beef-suet, cream butter and glycerine, together with a due pro- 
portion of salt and water, and suitable coloring matter. These in- 
gredients enter into the compound in substantially the following pro- 
portions, viz. : Lard, fifty to sixty per cent; butter, thirty to thirty- 
five per cent; beef suet, five to ten per cent; glycerine, one to twe 
per cent; salt and water together, five to ten per cent, and annotto or 
other coloring matter in due quantity to give the desired complexion 
to the product. 
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Coloring Compound for Artificial Butter. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 266,417, dated October 24, 1882.] 


“To about four hundred pounds of oleomargarine oil, when mixed 
with genuine butter and sour milk, or cream, sweet or sour, in the 
usual proportions, I add, after the usual churning, four pounds of the 
following mixture, after the same has been thoroughly mixed — that 
isto say: Fifty parts of sugar, finely powdered ; thirty parts of glycer- 
ine, the purer the better. If the glycerine be not pure, then must take 
proportionately more. After the powdered sugar and the glycerine 
have been thoroughly mixed, add thereto twenty parts of annotto 
color, and thoroughly mix it with the previous mixture of sugar and 
glycerine until the mass forms a homogeneous mass or paste-like body. 
The above proportions are proportions by weight. This mixture is 
put into the churn containing the previously churned oil and milk or 
cream, and also at the same time add about three pounds of oil of ben, 
and the churning is then continued about ten or fifteen minutes 
longer. The product is then treated as usual. 

The results of using my coloring compound are that, owing to the 
annotto having been thoroughly mixed with the dissolved sugar and 
glycerine, it has become completely mingled with them, coloring their 
entire mass. Therefore, when put into the churn, there being such a 
large body of coloring matter, every portion of the contents of the 
churn is more completely brought into contact with the coloring mat- 
ter; also, the sugar adds a more perfect butter-like taste to the pro- 
duct, and the glycerine and oil of ben remove the tendency which these 
artificial butter-like bodies have to become flaky, brittle or granular, 
so that when spread with the knife it is hard and of a tallowy texture, 
instead of smooth like genuine butter.” 


Substitute for Lard. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 266,778, dated October 31, 1882. } 


“<< A new and useful article of manufacture, which we have named 
‘Oleard, of which the following is a clear, full and exact description. 

We take, say, about seventy parts of cotton-seed, or any suitable 
vegetable oil, prepared by emulsifying with about ten parts of wheaten 
or other wholesome farinaceous flour, the latter being first thoroughly 
cooked with about sixteen parts of water and four parts of salt. If 
any watery substance should remain after emulsion, it must be sepa- 
rated by freezing, as in an ordinary ice-cooler or in any convenient 
manner, and the oleard is then canned and ready for the market, and 
is a cheap and delicious substitute for lard.” 


Substitute for Butter. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 266,777, dated October 31, 1882. ] 


“Take of crude or refined cotton-seed oil, or any other suitable veg- 
etable oil (preferably the former), say, about twenty gallons, and heat 
it to 90 degrees Fahrenheit (more or less) by means of steam coils, 
and then add slowly about one gallon of caustic soda at about 40 
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“ degrees barometer, while the whole is being violently agitated. With 
specially heavy oils it is not necessary sometimes to add more than 
half a gallon of the caustic soda to bring the oil toa light straw color. 
The mixture is then allowed to settle and the supernatant oil is sepa- 
rated by decantation. About seventy-five parts of the oil thus pre- 
pared is then emulsified with about twenty parts of corn starch, or any 
other wholesome farinaceous flour ; but we prefer the corn starch, the 
same having first been thoroughly cooked in salt and water of the 
strength of five parts of salt to twenty parts of water. Thorough in- 
corporation can be accomplished in a large mortar with heavy pestle, 
worked by any well known power. The coloring material should be 
added before working in the mortar. After having been thus pre- 
pared, the whole mass should be transferred to a suitable churn and 
churned in the usual manner. Then place it in a suitable vessel and 
work the “oil milk” thoroughly out of the mass and add the flavor- 
ing, preferably using six drops of butyric ether to the gallon, and the 
mass becomes what we term ‘‘ butteroid” —a most excellent and 
wholesome vegetable substitute for butter.” 


Manufacture of Artificial Butter. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 267,637, dated November 14, 1882. ] 


“ My invention consists in the improved process of combining, under 
peculiar conditions hereinafter described, certain old ingredients — 
to-wit, sweet cream, oleomargarine or oil derived from tallow, an oil 
derived from lard or hog fat, and an oil derived from butter, all of 
which oils are rendered without cooking from the stock used at the 
low temperature of about ninety degrees, with the aid of pressure as 
hereinafter described, and which are mixed with one or more vegeta- 
ble oils —such as the oil of sesame or benne, or oil of sunflower seed, 
or cotton seed, together with salt, ice and coloring matter — as, for 
instance, annotto or annottoine, as used in coloring butter. The pro- 
portions of these ingredients will be determined by the temperature 
of the season in which the article is made as hereinafter set forth. 

Before describing the mixing of the ingredients, however, and their 
treatment after mixing, I will proceed to specify the manner of ob- 
taining the ingredients or certain of them. 

To obtain the sweet cream I take fresh milk and allow it to stand 
until the animal heat is extracted, and then place it in a deep narrow 
vessel surrounded by water kept at a temperature of about forty de- 
grees or forty-five degrees Fahrenheit, and after leaving it in this ves- 
sel for a period of from six to ten hours, more or less, I draw away 
the milk while still sweet and leave the cream also sweet. 

To obtain oil of tallow I take the soft part —or what is known as 
the “caul” —from rough tallow or intestinal fat of the cow or beef 
and hash it very fine in a sausage-hasher or other suitable machine, 
and placing it in small quantities — of about five pounds — in cloths, 
subject it to heavy pressure in a room heated to about ninety degrees 
Fahrenheit, when the oil will flow without having resort to cooking. 

I obtain the oil of lard by taking leaf lard or the intestinal fat of 
hogs and treat it in the same way as I do the tallow. 

My object in rendering these oils by hashing and pressure is to avoid 
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“cooking and the subjecting of them to any greater heat than milk is 
subjected to in its elaboration within the cow. 

The oil of butter I obtain by subjecting butter to pressure in the 
same way that I do the oil of tallow, with the exception that I do not 
hash the material. 

The oil of lard is used to soften the lard of tallow while the oil of 
butter, together with the vegetable oils mentioned, is used to give tex- 
ture and a butter like appearance to the compound. I use annotto or 
annottoine to color the product and salt to give it flavor.” 


Process of Treating Butter. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 327,636, dated October 6, 1885.) 


“To each gallon of milk used I add certain ingredients in about 
the proportions named, as follows: One gallon of milk, one teaspoon- 
ful of white wine rennet, one teaspoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful 
of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful bicarbonate of soda, five grains of 
bicarbonate potassium, ten grains of alum, four pounds of good but- . 
ter. These ingredients, in about the proportions herein stated, are 
placed in a churn of any usual or desired construction and agitated in 
the usual manner, and the butter will be produced in much less time 
than usual, and all the solid matter withdrawn from the fluid leaving 
only a thin water as a residue.” 


Improvement in Making Butter. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 68,639, dated September 10, 1867. ] 


“‘T take one pint of warm new milk. If not warm from the cow 
warm it to about that degree. This measure of milk will weigh about 
one pound. ‘To this are added, while warm, the yolks of two eggs 
which is then thoroughly beaten together until fully and evenly mixed. 
To this is now added one pound of good common butter. If the but- 
ter is hard soften it to the consistency of that just churned; put the 
whole into a churn, if the quantity being made is large, or if a small 
mass, aS now under consideration, it may be beaten up in a bowl until 
the materials have become combined and solid which will take from 
ten to fifteen minutes. At this time all the milk will have wholly 
disappeared and become incorporated with the butter, and which will 
now, in appearance, be like new made butter, possessing the same 
unadhesive character, so that it will come from the churn freely, leav- 
ing nothing behind as a residual product. The butter can now be 
salted and worked up into rolls or pats in the ordinary way.” 


Process of Manufacturing Oleomargarine Butter. 
[Specification forming part of Letters-Patent No. 264,714, dated September 19, 1881.] 


‘<The feature that characterizes my invention, so far as concerns 
the preparation of the compound of milk or cream and oleomargarine, 
is that I preliminarily prepare the soured milk or cream by only half 
churning it, by which I mean churning until the liquid thickens, but 
stopping the churning operation before butter comes, then separating 
the whey or thin liquid from the thicker part, and then mixing the 
latter substance only with the oil. This substance, of course, is not 
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‘curds, nor is it either sour milk or butter. It is a creamy substance 
resembling the beaten white of an egg, but of somewhat thicker con- 
sistency, and is so light that it floats upon the oil. I find that this 
substance amalgamates with the oil during the churning operation 
and seemingly becomes an integral part of it, for when the resulting 


product is heated the two do not separate, nor does the product have 


a spotted appearance. It also imparts a flavor of natural butter to the 
product, and does not become rancid. 

That my invention may be better understood, I will proceed to 
describe more in detail the manner in which I now prefer to practice it : 

I take the milk or cream, sour it, and after souring it cool it with 
ice. This lowers its temperature and causes a distinct separation of 
the fatty portion from the residue or whey. I then place the milk or 
cream in a churn and churn for about five minutes, until it gets thick, 
but is nevertheless free from butter particles or globules. It is essen- 
tial that the churning operation should cease before reaching the latter 
point. The whey or thin liquid is then drawn off, leaving.a thick 
product — neither sour milk nor butter— having the characteristics 
above set forth. The oleomargarine, suitably prepared and heated — 
usually to about 95 degrees Fahrenheit —is then run into the churn 
in proper quantity, the churn remaining at rest until the oil is all in. 

The milk or cream product rises and floats on the surface of the oil. 
I then churn for about forty minutes, and then, after adding flavoring 
and coloring matter, if desired and working it into the product, remove 
the latter from the churn, after which I salt, work and pack it in the 
usual way. 

I have found that the quality of the butter-like product can be still 
further improved by preliminarily treating the oleomargarine in the 
following way: I place the oil in a suitable tank or vessel, and there, 
by means of suitable stirring or agitating mechanism, stir and work 
it until it appears of a fine consistency, lke butter, smooth and uni- 
form. I prefer to conduct this operation in the jacketed tank in which 
the oil is subsequently heated ; but during the operation of agitating 
the oil the tank should be without heat and the oleomargarine should » 
be cold, and if taken into the tank as it comes from the press the 
stirring operation should continue until it cools and obtains the con- 
sistence above referred to. 
¢ The agitator in the tank may be of any suitable construction, and 
should run at a comparatively slow rate of speed — say from twenty to 
twenty-five revolutions per minute. The agitator which I in practice 
employ consists of a rotating wooden cage or cylinder surrounding a 
shaft from which project paddles, the cylinder and shaft revolving in 
opposite directions. I obtain in this way a more perfect admixture 
and amalgamation of the component parts of the oil and break up the 
globular formations which are always observable when ordinary oleo- 
margarine becomes mushy or hard. Oil after being thus treated will 
not when subjected to cold become as bard as the same oil previous to 
agitation, and when tuken in the mouth it, like butter, dissolves slowly 
and leaves no globules. The untreated oil, on the contrary, under 
like conditions, breaks up in the mouth into globules of fat. The 
oil, when thus treated, becomes opaque — usually of a light yellow 
color — and perceptibly swells or increases in bulk and resembles but- 
ter of the same consistency in smoothness and uniformity.” 
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We now come to the all important aspect of the subject — is artifi- 
cial butter a wholesome article of food? We answer it in the negative 
on the following grounds : 

First. On account of its indigestibility. 

Second. On account of its insolubility when made from animal fats. 

Third. On account of its liability to carry germs of disease into 
the human system. 

Fourth. On account of the probability of its containing, when made 
under certain patents, unhealthy ingredients. 

Before entering upon the argument, we wish to state that we have 
investigated the claim made by the ‘‘ oleo” makers that the “‘ weight 
of the testimony of the medical profession was in favor of its being 
healthy.” This, no doubt, was true a few years ago, but we have 
made it a point of inquiry for nearly two years past, and find that this 
opinion of the physicians was based, not as a general thing upon in- 
vestigation, but upon the sanction given to the stuff by such eminent 
chemists as Profs. C. F. Chandler, R. Ogden Doremus, etc. The 
opinion was also based upon Mége’s product, which must be admitted 
to be less deleterious to health than most if not all the others. Then, 
too, these spurious articles were sold so surreptitiously, until those 
whose personal interests were incidentally affected stirred up the 
Legislature to investigate, that but little or no attention was given to 
the subject, and consequently but little known about it. But now, 
since-attention has been so forcibly called to it by the agitation of the 
Dairy Commissioner in his endeavor to execute the laws prohibiting 
its manufacture and sale, no difficulty will attend the finding of plenty 
of eminent physicians who will declare that it may be a very un- 
healthy article of food. We wish also to state here that the physiology, 
like the chemistry, of fats, until recently has been studied as a whole, 
and consequently but little was known of their individual properties. 

We read in ‘‘ Wanklyn’s Milk Analysis,” published in 1874, that 
‘with regard to the question of admixture of foreign fats with milk- 
fat we are unable, in the present condition of our knowledge to deal 
with that part of the problem.” We now have no less than four 
reliable chemical methods for distinguishing butter-fat from other fats. 
Experimental physiologists are now entering this unexplored field and 
important discoveries may be confidently expected. 

In order to give an appreciable understanding of the indigestibility 
of artificial butter we must briefly describe the digestive processes. 
The great variety of foods taken by man is derived from the mineral 
and organic kingdoms. From the mineral comes water, salts, etc., 
with which we have no concern at present. The organic foods are 
the products of living organized bodies and divided into two great 
classes, viz.: First, Protein principles, also called albuminoid and 
nitrogenized principles. These are chemically composed of oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon and nitrogen. The latter element chemically dis- 
tinguishes them from the second class, the hydro-carbons, which are 
composed of oxygen, hydrogen and carbon. In sugar, starch and some 
other substances belonging to this class the oxygen and hydrogen exist 
in proper proportions to form water which has given rise to a subdi- 
vision of the hydro-carbons into hydro-carbons and carbo-hydrates. 
Fats and oils belong to the hydro-carbons. 
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When food is taken into the mouth, its presence stimulates through 

the neryous arrangement, the salivary glands to produce a copious | 
flow of saliva, which during mastication is (or ought to be) thoroughly 
mixed with the food. Aside from a slight conversion of starch into 
sugar, the act of mastication is purely mechanical — the food is 
broken up, lubricated and gathered into proper form to be swallowed. 
The temperature in the mouth is 100 degrees Fahrenheit, and of 
course, any free fat whose melting point is at or below this tempera- 
ture, will liquefy. The chemical reaction of saliva is alkaline. 
_ When the food reaches the stomach, its presence, as in the mouth, 
acts as a stimulus and causes an increased secretion, which had already 
begun when the food was taken into the mouth, of the acid fluid 
called gastric juice. 

The muscular construction of the stomach keeps the food in con- 
stant motion so that it is thoroughly mixed with the gastric juice. 
When the bolus of food mixed with saliva comes in contact with the 
acid gastric juice the conversion of starch into sugar ceases ; the pro- 
teids are broken up and dissolved ; the proteid cell-walls of the adipose 
tissue are dissolved, which sets the fat-drops free ; and the free fats 
which liquefy at or below 100 degrees, or perhaps 101 degrees Fahren- 
heit, which rs the highest temperature in the stomach, are melted and 
to some extent, emulsified and split up into fatty-acid and glyceryl. 
The acidity of the gastric juice is essential to its activity. - 

As the food is dissolved or digested (it is now called chyme), it is 
mostly carried into the intestines by the muscular action of the 
stomach where it is met by three other digestive fluids; the bile, 
pancreatic juice and intestinal juice, which are all alkaline in reaction. 
When the chyme leaves the stomach it is, under normal conditions, 
acid ; but as it is mixed with these alkaline fluids its acidity is neu- 
tralized and its reaction becomes alkaline. 

In the intestine the conversion of starch into sugar takes place with 
great rapidity and the proteids or peptones, as they are called after 
being acted upon by the pepsine of the gastric juice, are still further 
broken up. ‘The pancreatic juice, so far as is known, is the chief 
agent in bringing about these changes. The bile does nothing more 
than to aid in neutralizing the acidity and thus prepare them for the 
action of the pancreatic juice. But with fat it becomes an important 
factor. Its salts unite with any free fatty acid and form soaps. It 
also dissolves soaps which, as we shall see hereafter, materially aid the 
pancreatic fluid in its action upon fats. Bile also has some emulsify- 
ing power on fats. A soap isa fat acid united with a base, as soda, 
potash, ete. 

The pancreatic juice has a powerful emulsifying effect upon fats; 
that is, divides them into very minute particles. It also has the 
power, to some extent, of breaking them up into their fatty acid and 
glycerine ; and if an alkali is present the fatty acid unites with it to 
form soap. 

_ As we have already stated, bile has a slight emulsionizing and sol- 
vent effect upon fat, but the fact which is known to be the most im- 
portant in its relation to the digestion of fat is, that it unites with 
the free fatty acids which are present in the chyme and forms soaps. 
It also dissolves soaps that may have been formed before reaching 1t ; 
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and the presence of soluble soaps are known to aid the emulsion of 
fats. 

Foster* says in reference to this: ‘‘Thus a rancid fat, 7. ¢, a fat 
containing a certain amout of free fatty acid, forms an emulsion with 
an alkaline fluid more readily than does a neutral fat. A drop of 
rancid oil let fall on the surface of an alkaline fluid, such as a solution 
of sodium carbonate of suitable strength, rapidly forms a broad ring 
of emulsion and that even without the least agitation. As saponifi- 
cation takes place at the junction of the oil and alkaline fluid, cur- 
rents are set up, by which globules of oil are detached from the main 
drop and driven out in a centrifugal direction. The intensity of the 
currents and the consequent amount of emulsion depend on the con- 
centration of the alkaline medium and on the solubility of the soaps 
which are formed; hence some fats, such as cod-liver oil, are much 
more easily emulsionized in this way than others. Now, the bile and 
pancreatic juice supply just such conditions as the above for emul- 
sionizing fats; they both together afford an alkaline medium. The 
pancreatic juice gives rise to an adequate amount of free fatty acid, 
and the bile in addition brings into solution the soaps as they are 
formed. So that we may speak of the emulsion of fats in the small 
intestine as being carried on by the bile and pancreatic juice acting 
in conjunction, and as a matter of fact the bile and pancreatic juice do 
largely emulsify the contents of the small intestine, so that the gray- 
ish turbid chyme is changed into a creamy looking fluid, which has 
been sometimes called chyle.” 

Now, we believe that butter fat is especially fitted to supply these 
conditions. Butter, as is well known, readily becomes rancid and no 
doubt butter contains some free acid very shortly after being made, 
but we will consider a perfectly fresh specimen. According to Lang, 
the first step in the decomposition of butter is a conversion of lactic 
acid into butyric. ‘The second is the breaking up of butyrine into 
butyric acid and glycerine, the butyrine furnishing by far the most 
free acid, about seven per cent.f Thus we see that the first fat in 
the mixture of butter to break up outside of the body is butyrine, and 
doubtless this is the case inside. 

J. Bell,{ asserts that when a solution of alcohol and an alkali is 
used in insufficient quantity to saponify all the butter fat treated, the 
alkaline base unites with the soluble fatty acids and what is left unde- 
composed are the fats containing the insoluble fatty acids. He also 
illustrates this by relating an actual experiment. ‘This strongly cor- 
roborates the supposition that it is the butyrine that is first broken 
up in the stomach and intestines. 

We have seen in the process of stomach digestion that some fat was 
emulsionized and broken up into its acid and glycerine constituents. 
So we have butyric acid set free in the stomach to unite with a base 
from some of the weaker salts, as the carbonates, for instance, to form 
a very soluble soap which is dissolved by the bile as soon as it comes 
in contact with it, and thus furnishing, even a fresh butter, the most 
favorable conditions for starting the action of the pancreatic juice 


*Foster’s Physiology, by Reichert, 1885, p. 357, 
+ Blyth, p. 205. 
ft Analy. and Adult. of Foods, 1883, p. 45. 
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upon fats. Indeed Roberts* claims that a small admixture of a free 
fatty acid in the chyme together with the agitation produced by the 
movements of the intestines is sufficient to emulsify fats without the 
aid of pancreatic juice. 

Routht also declares the same. None of the other animal fats con- 
tain butyrine. 

The large proportion of butyrine in butter and its non-occurrence 
in any of the other animal fats together with the volatility of its acid, 
has Jong impressed us with the belief that it had some important 
office to perform in the digestive process. Under this belief we began 
a series of experiments upon the artificial digestion of different fats. 
Our digestive fluid was composed of five grains of Fairchild Bros. 
and Foster’s “ Extractum pancreatis,” five grains of bicarbonate of 
soda dissolved in ten c. c. of distilled water. After the solution was 
complete we added half a dram of melted fat. 

The whole was well agitated in a test tube and placed in an oven at ° 
a temperature of from 100 to 101 degrees Fahrenheit. The fats ex- 
perimented on were cod-liver oil, butter, oleomargarine butter, the 
commercial oleomargarine oil, lard oil, benne oil, cotton-seed oil, lard, 
and mutton and beef suet. The cod-liver oil was bought from a relia- 
ble drug store. 

Both fresh and stale butter was used, and was such as we had made 
ourselves seeing the milk from which it was made drawn from the 
cow, or such as we had analyzed ourselves and found to be pure, cow’s 
butter. Fresh and stale “oleo” was used and was also either made by 
ourselves under the “ Nathan” patent, which “oleo” contained some free 
acid, or was that which we had analyzed. The oils were all obtained 
from “oleo” makers or dealers in New York city. Both the pure washed 
dry fats of the butters and “ oleos” and the natural products were com- 
pared as will be described directly. The contents of the test tubes 
were examined under a microscope at intervals of one, two, three, four, 
six, twelve, sixteen and twenty hours. 

The cod-liver oil nearly always showed the finest emulsion. 

Next, and the difference was often just perceptible came genuine 
butter. See Plate I. “Oleo” and lard oil came next, there being fre- 
quently no appreciable difference between them, but between the but- 
ter and the “oleo” there was a marked difference at the end of each 

eriod. 
, Fig. 4, Plate I, and Fig. 1, Plate II, shows the difference between 
“‘oleo” and genuine butter after being acted upon by the digestive 
fluid for one hour. It will be noticed that there is no emulsion at all 
of the ‘‘oleo” while the butter is well advanced. ; 

Fig. 5, Plate I, and Fig. 2, Plate II, shows the same at the end of 
four hours. It is seen that the “oleo” is not nearly as much emul- 
sified as the butter was at the end of one hour. 

Fig. 6, Plate I, and Fig. 3, Plate II, presents the same at the end 
of twelve hours, which shows that the “oleo” is but a trifle, if at all, 
further emulsionized than the butter was at the end of the four 
hours. 


* Indigest. and Biliousness, Fothergill, page 53. 
+ Routh, On Infant Feeding, page 131, 3d ed. 
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It will be further noticed that the globules of butter are finer, more 
uniform, containing very few large globules, and what is particularly 
conspicuous is the clearness and distinctness of the butter globules. 
They are well defined, sleek-looking and have a clean-cut outline 
which strongly intimates that they would go through an animal mem- 
brane — which they are required to do as will be seen later on — than 
oleo, which has a rough, course, ill-defined appearance. This holds 
true until the whole is saponified. The best results were obtained 
after exposing the fats to the digestive fluids for five or six hours at a 
temperature of one hundred degrees Fahrenheit, then allowing the 
whole to stand over night at a temperature of about sixty degrees 
Fahrenheit, and in the morning adding an equal bulk of warm water. 
The butter then presents under the microscope a most perfect emul- 
sion. The globules are all very minute, grading off into almost im- 
perceptible granules. 

By examining the corresponding figures on the different plates, the 
comparative digestibility of the various fats and oils used in making 
artificial butter may be seen. 

That butyric acid does have some important role to play in the ali- 
mentary canal is evident from the fact that sugar undergoes butyric 
fermentation in the small intestines. Yeo* says in reference to this: 
“Some of the sugar in the intestines, moreover, undergoes fermenta- 
tion by which it is converted into lactic and butyric acids. How 
much of the sugar is absorbed as lactic and butyric acid has not been 
determined, but the amount of sugar found in the portal vessels or 
lacteals does not at all correspond with the amount that disappears 
from the cavity of the intestines.” 

Foster} says: “‘This suggests the possibility of the sugar of the 
intestinal contents undergoing the butyric acid fermentation (during 
which, as is well known, carbonic anhydride and hydrogen are 
evolved), and thus, so to speak, put on its way to become fat; * * * 
moreover it is probable that by other fermentative changes a considera- 
ble quantity of sugar is converted into lactie acid, since this acid is 
found in increasing quantities as the food descends the intestines.”’ 

No doubt the lactic acid is converted into butyric acid which in 
turn is converted into soluble soaps and which may perform, and we 
believe do perform, important offices. As will be seen further on, fat 
is often covered with soap when absorbed and soaps are found in the 
chyle as well as some fatty acids. Furthermore it is shown that fats 
undergo still further emulsion after being absorbed while passing 
through the lacteals to enter the general circulation. Now, these 
soaps may be and very likely are the chief agents in accomplishing 
this. One of the arguments always advanced by the advocates of 
artificial butter is that it possesses better keeping qualities and does 
not become rancid and is therefore more wholesome than rancid but- 
ter. Now, it is true that it does not set free butyric acid (as it con- 
tains no butyrine), which gives the rancidity to butter, but as it con- 
tains some cellular tissue (in our specimen considerable), it undergoes 
a different decomposition which is liable to develop the septic matertal 
peculiar to dead animal matter and which is often very poisonons to 


* Yeo’s Physiology, 1884, p, 201. 
+ Foster’s Physiology, 1885, p. 360. 
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human beings. On the other hand rancid butter is probably more 
readily digested than fresh and is not poisonous, the repugnance to 
it being simply one of taste as will be seen from the following taken 
from Roberts by Fothergill:* ‘The different behavior of two speci- 
mens of the same oil, one perfectly neutral and the other containing a 
little free fatty acid, is exceedingly striking. I have here before me 
two specimens of cod-liver oil, one of them is a fine and pure pale oil, 
such as is usually dispensed by the better class of chemists; the other 
is the brown oil sent out under the name of DeJongh. I put a few 
drops of each of those into two beakers and pour on them some of 
this solution, which contains two per cent of bi-carbonate of soda. 
The pale oil, you see, is not in the least emulsified; it rises to the 
top of the water in large clear globules; the brown oil, on the con- 
trary, yields at once a milky emulsion. The pale oil is a neutral oil, 
and yields no acid to water when agitated with it —in other words it 
is quite free from rancidity; but the brown oil when treated in the 
same way causes the water with which it is shaken, to redden litmus 
paper. ‘(When the inhabitant of Arctic regions prefers his fat rancid, 
probably he is only following out what experience has taught him is 
good in his liberal consumption of fat)’. The bearing of these observa- 
tions on the digestion of fat is plain. When the contents of the 
stomach pass the pylorus they encounter the bile and pancreatic juice, 
which are alkaline, from the presence in them of carbonate of soda 
so that the fatty ingredients of the chyme, if they only-contain a 
small admixture of free fatty acids, are at once placed under favor- 
able circumstances for the production of an emulsion without the 
help of any soluble ferment, the mere agitation of the contents of the 
bowels by the peristaltic action being sufficient for the purpose.” 
(Roberts. ) 

“« Possibly some fats containing a large proportion of oleine emul- 
sionize more readily than others. But the whole subject is in its in- 
fancy so far as our acquaintance with it is concerned.” 

Cod-liver oil contains about one and four-tenths per cent of volatile 
fatty acid, some of which is butyric acid. ‘This, together with its 
fluidity, accounts for its easy digestion and absorption. 

The following is what some of the standard authors say about the 
digestibility of butter and other fats: 

“‘ Liket other fats and oils it (lard) is difficult of digestion, and 
therefore is sometimes used as a laxative for children and for its pro- 
tective power in diarrhea, dysentery, etc. * * * Ithas been pro- 
posed as a substitute for cod-liver oil in the treatment of phthisis 
(consumption), but its indigestible nature unfits it for this purpose.” 

<‘ Apart,{ however, from the deficiency in flavor it is doubtful 
whether ‘ butterine’ (artificial butter) can be said to fully supply the 
place of butter as an article of diet. When the highly complex and 
peculiar character of the constitution of butter is considered, and that 
it is the fat derived from or natural to milk which for a time at least 
is the principle food of the young, it is probable that butter performs 
some more specific office in the system than ordinary fats.” 


*Indigestion and Biliousness, 1881, p. 53. 
+ National Dispensatory, 1874, page 102. 
{ Bell’s Analy. and Adults. of Foods, 1883, page 62. 
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<¢ As* before stated, fats consist of a fatty acid and oxide of lipyl. 
In the adult it is the pancreas which effects this separation into these 
approximate constituents. We all know that if this change does not 
occur the fat passes off unchanged by the bowels; and, as Bernard has 
shown, the expulsion of fat is one of the surest indications of diseased 
pancreas. In the infant, judging from the want of development of 
the salivary glands, the pancreas probably does not suffice to the com- 
plete performance of this function. 

‘‘ Tt is here that we remark one of those wonderful adaptations of 
nature. First, in butter we have excess of a free fatty acid ; therefore 
rendering the assimilation of it possible.without the assistance of the 
pancreas.” 7%) F-* 

‘¢ Another way in which this emulsion of fat can be accomplished is 
by giving the patient, not fats, properly so called, but the fatty acids 
of which they are composed, and which are very readily absorbed into 
the system. ‘The good effects of cod-liver oil are probably in some 
measure due to the excess of fatty acids present. So also, those of 
butter, it is indeed a matter of popular observation, that many children 
grow fat upon bread and butter. They appear to thrive on wt when 
other means fail. This good effect cannot be due simply to the bread, 
for reasons before stated (see page 176 same book) but to the free acid 
which is also in excess in butter.” 

“t+ (butter) is the best known of all this class of substances (fats) 
but it is eaten in very different quantities ; from the large cup full be- 
fore breakfast, as drank by the Bedouins near the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf, to the scarcely perceptible layer on the bread eaten by 
the needle women of London, and the supply is limited by pecuniary 
means rather than desire. It is also the form of separated fat which 
is less frequently disliked by consumptive people and invalids generally, 
as was shown by me in an inquiry into the state of 1,000 patients at 
the Hospital for Consumption, Brompton.” 

In answer to a letter of ours, Prof. Stelle, of Philadelphia, says : 
‘Tf you care for my personal opinion it is that fresh butter and fresh 
olive oil are the most digestible of fatty bodies; next to them comes 
lard and finally tallow.” 

Finally, it is a matter of common observation among physicians that 
natural butter is taken by invalids, especially consumptives, when 
other fats, even cod liver oil, cannot be tolerated. 

It is important to know that the approval{ given to Mége’s oleo- 
margarine as an article of food by the council of health of Paris, in 
1872, on the strength of the favorable report made by M. Felix Baudet 
(an abstract of which is given on page 30 of this report) was morally, 
at least, withdrawn in consequence of a report of an investigation 
made by a commission of the Academy of Medicine for the Prefect of 
the Seine, disapproving of the article for use except toa limited extent 
in cooking, on the ground of its comparative indigestibility. -It was 
never allowed to be sold in the public markets of Paris except wnder 
its own name. Its sale is now prohibited in the public markets. 


* Routh on Infant Feeding, 3d ed., 1879, page 130. 
+ Smith’s Foods, 3d ed., page 128. 
¢ Wagner Jahr. 1880, p. 711; Dingl. Polyt. Jour., vol. 237, p. 478; Revue de Medicine, 
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The insolubility of those artificial butters made from animal fats is 
another potent quality for rendering them indigestible. In man the 
digestive process is carried on with greater rapidity than in any of the 
lower animals; and the gastric juice acts upon food from the outside 
toward the centre; that is, it does not soak the material and exert its 
solvent action upon the whole of it at the same time; consequently 
the greater amount of surface of food directly exposed, the more rapid 
its digestion. It is for this reason that it is so necessary for man to 
carry out the process of mastication thoroughly. It is for this reason 
also that some people experience distress after eating eggs boiled just 
hard, but none after eating them soft-boiled or after being boiled for 
some time when they become “ mealy.” ‘The difference in the diges- 
tion of an egg is again felt when eaten raw without beating and when 
it is beaten. The beating mixes the albumen with the air rendering 
it porous. 

The artificial butters made from animal fats, although the oleine 
and palmitine are separated as much as possible by pressure, will not 
liquefy at the stomach temperature as is demonstrated by the follow- 
ing experiments: We placed in an oven kept at a temperature of from 
one hundred to one hundred and four degrees Fahrenheit, four beakers 
containing respectively pure butter, oleomargarine butter, oleomarga- 
rine oil (commercial) and lard oil, about twenty drams of each and 
which were all of ‘the temperature of about sixty degrees Fahrenheit 
when taken. At the expiration of thirty-five minutes and the tem- 
perature at one hundred degrees Fahrenheit, the butter presented a 
clear, limvid appearance, but the others remained solid being but very 
little affected ; and at the end of five hours, the temperature being 
from one hundred and one to one hundred and four degrees Fahren- 
heit, they were inasemi-solid condition. The oleomargarine oil being 
most softened, the oleo butter next and the lard the least softened. 

These insoluble fats then must interfere with digestion in two ways; 
first, by not being acted upon themselves by the gastric juice; and 
second, by being thoroughly mixed with the other foods in the mouth 
they form an impervious covering to them, thereby preventing the 
gastric juice from coming in direct contact with them. 

Randolph* says that “a further reason that the fats, especially 
when cooked with other foods, are frequently found to be unwhole- 
some, is that in the process of cooking, they so surround and saturate 
the tissues of the substance with which they are combined, that it is 
rendered nearly inaccesible to the action of the saliva and gastric 
juice and at times digestion is in so far delayed that the fried sub- 
stance does not become entirely freed from this more or less imper- 
vious coating of fat until subjected to the action of the pancreatic 
juice.” 

This retards digestion and prevents that increased flow of gastric 
juice which follows the absorption in the stomach of the first portion 
of food digested as is shown to be the case by Heidenhainst experi- 
ment, and also deprives the proteids of that aid in their digestion 
which fats are declared to render. 


* Oarbohydrates and Fatty Foods, by N. A. Randolph, M. D., Therapeutic Gazette, vol, 
IX, p. 732. > 
+ Foster's Physiology, p. 233. 
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““In* experimenting with gastric festule on different dogs, for ex- 
ample, we have found in one instance, like Dr. Beaumont, that the 
gastric juice was always entirely absent in the intervals of digestion ; 
the mucous membrane then presenting invariably either a neutral or 
slightly alkaline reaction. In this animal, which was a perfectly 
healthy one, the secretion could not be excited by any artificial means, 
such as glass rods, metallic catheters, and the like; but only by the 
natural stimulus of ingested food. Tough and indigestible pieces of 
tendon introduced through the fistula, were expelled again in a few 
minutes, one after the other, without exciting the flow of a single 
drop of acid fluid; while pieces of fresh meat introduced in the same 
way produced at once an abundant supply.” 

After food has been changed by the act of digestion it is required 
to enter the current of blood before it can fulfill its office of nourish- 
ing the body. In order to do this it must pass through the walls of 
the alimentary canal, which passage constitutes the process of ‘‘ ab- 
sorption.” 

While absorption may take place through any part of the body con- 
taining blood and lymph vessels, and not covered with a hard thick- 
ened cuticle like the palms of the hand and soles of the feet, yet the 
locality especially adapted to itis the upper part of the small intestine. 
Here the lining membrane is thrown into numerous folds in order to 
increase the amount of surface and covered with myriads of minute 
projections resembling the pile of velvet which are technically called 
villi. Hach little villus constitutes an absorbent gland. Its surface 
is covered with columnar epithelial cells containing protoplasm and 
also little rod-like projections extending from their free extremities. 

These cells rest upon a basement membrane which contains muscu- 
lar tissue so arranged as to aid in carrying along the solid particles of 
food on their passage to the lacteals and blood-vessels. 

This membrane encloses a framework of connective tissue in which 
are contained the blood-vessels and lacteals. The blood-vessels are 
arranged in the form of lattice-work around the lacteals which latter 
contain no perceptible openings. Now, fat is the only element of 
food that is absorbed in the form of solid particles, at least to any ex- 
tent, and therefore, would seem to be the most difficult of absorption. 
This absorption of solid particles of fat has, indeed, always been 
a puzzle to physiologists. The peptones and sugar are almost 
wholly liquefied and cannot be recognized by the microscope after 
entering the lacteals, but fat is seen after reaching the lacteals in 
a very minute state of division. On the principle of osmosis, it is 
easy to understand how liquid foods are absorbed. Some physiolo- 
gists believe that the epithelium covering the villus is prolongated, 
so to speak, into the central lacteal vesicle and that the fat granules 
pass not through, but between the epithelial cells along this pro- 
longation of protoplasm and so reach the lacteal. Others believe 
that they pass through the cell by being taken up by the protoplasm 
in the manuer in which an amoeba takes its food, and passed on to the 
lacteals by this protoplasmic agent, being aided by contraction of the 
muscular element in the villus. The latter theory is the most satis- 
factory, and probably the most modern. It is also believed that the 


* Dalton’s Human Physiology, 1875, p. 162. 
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layer of rods or pores projecting from the free surface of the epithe- 
lium has to do with the absorption of fats. Whichever theory is cor- 
rect it seems plain to us that the finer the particles of fat the more 
readily will they be absorbed. Moreover it is well known that an 
animal membrane moistened with water will not allow the passage of 
emulsionized fat but when moistened with bile fat passes through it. 
From this fact it is quite probable that the soaps formed as previously 
described perform important work in connection with the absorption 
of fat. 

Yeo* says in reference to this: ‘‘It has therefore been suggested 
that the epithelial cells of the mucous membrane are more or less 
moistened with bile, and the particles of fat in the emulsion are also 
coated with a film of bile or soap. Thus they are enabled to pass into 
the epithelial cells, in which they can be detected during digestion. 
The bile or soapy coating of the fat particles may no doubt aid in their 
transit through the various obstacles on their way to the lacteal radi- 
cles.” 

I know of but few actual experiments upon human beings as to the 
comparative absorptivity of butter and other fats, but it is fair to 
assume from the foregoing circumstances that butter is much more 
readily absorbed than its sham congeners. Rubnert ascertained that 
butter was much more readily absorbed than ham fat. Randolph says 
that cod-liver oil is absorbed with the greatest ease and to a greater 
degree than any of the other fats, and that on the other hand, the 
vegetable oils are the least readily absorbed. 

A. Mayert, experimented to determine whether natural or artificial 
butter was the easiest absorbed by the system. He took a man and a 
boy and fed them for three days on various mixtures of bread, milk, 
eggs and vegetables together with natural butter. Then followed two 
days rest, they being fed on ordinary diet; after which for three days 
they were given precisely the same food as on the first three days, ex- 
cept artificial was substituted for natural butter. Hach successive 


day of the experiment the solid evacuations were collected and ana-~ 


lyzed ; commencing twenty-four hours after the beginning of the ex- 
periment. The amount of fat in the excrements was estimated which 
determined the amount of fat that had been absorbed. The follow- 
ing is the percentage of the amount absorbed : 


Man. Ist day. 2dday. 3dday. - 
Natural butter ciieeenccce oe: ae teas 97-0 99.4 98-7 
ATCA DULECL wae eis sacle eee eee 94-6 , 97-9 96-7 
Boy. 
Waturalsbutber: (55.33 eauioktls cae nek eaae 97-8 94-8 98-7 
Artiaeal: bitber <i hale <.sieieis eipaetoia wreresein 93 3 94-6 97-6 


It will be seen, therefore, that the average was about one and six- 
tenths per cent less of the artificial absorbed than of the natural. 
The greatest difference was two and five-tenths per cent less of the 
artificial. The experimenter concludes that except in sickness this 
trifling difference may be overlooked with safety. 


* Yeo’s Manual of Physiol., page 203. 
+ An article by N. A. Randolph, M. D., Therapeutic Gazette, November 16, 1885, p. 735. 
¢ Landwirthschaftliche Versuchsstation, vol. 29, p. 215. 
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Of course, these experiments were not carried on long enough to be 
of much value, but as far as they go, they harmonize exactly with our 
idea of the difference in the absorption of these two articles. If this 
difference was manifest in three days we would expect a very much 
greater difference in three months. 

Magendie’s experiments on dogs for the purpose of testing the ef- 
fect of feeding nothing but fat, incidentally shows a striking differ- 
ence in fhe life-sustaining power between butter and lard. He used 
two dogs for the experiment. One he fed butter and the other lard. 
The first lived sixty-eight, the second fifty-six days; that is, the dog 
fed on butter lived twelve days longer than the other, or one-fourth 
of the whole time which the other dog lived. 

The liability of conveying disease germs into the human system 
through artificial butter is, in our opinion, greater than is supposed 
by those not familiar with the subject. In the first place investigations 
are showing that many more diseases than was formerly supposed are 
communicable from animal to man. ‘The following are some of those 
known to be such: Consumption, anthrax, trichinosis, tape-worm, 
glanders, foot and mouth disease, cow-pox, hydrophobia, ete. Many 
more as epidemic pleuro-pneumonia, small-pox of sheep, splenic 
apoplexy, braxy of sheep, typhus, etc., have, when the flesh of animals 
suffering from them was eaten, produced serious sickness in human 
beings. ; 

We would like to give the history of these diseases and also of the 
cases of the sickness resulting from consumption of the flesh 
of these diseased animals; for we think the effect would be to startle 
the populace and to induce it to lend a heartier support to those pub- 
lic officers to whom has been assigned the duty of preventing unwhole- 
some food being sold to it ; but the want of time prevents. We must 
content ourselves with a brief reference to some points bearing directly 
upon the subject in hand. The manner in which trichinw can get 
into artificial butter can easily be seen from the foliowing: When the 
animal takes a cyst containing a trichina into its stomach the cyst is 
dissolved by the gastric juice which sets the trichina free when it passes 
out of the stomach into the intestine where it developes in from a 
week to ten days, and the female deposits her embryos — from 60* to 
2,000 for each female trichina. The young trichins then make their 
way through the connective tissuet to the muscles. Trichenz are 
found in hogs, cattle and sheep. Now, if those animals are killed 
during the migratory stage the caul fat would doubtless contain the 
parasite. Dr. Billings says he has frequently found encysted trichinze 
in the adipose tissue between muscular tissue of very fat hogs, but not 
in the fat lying upon the muscles. He states, however, that Prof. 
Taylor, of the Department of Agriculture at Washington, has seen in 
the journal of the Microscopical Association that they have been found 
in fat. Everyone is aware of the dangerous character of this disease. 

A tape-worm is developed from a kind of germ called a cysticercus. 


*W. C. W. Glazier, M. D. A pamphlet published by the Illustrated Med. Jour. Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

tIbid. 

tRelation of Animal Diseases to the Public Health, by F. 8. Billings, D. V.S., 1884, p. 7. 
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These are of different varieties and are found in the solid parts of 
hogs, cattle andsheep. Animals infested with these germs are said to 
have the measles. A cysticercus is developed from the egg of a tape- 
worm. The fully-matured tape-worm is developed in two separate 
stages as follows: ‘The eggs of the worm pass out of the body and 
are eaten by a man, or another animal. ‘hey then find their way 
into the solid tissues of this animal when they develope into 
cysticerci and so remain until the cysticerci are again taken into 
the intestines of another animal or man, where they reach their full 
development as a tape-worm. Now, the heat applied to the fats. 
employed in making artificial butter is not sufficient to destroy these 
germs as most of them are treated at a temperature below 140 degrees 
Fahrenheit, as is seen from the abstracts. One patent for making a 
compound to substitute butter for cooking purposes requires a tem- 
perature of 190 degrees to 200 degrees Fahrenheit. One other for 
‘‘improvement in shortening for culinary uses” uses a heat of 400 
degrees Fahrenheit. Six for purifying and bleaching tallow, lard, 
etc., heats to 140, 150, 200, 200, 200 and 347 degrees Fahrenheit, re- 
spectively. 

Much interest is manifested at the present time in regard to germs 
and their destruction, and as is always the case with new subjects, 
there is some difference of opinion in regard to the efficacy of differ- 
ent disinfecting agents. ‘The following will give some idea of the 
amount of heat required to kill disease germs : 

Toussaint,* showed by experiment that the tuberculous clement was 
not confined to the diseased localities, but were diffused through all 
the tissues, and that the juice of the flesh of a consumptive animal 
had produced a disease in others after having been heated to fifty 
degrees or sixty degrees Cent., (122 degrees to 140 degrees Fahren- 
heit) the temperature of roasting beef, and that when given in very 
small doses. 

Referring to these experiments, Bartley says: ‘‘ Considering the 
facts in this light we ought to establish no degrees in tuberculosis ; 
when it exists it renders the consumption of the flesh dangerous.” 

In reference to trichinz, some observers as Vallin} state that a 
temperature of 129 degrees to 133 degrees Fahrenheit, kills most of 
them, and that 140 degrees Fahrenheit is safe ; but Collin{ found liy- 
ing trichine in half a pound’of steak that had been boiled for ten 
minutes, presenting a white appearance when cut, having no red- 
points — and discovered trichins in the intestines of a bird after hav- 
ing been fed upon it. 

Pasteur § asserts that an exposure for ten minutes to a temperature 
of 129-2 degrees Fahrenheit, will kill anthrax rods, but spores resist 
prolonged boiling. ‘The spores develop in the rods rapidly after the 
death of the animal, under proper conditions, and will remain active 
for years. They are not destroyed by drying or putrefaction when ex- 
posed to oxygen (Maguire). 


* Report of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture, 1884, p. 
363 


+Ibid, 348. 

t Ibid) 348. 

§ Bacteria by Dr. A. Magnin, translated by S. M. Sternberg, M, D., F. R. M. S., 1884, 
p- 270. 
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Klein * also affirms that the anthrax spores will resist prolonged 
boiling. 

Vantieghom is quoted by Magnin as saying that a temperature of 
121 degrees Fahrenheit is fatal to most bacteria; but he has studied the 
bacillus that is able to multiply and form spores in a culture fluid at 
165.2 degrees Fahrenheit; but which cease to multiply at 171.5 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Magnin also states as coming from Lebedeff that septic 
blood does not lose its virulence at the end of forty days; or by being 
heated to the boiling point (212 degrees Fahrenheit), for from three 
to twenty-four hours, and that the bacteria in it are capable of multi- 
plying after such exposure. 

Arloing and Chauveaut have found what they consider to be the 
bacillus causing gangrenous septicemia. When fresh it is destroyed 
by a temperature of from 194 to 212 degrees Fahrenheit, but when 
dried it required 248 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The heat to be trusted for destroying pathogenic germs in practice 
will be seen from the following: 

Dr. Van Bush, of Berlin, used a temperature of 149 degrees to 167 
degrees Fahrenheit, for the destruction of puerperal fever contagion. 
The late Dr. Elisha Harris,{ in 1859, employed a temperature at and 
above 212 degrees Fahrenheit to disinfect clothes of yellow fever sub- 
jects. He quotes Dr. William Henry as saying: “That the infectious 
matter of cow-pox is rendered inert by a temperature not below 140 
degrees Fahrenheit, from whence it is inferred that more active con- 
tagion is probably destructible at temperatures not exceeding 212 
degrees Fahrenheit.” 

Dr. Henry could not communicate typhus after exposing flannel 
shirts to 204 degrees Fahrenheit; same with scarlet fever. He says: 
“The experiments which we have related appear to be sufficiently 
numerous to prove that by exposure to a temperature not below 200 
degrees Fahrenheit during at least one hour, the contagious matter of 
scarlatina is rather dissipated or destroyed.” 

The following circular,§ issued to the customs officers December 22, 
1884, shows what temperature is considered safe by the government: 
‘* All circulars of the department concerning the importation of old 
rags are modified as follows: No old rags except afloat on or before 
January 1, 1885, on vessels bound directly to the United States, shall 
be landed in the United States from any vessel, nor come into the 
United States by land, from any foreign country, except upon disin- 
fection at the expense of the importers, as provided in this circular or 
may hereafter be provided. 

Hither of the following processes will be considered a satisfactory 
method of disinfection of old rags, and will entitle them to entry 
and to be landed in the United States upon the usual permit of the 
local health officer, viz.: 

1. “ Boiling in water for two hours under a pressure of fifty pounds 
per square inch.” 

2. ‘* Boiling in water for foar hours with pressure.” 


* Pca rear and Disease by E. Klein, 1885, p. 187. 
+ British Medical Jour., January, 1884. 

¢ Utility and application of heat as a disinfectant, by Elisha Harris, M. D., 1860. 
§ Sanatarian, January, 1885, p. 69. 
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3. ‘*Subjection to the action of confined sulphurous acid gas for six 
hours, burning one and a-half or two pounds roll brimstone in each 
one thousand cubic feet of space, with the rags well scattered upon 
racks.” 

4, “Disinfection in the bale by means of perforated screws or tubes 
through which sulphur dioxide or superheated steam at a temperature 
of not less than 330 degrees shall be forced under a pressure of four 
atmospheres for a period sufficient to insure thorough disinfection,” 
etc., etc. 

James A. Russell, in Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine, says: “ It is 
extremely improbable that any contagium can withstand a tempera- 
ture of 220 degrees Fahrenheit (104-5 C.), maintained during two 
hours. When contagium is shielded by thick material into which 
heat penetrates slowly, the time necessary to reach the disinfection 
temperature may be long and hence the necessity for spreading cloth- 
ing and opening out bedding in special hot air-chambers where the 
heat ought not to be less than 220 degrees Fahrenheit (104-5 C.), nor 
more than 250 degrees Fahrenheit (112-1 C.)” 

The following is an abstract from the report* of the committee of 
disinfectants of the American Public Health Association: ‘‘ The ex- 
perimental evidence recorded in these reports seems to justify the fol- 
lowing conclusions: The most useful agents for destruction of spore- 
containing infectious materials are : 

1. Fire, complete destruction by burning. 

2. Steam under pressure, 230 degrees Fahrenheit, for ten minutes. 

3. Boiling in water for one hour. Tor the destruction of infectious 
material which owes infecting power of micro-organisms not contain- 
ing spores, the committee recommended: 

1. Fire, complete destruction by burning. 

2. Boiling in water half an hour. 

3. Dry heat, 230 degrees Fahrenheit, for two hours,” etc. 

It is alleged by the makers of artificial butter that the fats from 
animalst dying from disease could not be used in making these arti- 
cles as they would “stink” and taint the product, and the deoderiza- 
tion would not remove said stink, etc. This is false, for we have 
tasted and smelled of oil made from horses and dogs picked up in the 
streets of New York and Brooklyn, dead of disease, and it had no un- 
pleasant taste or appearance, in fact, tastes as sweet as pure dried but- 
ter fat. And, too, the suspicion is growing stronger and stronger 
among those who are cognizant of the facts, that those oils go into 
the artificial butters. Why should so much pains be taken to render 
a sweet clear oil from dead horses and dogs? ‘This would be adding 
unnecessary expense if it was intended for lubricating purposes, and 
we do not hear of its being commonly used in soap-making. 

The following letter in answer to one from us will tell its own story: 


“ Brooxiyn, N. Y., January 18, 1886. 


‘¢DEAR Doctor — In reply to yours of the 12th inst., I would say 
that all I can say of the oil I showed in New York was that it was 


* Medical News, December 12, 1885, p. 654. 
+ Vide Report of Committee on Public Health, transmitted to Legislature March 21, 1884, 
p. 88. 
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manufactured on Newtown creek, by Mr. Henry Beran. Mr. Beran 
has the contract for the dead animals and offal of the city of Brooklyn. 
‘The oil in question was made from the comd-fat (so called) of horses. 
That is, from the top part of the neck of horses, which were obtained 
from this city and tried out by the contractor. The horses were such 
as die in every city from both accident and disease. ‘There were a 
large number of horses killed in Brooklyn last year that were suffering 
with glanders. Whether any of these horses helped to make up this 
oil I do not know; nor does Mr. Beran. The specimen I had in New 
York was a very fine oil, and it shows that an oil can be made from 
dead horses which in taste and naked eye appearances is as palatable as 
the best ‘ oleo’ oil. 

“Mr, Beran has told me that he is satisfied that some of his oil has 
been used for the manufacture of ‘oleo’ butter. He has always been 
very careful about telling me to whom he sells it and he evidently 
thinks it is used for that purpose ; in fact, he says he Anows it has. 
I give this as his own statement, and for what it is worth. I could 
not prove it. From the odor, taste, etc., of this oil I am of the opin- 
ion that it can be used to make ‘ oleomargarine,’ and that its use for 
that purpose ought to be strongly condemned. I also hold that the 
use of lard, tried out at a temperature below 130 degrees Fahrenheit, 
should be prohibited. Hoping this will answer your questions I am 

“ Very sincerely yours, 
oR. Ha BARTORY 5) Mi9D:? 


It might be asked if natural butter was not exposed to the same 
contamination? We answer that it is not; for in the first place, the 
fat of milk is doubtless manufactured in the gland by the metabolic 
action of the protoplasmic cells ; anc consequently would not be apt 
to contain disease germs even if they were in the cow’s system unless 
the udder itself was diseased. Then, too, it is difficult to make good 
butter from a diseased cow; and but few farmers would risk their 
reputation by selling butter made from sick cattle. Furthermore, I 
am unable to find a single authentic instance where milk-butter has 
produced any serious sickness, which, in consideration of the length 
of time it has been known, is significant. 

Dr. Alfred Hill,* on account of assertions being made that the milk 
quickly became rancid, and produced typhoid fever, and that the but- 
ter was very offensive which came from cows that had been partly fed 
on sewage grass, made a thorough examination of the milk and its 
butter which came from the Birmingham Sewage-Farmt and found 
that the keeping and other qualities of the milk were not in the least 
inferior to ordinary milk. In regard to the butter he says: ‘In 
order to test the quality of the butter made from it, I requested the 
wife of the farm manager, who thoroughly understands butter-making 
(although no butter is ordinarily made on the sewage-farm) to make 
a churning for me, which she was kind enough to do. 

The resulting butter was excellent in quality, and retained its sweet- 
ness and other properties as well as other fresh butter, although the 


* The Analyst, August, 1885, p. 136, 
+ A farm manured with sewerage. 
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weather at the time was excessively hot ; so that the conditions of the 
experiment were as unfavorable as possible.” 

When we look over the ingredients used in making artificial butter 
or preparing the fats and oils for the same and find such powerful 
acids as sulphuric, nitric, benzoic, salicylic, etc., and such alkalies as 
caustic soda, bicarbonate of soda, carbonate of ammonia, saleratus, 
sal-soda, ete.; and such drugs as sugar of lead, alum, carbonate of 
potash, nitrate of soda, sulphate of soda, borax, nitre, etc.; and such 
easily decomposed material as slippery elm bark, rennet, yolk of eggs, 
cow’s udder, fresh vegetable pulps, etc., mixed with it; and after hav- 
ing prepared this stuff according to the specifications of certain patents, 
we cannot repel the conviction that the greatest care must be exercised 
or they will contaminate the product. By referring to patent No. 
263,199, it will be seen that about 150 pounds of melted lard is thor- 
oughly “ washed” — that is, mixed —with sixty gallons of ice-water 
holding in solution three ounces of nitric acid (strong) and borax. 
The lard solidifies in this solution and while solid is washed in sixty 
gallons of ice-water. Every time this quantity of fat is washed in the 
acid water one ounce more of nitric acid is added, which shows that 
this amount of nitric acid is considered to be taken up by the lard. 
In the manufacture of “oleo” under this patent from five to fifty per 
cent of this deodorized lard is added to commercial oleomargarine oil. 

The whole is then subjected to a heat of ninety-five degrees Fahren- 
heit (which is not sufficient to melt it) and churned with milk or 
cream, sugar and coloring matter. It is then treated with ice-water 
which causes it to rapidly and completely solidify. After mixing 
thoroughly and salting, it is ready for market. 

It will be seen by this process that the fat, after being treated with 
nitric acid, is never again subjected to a thorough washing, and in 
view of the fact that fats possess the property of retaining free acids 
with remarkable tenacity, it is difficult to believe that the marketed 
product does. not contain nitric acid. 

The following is the conclusion of Nothnagel and Rossbach* con- 
cerning the effect of small, greatly diluted doses of acids: ‘ When 
acids are used for too long a time the appetite and digestion are finally 
injured and a series of pathological conditions result.” 

‘Tt is readily supposable that the long-continued administration of 
diluted mineral acids to the living organism leads to the decomposition 
of the alkaline combinations with the weaker acids, ¢.g., carbonic 
acid, or with the albuminoids; the stronger acids uniting with these 
alkalies and being excreted with the urine, as mineral salts; so that 
not only the blood, but the whole body, would become poorer in alka- 
lies and salts.” 

‘¢Salkowski and Lasar proved directly that the alkalesence of the 
blood is diminished by the internal administration of dilute mineral 
acids.” 

We now return to the question is artificial butter a wholesome arti- 
cle of food ? It seems to us from the facts set forth in the foregoing 
pages that there can be but one answer to this question. 

We do not mean to say that every individual who eats artificial but- 


* Materia Medica by Drs. Nothnagel and Rossbach, New York, 1884, p. 322 and 323, from 
4th German ed. 
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ter will sicken and die any more than every man who uses ardent 
spirits, tobacco or narcotics to excess would do so, but what we do 
mean to say is that it, like them, possesses physiological properties 
‘“ unfavorable to health ” and are very liable to possess ingredients very 
dangerous to health. Dyspepsia is a prevalent disease in this country 
and is not acquired in a day; for a strong stomach will stand much 
abuse before it will permanently rebel. 

Several instances are on record where pennies and other metallic 
substances have been swallowed and digested —even jack-knives have 
been swallowed and their bone handles completely digested, but no 
person would consider these healthy articles of diet. 

Strong, vigorous men and those whose habits are invigorating to the 
digestive powers might substitute a food hard of digestion for an easy 
one, for along time, with apparent impunity, but weaker men and 
those whose habits are sedentary and whose labors are mental, which 
tend to debilitate digestion, would soon be injured. 

Fats as a whole are considered by medical men to be difficult of di- 
gestion ; and to substitute those hard of digestion for one that is easy, 
and too, for one which we believe is endowed by nature with proper- 
ties that not only render it, per se, easily digested and assimilated but 
which also render important aid in these processes to other fats, must 
eventually produce sickness. The little genuine butter added to these 
spurious articles helps as far as it goes, but the amount in most of 
them is very small indeed. 

It is true we eat fats which when raw are more difficult of digestion 
than some of the artificial butters, but it must be borne in mind that 
they are eaten in conjunction with natural butter, and the cooking 
process to which they are subjected no doubt renders them much 
more easily digested. As is well known, ‘‘ drippings” are much 
easier digested than the fats from which they come. 

That cooking renders fats much more easily emulsionized by arti- 
ficial means is demonstrated by the following experiments: 

We subjected a portion of oleomargarine butter placed in a frying- 
pan to the heat of a cook-stove, the same as would be employed to fry 
a piece of meat, for about five minutes. (Our thermometer registered 
200 degrees Cent., and the heat went above this somewhat. ) 

The fat was then poured off and equal quantities of it and the same 
specimen of ‘‘oleo” uncooked were exposed to the action of artificial 
digestive fluid, the two specimens being placed under exactly the 
same conditions. 

At the end of four hours the microscope showed that the cooked 
oleo was decidedly the best emulsion — approaching in appearance 
natural butter uncooked under the same circumstances. It was intended 
to have artotypes to show this, but the experiments were not com- 
pleted in time, and we would add here that we are carrying on various 
experiments with a view to demonstrating the differences between 
natural and artificial butters, which we hope to publish in our next 
annual report. 

As the fusing points of the cooked and uncooked “‘ oleos” remained 
identical, the difference in the emulsions must have been due to 
chemical changes produced by the heat, as the separation of the fatty 
acids and glycerine which again gives us a free fatty acid. 
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After pouring off the cooked fat, there remained in the frying-pan 
a considerable quantity of scrap. 

Fothergill* says: “But heat does liquefy fat and separates (we 
believe) olein, from stearin and margarin. The liquid portions of fried 
bacon is digested by many who cannot digest the solid portion of 
bacon fat. This is a well known fact.” 

Furthermore, the great heat to which fats are subjected in frying is 
probably sufficient to set free considerable quantities of fatty acids, 
and also to cause partial breaking up of the whole fat. 

The friends of the bogus butter ask us, in a spirit of defiance, to 
show any cases of sickness produced by it. This is in fact a demand 
for a complete demonstration, and may be answered by stating that 
we have seen a great many cases of sickness, and much of it dyspepsia, 
during the period in which the bogus butter has been sold for which 
we have been unable to assign a cause. ‘his may have been artificial 
butter, but the deceptive manner in which it has been handled has 
prevented physicians from ascertaining its effects; consequently we 
must judge it by its qualities. 

No person would gainsay that these articles if they contained germs 
of disease, or such materials as enumerated above, were unwholesome. 
We have pointed out the liability and great probability of their con- 
taining them ; and many things have been publicly condemned on less 
liability to produce sickness ; for instance, the water of Albany has 
been used by nearly 100,000 people for several years, and no serious 
results can be shown ; yet the conditions are present which render it 
liable to produce disease, and this circumstance has agitated the public 
mind to such an extent that some of the best medical and other men 
of the city have devoted themseves to finding a better supply ; and they 
have finally decided that it is expedient to obtain it from another source 
than the present which will necessitate the expenditure of $450,000. 

“Bob veal” produces sickness in comparatively few cases, yet on 
account of its liability to produce disease its sale is prohibited. 

Dr. Foxt says, in connection with anthracic diseases, “that large 
quantities of this meat have been eaten with apparently no injurious 
effects, but so many disastrous occurrences have followed its employ- 
ment as to warrant the medical officer of health in condemning such 
meat.” 


MILK. 


The following table shows the result of analyses of samples of milk 
as brought in by the inspector and was sold as pure, whole milk : 


* Indigestion and Biliousness, 1881, p. 51. 
tFox’s Sanitary Examinations of Water, Air and Food, London, 1878, p. 412 
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Analyses of Miik -—- Below Standard. 
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(Opiates syektae | OaLlG islet 60, 7 87.580 8.148 | ... aes 
iWeaqcbouods 122 | 60 7% | 84.970 Be uel ae Sood 
Ulloa sea oOAGH 121 60 12 86.620 3.500 | ... j50¢ 
ciale steteye slots 119 62 8 87.291 3.371 “ adn 
IO laterstaveyareterets 120 60 7 86.550 3.759 ° iaie 
BO itor iateretere's 120 60 74 | 87.366 8.001 2 550c 
SL aisiew ciate 111 60 6 87.269 8.694 40 -aidec 
Bo eiccicleisisicre Tale, 60 6 87.160 8.536 patil lacetatets 
BBiraicutelols\sisis 118 | 60 -e. | 86.966 3.755 40. || aaac 
Gedo Seanonc 118 | 60 12 86.480 38.966 265° || ooo8 
SBavatatate/oysteya's 118 | 60 12 86.620 3.935 50 |f ages 
SO marstaaieatvvete 103 |] 58 --. | 83.680 URRY) Acteey |? -G00c 
Mlossodoaaae 116 | 60 Seite) ||) 66.890 CHAD TT aaa |laads 
88. 112} 62 14 86.490 BETTI IES BRAN Gace 
SO crevemiaareaisis 115} 60 10 86.780 3.430 | .... see 
OO camraaiersiets 122] 62 11 86.650 8.419 | .... coe 
Oheistarsiciel viele 112 | 62 9 86.605 Cbilis}3) || Sane eee 
DZajeniemaiclevey 115} 60 7 87.702 SCM oo. | cook 
Ubacdoocuc 121 | 55 7 87.618 8.098 aes 672 
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The milkmen, from whom Nos. 6, 23, 24, 25 and 28 in the table 
were taken, declared that the milk was given to the inspector just as 
it came from the cows; and that if it was below the standard it was 
the fault of the cows and not their’s. In order to ascertain the truth 
of the matter, the Dairy Commissioner directed us to go to the dairies 
of these gentlemen and procure samples which we knew to be “just as 
they came from the cows.” This we did and the result is shown in 
the table by Nos. 83, 84, 87, 88, 89 and 90. 

Nos. 83 and 84 were taken at different times from the same dairy 
from which came No. 6. Nos. 89, 90, 88 and 87, came from the 
same dairies as Nos. 23, 24, 25 and 28 respectively. 


The following table gives the results of analyses of cheese. 


State 
Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
Number. of water.| of fat. | of curd. of ash. end Remarks. 
1s. Se Aa 23.78 29.18 42.17 4.87 188 
er OBES 28.96 27.95 38.84 4.25 162 
Siam ain ett 26.86 29.98 38.69 4.47 364 
Beate diets muna 27.77 23.84 43.94 4.45 250 
30 Se 27.33 27.34 41.53 3.80 410 
chicos ate 23.32 32.89 39.28 4.51 218 
‘cs 23.50 35.62 36.77 4.1] 127 
Bawstccits 32.33 28.78 35.60 3.29 90 
Ree siesta nie 'o 29.70 26.49 39.83 3.98 105 
Uae stave ce 3 31.27 27.00 37.44 4,29 10 
1 Ss 28.37 31.28 36.52 Beat Paine aac Cheese exhibited at 
the State Fair, 1885, 
belonging to S. G. 
Bartlett, full cream. 
ee Seana 30.59 27.05 38.27 4.09 113 
Popa wanera/a & 0's 27.11 32.16 37.12 3.61 122 
Wa atiaa ces 28.62 28.58 39.21 3.59 187 
1 ae eae 28.62 29.90 37.66 S.San te eae . | Took half of the spec’] 
prize at State Fair, 
1885, made by Seth 
Bonfoy. 
PG. sees < 15.67 40.07 39.79 4.47 189 
cy Aen mae’ 18.86 38.62 | 37.87 5.15 188 | Duplicate of No. 1, 
made 8 weeks after. 
LC ER ARR AGHEE 33.75 28.95 33.70 8.60 | ...... | Full cream cheese 
| made by G. Merry, 
H Verona, N. Y. 
Eee see ess < 29.80 27.28 | 38.60 4.16 228 
DOS. ccewcee 38.35 19.93 | 38.48 397: SI eae Made by George M. 
; Crill, Holland Pat nt, 
| “night-skim.” 
| SA 30.17 27.85 38.73 3.25 i2 
Average.. 27.82 28.61 | 38.10 YS ota cte's 


The analysis No. 17 was of the same specimen of cheese as that of 
No. 1, but was made about three weeks later, during which time the 
cheese dried out so that it lost 5-42 per cent of its water. This increases 
the relative proportion of the solids and demonstrates that the fat of 
cheese should be calculated from the solids only. 
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The following table shows the results of the analyses of the fat of the 
cheese above tabulated. 


| 


Insoluble} Soluble State 


: R ks 
< fatty acid.|fatty acid.|brand No. ar 
= 
A 


1 87.14 6.80 
2 87.78 6.38 162 
3 87.31 6.29 364 
4 85.60 6.44 250 
5 87.81 5.66 410 
6 87.98 6.42 218 
7 88.31 5.70 127 
8 85.64 5.84 90 
9 88.71 5.72 105 
10 87.30 6.32 228 y 
11 88.87 6.67 10 | Cheese on exhibition at the State Fair, 1885; be- 
longing to 8. G. Bartlett. 
12 88.40 | DOH sacpeieie cereal 
13 83.53 9.34 113 
14 86.34 6.39 122 | 
15 §4.16 7.98 187 | Took half of the special prize at State Fair, 1885; 
| _ made by Seth Bonfoy. 
16 86.26 UL | canconns | This analysis was made with K. H. O., purified by 
barium. 
17 88.95 6.13 189 
18 86.68 8.57 189 | This analysis was made with K. H. O., purified in 
the usual way with alcohol. 
19 86.46 CHOS. |nesodcpor ou cream cheese made by G. Merry, Verona, N. 


| 

The high percentage of soluble fatty acids in some of the analyses 
is probably due to the free acid in the cheese. The lower percentage in 
some is due to the fact that the samples were washed before being 
analyzed, 

Respectfully submitted, 
R.'D. CLARK, M. D: 
Albany, N. Y. 


THE STATE CHEESE BRAND. 


Utica, N. Y., January 2, 1886. 
Hon. Jostau K. Brown, State Dairy Commissioner : 


Dear Srr —In answer to your inquiry as to the effect of the statute 
passed last spring, creating a State brand for “full-cream cheese,” it 
will be necessary to refer briefly to the position of New York State 
cheese in 1884. The practice of skimming the milk in spring and 
fall, among the so-called full-milk factories, had been carried to such 
excess that June and July were practically the only months during 
which full-cream cheese was made in the majority of our factories. 
The evil was insidious for this reason, that when only the night’s 
milk was skimmed and mixed with that of the morning, it took an 
expert judge to detect it in the cheese. The argument among advo- 
cates of the practice was, that it was so difficult to tell cheese that was 
thus made, no great harm could be done by it. For a certain length 
of time, perhaps four or five months, the cheese would keep and be 
apparently fine. Then suddenly it would get off-flavored, and the 
buyer who held it at this period was the loser. English buyers who 
had previously been caught in this way, grew shy of our fall cheese in 
1884, and Canadian cheese of the same dates sold at one-half to one 
-eent a pound higher than ours. In trying to overreach others, our 
makers had overreached themselves, and when this became evident, 
the more prudent ones among them began to devise some means for 
regaining their lost reputation. 

Robert McAdam of the Utica Board of Trade, was the first to sug- 
gest the creation of a State brand, which there should be a penalty 
for using on any but full-cream goods. At a meeting of the Utica 
Board and afterward at a meeting of the Rome Board, his resolutions 
were adopted. Soon after, the State Dairymen’s Association approved 
and indorsed the plan. Lists of signatures were sent to Albany and 
the statute as it now stands was framed and enacted, very properly 
placing the issue of the brands in the hands of the State Dairy Com- 
missioner. During the season of 1885, I understand that 452 num- 
bers were issued, which means that 452 factories adopted the brand in 
full or in part, To my own knowledge several creameries also ap- 
plied for and obtained the brand to use during a part of the season 
when the milk was not skimmed. It is evident that the brand would 
be even more valuable to them than to full-milk concerns, for it would 
remove the suspicion that might naturally taint all their product, and 
‘ enable them to sell their genuine full cream goods for what they 
really were. 

The establishment of this brand has worked marvels in the course 
of a single season. It has freed our cheese from all suspicion of be- 
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ing skimmed whenever the brand is on it. ‘So far as I am aware, no 
case has occurred in which it was believed that the brand had been 
illegally used. Instead of selling below Canadian cheese, our make 
has sold one-half to three-quarter cent above it for the same dates. 
And strange to say, the brand has largely increased our home trade in 
the best quality of our make. So popular has the brand .become, and 
so thoroughly has its value been recognized, that home dealers all over 
the country, both in this and other States, will now purchase no New 
York cheese that is not branded with the State mark. Instances have 
occurred in which cheese were carelessly forwarded to New York with- 
out being branded. The consignee has written back to learn if the 
goods were not full-cream; and upon receiving the brand and mark- 
ing it on them, the cheese at once sold for one-half cent a pound more 
than any offer he could get for them before. 

It may be objected that cheese was never so low and depressed as it 
was in the past season. That is true, but it is not the whole truth. 
Tlie proper way to put it is this: if the State brand had not been 
adopted, cheese would have sold one-half to one cent lower than it 
did. It has created confidence in the goods of New York State, and 
has made them in demand all over the Union. Its effect has been 
such that no factory making full-cream goods can hereafter expect to 
command top prices unless its cheese bears this brand. It is doubt- 
ful if any other plain and simple law on our statute books has ever 
brought such immediate and valuable assistance to one of our chief 
industries, as this little restrictive paragraph has brought to the 
cheese makers of this State. 

The salesmen of the Utica Board are entirely satisfied with the result 
thus far; and another season the brand will be used by every factory in 
this region, without exception, in which full-cream cheese is made. 

Respectfully yours, 
BENJAMIN D. GILBERT, 
Secretary of Utica Board of Trade. 


LAWS. 


CHAPTER 215, Laws oF 1882. 


AN AOT to regulate the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine or 
any form of imitation butter and lard or any form of imitation 
cheese, for the prevention of fraud, and the better protection of the 
public health. 


SEcTION 1. No person, persons, firm or corporation manufactur- 
ing with intent to sell any article or substance in semblance of natural 
butter or natural cheese not the legitimate product of the dairy, and 
not made exclusively from milk or cream, or both, with salt or rennet, 
or both, and with or without coloring matter or sage, but into which 
any animal intestinal or offal fats, or any oils or fats of any kind 
whatosever not produced from milk or cream, or into which melted 
butter, lard or tallow shall be introduced, shall add thereto or com- 
bine therewith any annatto or compounds of the same, or any other 
substance or substances whatsoever, for the purpose or with the effect of 
imparting thereto a color resembling ‘that of yellow (or any shade of 
the same) butter or cheese ; nor shall they introduce said coloring 
matter into any of the articles of which the same is composed. 

§ 2. No person, persons, firm or corporation shall deal in, sell, expose 
for sale or give away any article or substance in semblance of natural 
butter or natural cheese described in the first section of this act, and 
knownas oleomargarine or imitation butter and lard or imitation cheese; 
and no keeper of any hotel, restaurant, boarding-house or other place 
of public entertainment shall keep, use or serve either as food for 
their guests or for cooking purposes, any such imitation butter or 
cheese which shall contain any of the coloring matter therein pro- 
hibited, or be colored contrary to the provisions of this act. 

§ 3. No person, persons, firm or corporation shall manufacture, with 
intent to sell, deal in, sell or expose for sale any article or substance 
in semblance of natural cheese not the legitimate product of the dairy, 
and not made exclusively of milk or cream, or both, but into which any 
animal, intestinal or offal fats or oils of any kind whatsoever, not pro- 
duced from milk or cream, shall be introduced, unless the words 
‘‘imitation cheese,” shall be plainly stenciled, in plain Roman letters 
at least one-half inch in length with durable paint, upon the sides of 
each and every cheese and also upon the outside of top, and opposite 
sides of each and every box containing the same, in letters and with 
paint as before mentioned and described. 

§ 4. For the purposes of this act the terms ‘‘ natural butter” and 
“natural cheese” shall be understood to mean the products usually 
known by these names, and which are manufactured exclusively from 
milk or cream, or both, with salt and rennet, and with or without 
coloring matter or sage. 
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§ 5. Every person, firm or corporation violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine of not less than $50 nor more than 
$200, or by imprisonment in the county jail for not less then ten nor more 
than thirty days, or by both such fine and imprisonment for each and 
every offense, in the discretion of the court, one-half of such fine to 
be paid to the complainant, the other half to be paid to the officer or 
officers having charge of the poor fund of the town where such prose- 
cution occurs, for the support of the poor, or if the poor of such town 
are supported by the county, then said money shall be paid to the 
officer or officers having charge of the poor fund of the county in 
which said town is located, to be used for the support of the poor of 
such county. But nothing in this act shall be so construed as to in- 
terfere with or to abridge any right obtained, secured or guaranteed by 
any law of congress, or by any patent duly granted by the United 
States government. 

§ 6. This act shall take effect sixty days after it becomes a law. 


CHAPTER 238, Laws oF 1882. 


AN ACT for the protection of dairymen, and to prevent deception in 
the sales of butter and cheese. 


Section 1. Every person who shall manufacture for sale, or who 
shall offer or expose for sale, or who shall export to a foreign 
country, by the tub, firkin, box or package, or any greater quantity, 
any article or substance in semblance of butter or cheese not the 
legitimate product of the dairy, and not made exclusively of milk or 
cream, but into which any oil, lard or fat not produced from milk 
or cream enters as component part, or into which melted butter, or 
any oil thereof, has been introduced to take the place of cream, shall 
distinctly and durably stamp, brand or mark upon the side of 
every cheese and also upon the top, and side of every such tub, 
firkin, box or package of such article or substance the words ‘ oleo- 
margarine butter,” or 1f containing the cheese, the words ‘‘imitation 
cheese,” only where it can be plainly seen, in Roman letters, which 
shall be burned in or painted thereon with permanent black paint, in 
a straight line, and shall not be less than one-half inch in length, and 
if for export, shall also invoice the same, and clear the same, through 
the custom-house as ‘* oleomargarine butter,” or if cheese, as “ imita- 
tion cheese ;” and in case of retail sales of such articles or substances 
in parcels, the seller shall in all cases set, sell, or offer or expose the 
same for sale from a tub, firkin, box or package stamped, branded or 
marked as herein stated, and shall also deliver therewith to the pur- 
chaser, printed label bearing the plainly printed words, “ oleomargarine 
butter,” or if cheese, the words “imitation cheese,” only, in Roman 
letters not less than one-half inch in length, which shall be printed in 
a straight line; and every sale of such article or substance, or export 
of the same, by the tub, firkin, box or package, or in any greater 
quantity, not so stamped, branded or marked, and if exported, not 
invoiced and cleared through the custom-house as “ oleomargarine but- 
ter,” or if cheese, as ‘‘ imitation cheese,” and every sale of such article 
or substance at retail, in parcels, that shall not be sold from a tub, 
firkin, box or package so stamped, branded or marked, or without 
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delivery of a label therewith, as above stated, is declared to be unlaw- 
ful and void, and no action‘upon any contract shall be maintained in 
any of the courts of this State to recover upon any contract for the 
sale of any such article or semblance not so stamped, branded, marked, 
labeled or sold. 

§ 2. Every person who shall sell, or offer or expose for sale, or export 
to a foreign country, or have in his or her possession, with intent to sell 
by the tub, firkin, box or package, or in any greater quantity, any of the 
said article or substance required by the first section of this act to be 
stamped, branded, marked, and if exported, invoiced and cleared 
through the custom-house as ‘‘oleomargarine butter,” or ‘‘ imitation 
cheese,” as therein stated; that shall not be so stamped, branded, marked, 
and if exported, invoiced according to the provisions of this act,or in case 
of retail sales in parcels every person who shall sell, or offer or expose 
for sale, any of said article or substance, without selling, offering or 
exposing for sale, the same from a tub, firkin, box or package stamped, 
branded or marked, as in said first section stated, or without delivery 
of a label, as required by section one of this act, shall for every such 
offense forfeit and pay a fine of $100, to be recovered with costs, in 
any of the courts of this State having cognizance thereof, in an action 
to be prosecuted by any district attorney, in the name of the people, 
and the one-half of such recovery shall be paid to the informer, and 
the residue shall be applied to the support of the poor in the county 
where such recovery is had. 

§ 3. Every person who shall sell or offer or expose for sale, or export 
to a foreign country, or who shall cause or procure to be sold, offered 
or exposed for sale by the tub, firkin, box or package, or in any greater 
quantity, any article or substance required by the first section of this 
act to be stamped, branded, marked, and if exported, invoiced and 
cleared as therein stated, not so stamped, branded, marked, and if ex- 
ported, invoiced and cleared; or in case of retail sales in parcels, every per- 
son who shall sell, or offer or expose for sale, or who shall cause or procure 
to be sold, offered or exposed for sale, any article or substance required 
by the first section of this act to be sold, offered or exposed for such 
sale, from a tub, firkin, box or package, stamped, branded or marked, 
and labeled as therein stated, contrary to the provisions of said sec- 
tion, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than $50, nor more than $200, or by im- 
prisonment in the county jail for not less than ten nor more than 
thirty days. or by both such fine and imprisonment, for each and eyery 
offense. 

§ 4. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed. 

§ 5. This act shall take effect immediately. 


CHAPTER 246, Laws OF 1882. 


AN ACT to prevent fraud in the sale of oleomargarine, butterine, 
suine or other substances not butter. 


SEcTION 1. Any person who shall hereafter sell, either at wholesale 
or retail, any oleomargarine, butterine, suine or other substance not 
butter, and represent the same to be butter, shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be hable to a fine of not 
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less than $25, nor more than $100, for each and every offense, or by 
imprisonment in the county jail not to exceed thirty days, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 

§ 2. The sale by any person of such oleomargarine, butterine, suine 
or other substance not butter, representing the same to be butter, shall 
be deemed presumptive evidence of the guilt of such person. 

§ 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 


CHAPTER 202, Laws or 1884. 


AN ACT to prevent deception in sales of dairy products. 
PASSED April 24, 1884; three-fifths being present. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows : 


SecTION 1. No person or persons shall sell or exchange, or expose 
for sale or exchange, any unclean, impure, unhealthy, adulterated or 
unwholesome milk, or shall offer for sale any article of food made 
from the same or of cream from the same. ‘This provision shall not 
apply to pure skim cheese made from milk which is clean, pure, 
healthy, wholesome and unadulterated, except by skimming. Who- 
ever violates the provisions of this section is guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall be punished by a fine of not less than twenty-five nor more 
than two hundred dollars, or by imprisonment of not less than one or 
more than six months, or both such fine and imprisonment for the 
first offense, and by six months’ imprisonment for each subsequent 
offense. 

§ 2. No person shall keep cows for the production of milk for 
market, or for sale or exchange, or for manufacturing the same, or 
cream from the same, into articles of food, in a crowded or unhealthy 
condition, or feed the cows on food that is unhealthy, or that produces 
impure, unhealthy, diseased or unwholesome milk. No person shall 
manufacture from impure, unhealthy, diseased or unwholesome milk, 
or of cream from the same, any article of food. Whoever violates 
the provisions of this section is guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than twenty-five nor more than two 
hundred dollars, or by imprisonment of not less than one or more 
than four months, or by both such fine and imprisonment for the 
first offense and by four months’ imprisonment for each subsequent 
offense. 

§ 3. No person or persons shall sell, supply or bring to be manu- 
factured to any butter or cheese manufactory, any milk diluted with 
water, or any unclean, impure, unhealthy, adulterated or unwhole- 
some milk, or milk from which any cream has been taken (except 
pure skim milk to skim cheese factories), or shall keep back any part 
of the milk commonly known as “strippings,” or shall bring or sup- 
ply milk to any butter or cheese manufactory that is sour (except 
pure skim milk to skim cheese factories). No butter or cheese manu- 
factories, except those who buy all the milk they use, shall use for 
their own benefit, or allow any of their employees or any other person 
to use, for their own benefit, any milk, or cream from the milk, or 
the product thereof brought to said manufactories, without the con- 
sent of the owners thereof. Every butter or cheese manufacturer, 
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except those who buy all the milk they use, shall keep a correct 
account of all the milk daily received, and of the number of pounds 
and packages of butter, the number and aggregate weight of cheese 
made each day, the number of packages of cheese and butter disposed 
of, which shall be open to inspection to any person who delivers milk 
to such manufacturer. Whoever violates the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shail be punished for each 
offense by a fine of not less than twenty-five or more than two hun- 
dred dollars, or not less than one or more than six months’ imprison- 
ment, or both such fine and imprisonment. 

§ 4. No manufacturer of vessels for the package of butter shall sell 
or dispose of any such vessels without branding his name and true 
weight of the vessel or vessels on the same with legible letters or fig- 
ures not less than one-fourth of an inch in length. Whoever violates 
the provisions of this section is guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be 
punished for each offense by a fine of not less than fifty nor more than 
one hundred dollars, or by imprisonment of not less than thirty or 
more than sixty days, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

§ 5. No person shall sell or offer or expose for sale any milk except 
in the county from which the same is produced, unless each can, ves- 
sel or package containing such milk shall be distinctly and durably 
branded with letters not less than one inch in length, on the outside, 
above the center, on every can, vessel or package cortaining such 
milk, the name of the county from which the same is produced, and 
the same mark shall be branded or painted in a conspicuous place on 
the carriage or vehicle in which the milk is drawn to be sold, and 
such milk can only be sold in or retailed out of a can, vessel, package 
or carriage so marked. Whoever violates the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be punished by a fine 
of not less than twenty-five nor more than two hundred dollars, or 
not less than two months’ or more than four months’ imprisonment, 
or both such fine and imprisonment for the first offense, and by four 
months’ imprisonment for each subsequent offense. 

§ 6. No person shall manufacture out of any oleaginous substance 
or substances, or any compound of the same, other than that pro- 
duced from unadulterated milk, or of cream from the same, any arti- 
cle designed to take the place of butter or cheese produced from 
pure, unadulterated milk or cream of the same, or shall sell, or offer 
for sale, the same as an article of food. This provision shall not ap- 
ply to pure skim-milk cheese made from pure skim milk. Whoever 
violates the provisions of this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and be punished by a fine of not less than one hundred nor more than 
five hundred dollars, or not less than six months’ or more than one 
year’s imprisonment, or by both such fine and imprisonment, for the 
ae offense, and by imprisonment for one year for each subsequent 
offense. 

§ 7. No person shall offer, sell or expose for sale in full packages, 
butter or cheese branded or labeled with a false brand or label as to 
county or State in which the article is made. Whoever violates the 
provisions of this section is guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than twenty-five or more than fifty 
dollars, or imprisonment of not less than fifteen or more than thirty 
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days, for the first offense, and fifty dollars or thirty days’ imprison- 
ment for each subsequent offense. 

§ 8. No person shall manufacture, sell, or offer for sale, any con- 
densed milk unless the same shall be put up in packages, upon which 
shall be distinctly labeled or stamped the name or brand by whom 
or under which the same is made. No condensed milk shall be made 
or offered for sale unless the same is manufactured from pure, clean, 
healthy, fresh, unadulterated and wholesome milk, from which the 
cream has not been removed ; or unless the proportion of milk solids 
contained in the condensed milk shall be in amount the equivalent 
of twelve per centum of milk solids in crude milk, and of such solids 
twenty-five per centum shall be fat. When condensed milk shall be 
sold from cans or packages not hermetically sealed, the vendor shal] 
brand or label such cans or packages with the name of the county or 
counties from which the same was produced, and the name of the 
vendor. Whoever violates the provisions of this section shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and be punished by a fine of not less than fifty or 
more than five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment of not more than 
six months, or both such fine and imprisonment for the first offense, 
and by six months’ imprisonment for each subsequent offense. 

$9. The Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint a commissioner, who shall be known as the New 
York State Dairy Commissioner, who shall be a citizen of this State, 
and who shall hold his office for the term of two years, or until his 
successor is appointed, and shall receive a salary of three thousand 
dollars per annum and his necessary expenses incurred in the dis- 
charge of his official duties under this act ; said commissioner shall 
be appointed within ten days after the passage of this act, and shall 
be charged, under the direction of the Governor, with the enforcement 
_ of the various provisions thereof. Said commissioner may be removed 

from office at the pleasure of the Governor, and his successor appointed 
as above provided for. 

The said commissioner is hereby authorized and empowered to ap- 
point such assistant commissioners and to employ such experts, chem- 
ists, agents and such counsel as may be deemed by him necessary for the 
proper enforcement of this law. Their compensation to be fixed by 
the commissioner. 

The said commissioner is also authorized to employ a clerk at an 
annual salary of not to exceed twelve hundred dollars. 

The sum of thirty thousand dollars is hereby appropriated to he 
paid for such purpose out of any moneysin the treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. All charges, accounts and expenses authorized by this 
act shall be paid by the Treasurer of the State, upon the warrant of 
the Comptroller, The entire expenses of said commissioner shall not 
exceed the sum appropriated for the purposes of this act. 

The said-commissioner shall make annual reports to the Legislature, 
not later then the fifteenth day of January of each year, of his work 
and proceedings, and shall report in detail the number of assistant 
commissioners, experts, chemists, agents and counsel he has employed, 
with their expenses and disbursements. The said commissioner shail 
have a room in the New Capitol, to be set apart for his use by the 
Capitol Commissioner. 
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§ 10. The said commissioner and assistant commissioners, and such 
experts, chemists, agents and counsel as they shall duly authorize for 
the purpose, shall have full access, egress and ingress to all places of 
business, factories, farms, buildings, carriages, cars, vessels and cans 
used in the manufacture and sale of any dairy products or any imita- 
tion thereof. They shall also have power and authority to opon any 
package, can or vessel containing such articles which may be manu- 
factured, sold or exposed for sale in violation of the provisions of this 
act, and may inspect the contents therein and may take therefrom 
samples for analysis. 

§ 11. Courts of special sessions shall have jurisdiction of all cascs 
arising under this act, and their jurisdiction is hereby extended so as 
to enable them to enforce the penalties imposed by any or all of the 
sections hereof. 

§ 12. In all prosecutions under this act the costs thereof shall be 
paid out of the fine, if one is collected ; if not, the same shall be paid 
in the manner now provided for by law, and the rest of the fine shall 
be paid to the State Treasurer. 

§ 13. In all prosecutions under this act, relating to the sale and 
manufacture of unclean, impure, unhealthy, adulterated or unwhole- 
some milk, if the milk be shown to contain more than eighty-eight 
per centum of water or fluids or less than twelve per centum of milk 
solids which shall contain not less than three per centum of fat, it 
shall be declared adulterated, and milk drawn from cows within fifteen 
days before and five days after parturition, or from animals fed on 
distillery waste, or any substance in the state of putrefaction, or fer- 
mentation, or upon any unhealthy food whatever, shall be declared 
unclean, impure, unhealthy and unwholesome milk. This section shall 
not prevent the feeding of ensilage from silos. 

§ 14. The doing of any thing prohibited being done, and the not 
doing of any thing directed to be done in this act shall be presumptive 
evidence of a willful intent to violate the different sections and pro- 
visions hereof. 

§ 15. Chapters four hundred and sixty-seven of the laws of eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, five hundred and forty-four and five hundred 
and eighteen of the laws of eighteen hundred and sixty-four, five 
hundred and fifty-nine of the laws of eighteen hundred and sixty-five, 
four hundred and fifteen of the laws of eighteen hundred and seventy- 
seven, two hundred and twenty and two hundred and thirty-seven of 
the laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-eight, four hundred and 
thirty-nine of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty, and two hun- 
dred and fourteen of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-two, 
are hereby repealed. 

§ 16. This act shall take effect on the first day of June, eighteen 
hundred and eighty-four, except as otherwise provided therein. 
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CHAPTER 183, Laws oF 1885. 


AN ACT to prevent deception in the sale of dairy products, and to 
preserve the public health, being supplementary to and in aid of 
chapter two hundred and two of the laws of eighteen hundred and 
eighty-four, entitled ‘“‘ An act to prevent deception in sales of dairy 
products.” 


PassED April 30, 1885; three-fifths being present. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows : 


SEcTION 1. No person or persons shall sell or exchange, or expose 
for sale or exchange, any unclean, impure, unhealthy, adulterated or 
unwholesome milk, or shall offer for sale any article of food made 
from the same, or of cream from the same. ‘The provisions of this 
section shall not apply to skim milk sold to bakers or to housewives 
for their own use or manufacture, upon written orders for the same, 
nor to skim milk sold for use in the county in which it is produced. 
This provision shall not apply to pure skim cheese made from milk 
which is clean, pure, healthy, wholesome and unadulterated, except by 
skimming. Whoever violates the provisions of this section 1s guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and shall be punished by a fine of not less than $28, 
nor more than $200, or by imprisonment of not less than one month 
or more than six months, or both such fine and imprisonment for the 
first offense, and by six months’ imprisonment for each subsequent 
offense. 

§ 2. No person shall keep cows for the production of milk for 
market, or for sale or exchange, or for manufacturing the same, or 
cream from the same, into articles of food, in a crowded or unhealthy 
condition, or feed the cows on food that is unhealthy, or that produces 
impure, unhealthy, diseased or unwholesome milk. No person shall 
manufacture from impure, unhealthy, diseased or unwholesome milk, 
or of cream from the same, any article of food. Whoever violates the 
provisions of this section is guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than $25, nor more than $200, or by im- 
prisonment of not less than one month or more than four months, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment for the first offense, and by four 
months’ imprisonment for each subsequent offense. 

§ 3. No person or persons shall sell, supply or bring to be manufac- 
tured to any butter or cheese manufactory, any milk diluted with 
water or any unclean, impure, unhealthy, adulterated or unwholesome 
milk, or milk from which any cream has been taken (except pure skim 
milk to skim cheese factories), or shall keep back any part of the milk 
commonly known as “strippings,” or shall bring or supply milk to 
any butter or cheese manufactory that is sour (except pure skim milk 
to skim cheese factories). No butter or cheese manufactories, except 
those who buy all the milk they use, shall use for their own benefit, or 
allow any of their employees or any other person to use for their own 
benefit, any milk, or cream from the milk, or the product thereof, 
brought to said manufactories without the consent of the owners 
thereof. Every butter or cheese manufacturer, except those who buy 
all the milk they use, shall keep a correct account of all the milk daily 
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received, and of the number of packages of butter and cheese made 
each day, and the number of packages and aggregate weight of cheese 
and butter disposed of each day, which account shall be open to 
inspection to any person who delivers milk to such manufacturer. 
Whoever violates the provisions of this section shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall be punished for each offense by a fine of not 
less than $25 or more than $200, or not less than one month or more 
than six months’ imprisonment, or both such fine and imprisonment. 

§ 4. No manufacturer of vessels for the package of butter shall sell 
or dispose of any such vessels without branding his name and the true 
weight of the vessel or vessels on the same, with legible letters or fig- 
ures not less than one-fourth of an inch in length. Whoever violates 
the provisions of this section is guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be 
punished for each offense by a fine of not less than $50 nor more than 
$100, or by imprisonment of not less than thirty days or more than 
sixty days, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

§ 5. No person shall sell, or offer or expose for sale, any milk except 
in the county from which the same is produced, unless each can, ves- 
sel or package containing such milk shall be distinctly and durably 
branded with letters not less than one inch in length, on the outside, 
above the center, on every can, vessel or package containing such milk, 
the name of the county from which the same is produced; and the 
same marks shall be branded or painted in a conspicuous place on the 
carriage or vehicle in which the milk is drawn to be sold; and such 
milk can only be sold in, or retailed out of a can, vessel, package or 
carriage so marked. Whoever violates the provisions of this section 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be punished by a fine of 
not less than $25 nor more than $200, or not less than two months or 
more than four months’ imprisonment, or both such fine and imprison- 
ment, for the first offense, and by four months’ imprisonment for each 
subsequent offense. 

§ 6. No person shall manufacture out of any oleaginous substance 
or substances, or any compound of the same, other than that produced 
from unadulterated milk, or of cream from the same, any article 
designed to take the place of butter or cheese produced from pure un- 
adulterated milk or cream of the same, or shall sell, or offer for sale, 
the same as an article of food. This provision shall not apply to pure 
skim-milk cheese made from pure skim milk. Whoever violates the 
provisions of this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and be 
punished by a fine of not less than $200 nor more than $500, or not 
less than six months or more than one year’s imprisonment, or both 
such fine and imprisonment for the first offense, and by imprisonment 
for one year for each subsequent offense. 

§ 7. No person by himself or his agents or servants shall render or 
manufacture out of any animal fat or animal or vegetable oils not pro- 
duced from unadulterated milk or cream from the same, any article or 
product in imitation or semblance of or designed to take the place of 
natural butter or cheese produced from pure unadulterated milk or 
cream of the same, nor shall he or they mix, compound with, or add 
to milk, cream or butter any acids or other deleterious substance or 
any animal fats or animal or vegetable oils not produced from milk or 
cream, with design or intent to render, make or produce any article or 
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substance or any human food in imitation or semblance of natural 
butter or cheese, nor shall he sell, keep for sale, or offer for sale any 
article, substance or compound made, manufactured or produced in 
violation of the provisions of this section, whether such article, sub- 
stance or compound shall be made or produced in this state or in any 
other state or country. Whoever violates the provisions of this section 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and be punished by a fine of not less 
than $200 nor more than $500 or not less than six months’ or more 
than one years’ imprisonment for the first offense, and by imprison- 
ment for one year for each subsequent offense. Nothing in this sec- 
tion shall impair the provisions of section six of this act. 

$ 8. No person shall manufacture, mix or compound with or add to 
natural milk, cream or butter any animal fats or animal or vegetable 
oils, nor shall he make or manufacture any oleaginous substance not 
produced from milk or cream, with intent to sell the same for butter 
or cheese made from unadulterated milk or cream, or have the same in 
his possession, or offer the same for sale with such intent, nor shall any 
article or substance or compound so made or produced, be sold for 
butter or cheese, the product of the dairy. If any person shall coat, 
powder or color with annatto or any coloring matter whatever butter- 
ine or oleomargarine, or any compounds of the same or any product or 
manufacture made in whole or in part from animal fats or animal or 
vegetable oils not produced from unadulterated milk or cream whereby 
the said product, manufacture or compound shall be made to resem- 
ble butter or cheese, the product of the dairy, or shall have the same 
in his possession, or shall sell or offer for sale or have in his possession 
any of the said products which shall be colored or coated in semblance 
of or to resemble butter or cheese, it shall be conclusive evidence of an 
intent to sell the same for butter or cheese, the product of the dairy. 
Whoever violates any of the provisions of this section shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and be punished by a fine of not less than two hun- 
dred dollars nor more than one thousand dollars. This section shall 
not be construed to impair or affect the prohibitions of sections six and 
seven of this act. 

§ 9. Every manufacturer of full-milk cheese may put a brand upon 
each cheese indicating ‘‘ full-milk cheese,” and the date of the month 
and year when made; and any person using this brand upon any 
cheese made from which any cream whatever has been taken shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be punished for each offense by a 
fine of not less than one hundred dollars nor more than five hundred 
dollars. 

§ 10. No person shall offer, sell or expose for sale in full packages, 
butter or cheese branded or labeled with a false brand or label as to 
county or state in which the article is made. Whoever violates the 
provisions of this section is guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than twenty-five dollars or more than fifty 
dollars, or imprisonment of not less than fifteen days or more than 
thirty days for the first offense, and fifty dollars or thirty days’ im- 
prisonment for each subsequent offense. 

§ 11. No person shall manufacture, sell or offer for sale any con- 
densed milk, unless the same shall be put up in packages upon which 
shall be distinctly labeled or stamped the name, or brand, by whom or 
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under which the same is made. No condensed milk shall be made or 
offered for sale unless the same is manufactured from pure, clean, 
healthy, fresh, unadulterated and wholesome milk, from which the 
cream has not been removed, or unless the ptoportion of miik solids 
contained in the condensed milk shall be in amount the equivalent of 
twelye per centum of milk solids in crude milk, and of’ such solids 
twenty-five per centum shall be fat. When condensed milk shall be 
sold from cans, or packages not hermetically sealed, the vendor shall 
brand or label such cans or packages with the name of the county or 
counties from which the same was produced, and the name of the vendor. 
Whoever violates the provisions of this section shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and be punished by a fine of not less than fifty dollars or 
more than five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment of not more than 
six months, or by both such fine and imprisonment for the first offense, 
and by 81x months’ imprisonment for each subsequent offense. 

§ 12. Upon the expiration of the term of office of the present com- 
missioner, the governor, by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate, shall appoint a commissioner, who shall be known as the New 
York state dairy commissioner, who shall be a citizen of this state, and 
who shall hold his office for the term of two years, or until his succes- 
sor is appointed, and shall receive a salary of three thousand dollars 
per annum, and his necessary expenses incurred in the discharge of 
his official duties under this act.. Said commissioner shall be charged, 
under the direction of the governor, with the enforcement of the vari- 
ous provisions thereof, and with all laws prohibiting or regulating the 
adulteration of butter, cheese or milk. The said commissioner is hereby 
authorized and empowered to appoint such assistant commissioners and 
to employ such experts, chemists, agents and such counsel as may be 
deemed by him necessary for the proper enforcement of this law, their 
compensation to be fixed by the commissioner. The said commissioner 
is also authorized to employ a clerk at an annual salary not to exceed 
twelve hundred dollars. The sum of fifty thousand dollars is hereby 
appropriated, to be paid for such purpose out of any moneys in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated. All charges, accounts and ex- 
penses authorized by this act shall be paid by the treasurer of the 
state upon the warrant of the comptroller, after such expenses have 
been audited and allowed by the comptroller. The entire expenses of 
said commissioner shall not exceed the sum appropriated for the pur- 
poses of this act. The said commissioner shall make annual reports 
to the legislature, on or before the fifteenth day of January of each 
year, of his work and proceedings, and shall report in detail the num- 
ber of assistant commissioners, experts, chemists, agents and counsel 
he has employed, with their expenses and disbursements. The said 
commissioner shall have a room in the new capitol, to be set apart for 
his use by the capitol commissioner. The said commissioner and as- 
sistant commissioners and such experts, chemists, agents and counsel 
as they shall duly authorize for the purpose, shall have full access, 
egress and ingress to all places of business, factories, farms, buildings, 
carriages, vessels and cans used in the manufacture and sale of any 
dairy products or any imitation thereof. They shall also have power 
and authority to open any package, can or vessel containing such 
articles which may be manufactured, sold or exposed for sale, in viola- 
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tion of the provisions of this act, and may inspect the contents therein 
and may take therefrom samples for analysis. This section shall not 
affect the tenure of the office of the present commissioner. 

§ 13. Upon the application for a warrant under this act, the certifi- 
cate of the analyst or chemist of any analysis made by him shall be 
sufficient evidence of the facts therein stated. Every such certificate 
shall be duly signed and acknowledged by such analyst or chemist 
before an officer authorized to take acknowledgments of conveyances 
of real estate. 

§ 14. Courts of special sessions shall have jurisdiction of all cases 
arising under this act, and their jurisdiction is hereby extended so as 
to enable them to enforce the penalties imposed by any or all sections 
thereof. 

§ 15. In all prosecutions under this act, one-half of the money shall 
be paid by the court or clerk thereof to the city or county where the 
recovery shall be had, for the support of the poor, except in the city 
and county of New York shall be equally divided between the pension 
funds of the police and fire departments, and the residue shall be paid 
to the dairy commissioner, who shall account therefor to the treasury 
of the State, and be added to any appropriation made to carry out the 
provisions of this act. All sums of money expended by the dairy 
commissioner under the provisions of this act, shall be audited and 
allowed by the comptroller of the State. Any bond given by any 
officer shall be subject to the provisions of this section. 

§ 16. In all prosecutions under this act relating to the sale and 
manufacture of unclean, impure, unhealthy, adulterated or unwhole- 
some milk, if the milk be shown to contain more than eighty-eight 
per centum of water or fluids, or less than twelve per centum of milk 
solids, which shall contain not less than three per centum of fat, it 
shall be declared adulterated, and milk drawn from cows within fifteen 
days before, and five days after, parturition, or from animals fed on 
distillery waste, or any substance in the state of putrefaction or fer- 
mentation, or upon any unhealthy food whatever, shall be declared 
unclean, unhealthy, impure and unwholesome milk. This section shall 
not prevent the feeding of ensilage from silos. 

§ 17. The doing of any thing prohibited being done, and the not 
doing of any thing directed to be done in this act, shall be presump- 
tive evidence of a willful intent to violate the different sections and 
provisions thereof. If any person shall suffer any violation of the 
provisions of this act by his agent, servant, or in any room or building 
occupied or controlled by him, he shall be deemed a principal in such 
violation and punished accordingly. 

§ 18. Chapters four hundred and sixty-seven of the laws of eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, five hundred and forty-four and five hundred 
and eighteen of the laws of eighteen hundred and sixty-four, five 
hundred and fifty-nine of the laws of eighteen hundred and sixty- 
five, four hundred and fifteen of the laws of eighteen hundred and 
seventy-seven, two hundred and twenty and two hundred and thirty- 
seven of the laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-eight, four hundred 
and thirty-nine of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty, and two 
hundred and fourteen of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty- 
two, are hereby repealed. 
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§ 19. If any person shall, by himself or other, violate any of the 
provisions of sections one, two, three, four or five of this act, or 
knowingly suffer a violation thereof by his agent, or in any building or 
room occupied by him, he shall in addition to the fines and punish- 
ments therein described for each offense, forfeit and pay a fixed penalty 
of $160. If any person, by himself or another, shall violate any of 
the provisions of section six, seven or eight of this act, he shall, in 
addition to the fines and penalties herein prescribed for each offense, 
forfeit and pay a fixed penalty of $500. Such penalties shall be re- 
covered with costs in any court of this State having jurisdiction 
thereof, in an action to be prosecuted by the Dairy Commissioner or 
any of his assistants in the name of the people of the State of New 
York. 

§ 20. This act and each section thereof is declared to be enacted to 
prevent deception in the sale of dairy products, and to preserve the 
public health which is endangered by the manufacture, sale or use of 
the articles or substances herein regulated or prohibited. 

§ 21. This act shall take effect immediately. Sections six and seven 
shall not apply to any product manufactured, or in process of manu- 
facture at the time of the passage of this act; but neither this exemp- 
tion nor this act shall impair the power to prosecute any violations 
heretofore committed of section six of the act of which this act is 
supplemental. | 


CHAPTER 193, Laws oF 1885. 


AN ACT to amend chapter two hundred and two of the laws of 
eighteen hundred and eighty-four, entitled ‘‘ An act to prevent de- 
ception in sales of dairy products.” 


PASsED April 30, 1885; three-fiths being present. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate ana 
Assembly, do enact as follows : 


Section 1. Section seven of chapter two hundred and two of the 
laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-four, entitled ‘‘ An act to prevent 
deception in sales of dairy products,” is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

§ 7. No person shall offer, sell or expose for sale butter or cheese 
branded or labeled with a false brand or label as to the quality of the 
article or the county or State in which the article is made. The New 
York State Dairy Commissioner is hereby authorized and directed to 
procure and issue to the cheese manufactories of the State, upon 
proper application therefor and under such regulations as to the cus- 
tody and use thereof as he may prescribe, a uniform stencil brand 
bearing a suitable device or motto, and the words ‘‘ New York State 
Full Cream Cheese.” Every brand issued shall be used upon the out- 
side of the cheese and also upon the package containing the same, and 
shall bear a different number for each separate manufactory, and the 
commissioner shall keep a book in which shall be registered the name, 
location and number of each manufactory using the said brand, and 
the name or names of the persons at each manufactory authorized to 
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use the same. It shall be unlawful to use or permit such stencil brand 
to be used upon any other than full cream cheese or packages contain- 
ing the same. Whoever violates the provisions of this section is 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and for each and every cheese or package so 
falsely branded shall be punished by a fine of not less than $25 or 
more than $50, or imprisonment of not less than fifteen or more than 
thirty days. 
§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


CHAPTER 427, Laws oF 1885. 


AN ACT to protect butter and cheese manufacturers. 
PAssED June 8, 1885; three-fifths being present. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows : 


SecTION 1. Whoever shall with intent to defraud, sell, supply or 
bring to be manufactured to any butter or cheese manufactory in this 
State, any milk diluted with water, or in any way adulterated, unclean 
or impure, or milk from which any cream has been taken, or milk 
commonly known as skimmed milk, or whoever shall keep back any 
part of the milk as strippings, or whoever shall knowingly bring or 
supply milk to any butter or cheese manufactory, that is tainted or 
sour, or whoever shall knowingly bring or supply to any butter or 
cheese manufactory, milk drawn from cows within fifteen days before 
parturition, or within three days after parturition, or any butter or 
cheese manufacturers who shall knowingly use or allow any of his or 
her employees or any other person to use for his or her benefit, or 
for their own individual benefit, any milk or cream from the milk 
brought to said butter or cheese manufacturer, without the consent of 
all the owners thereof, or any butter or cheese manufacturer who shall 
refuse or neglect to keep or cause to be kept a correct account, open to 
the inspection of any one furnishing milk to such manufacturer, of 
the amount of milk daily received, or of the number of pounds of 
butter and the number of cheese made each day, or of the number cut 
or otherwise disposed of, and the weight of each, shall for each and 
every offense forfeit and pay a sum not less than $25 nor more than 
$100, with costs of suit to be sued for in any court of competent jur- 
isdiction for the benefit of the person or persons, firm or association, 
or corporation or their assigns upon whom such fraud or neglect shall 
be committed. But nothing in this act shall affect, impair or repeal 
any of the provisions of chapter two hundred and two of the laws of 
eighteen hundred and eighty-four, or of the acts amendatory thereof 
or supplementary thereto. 

§ 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


CHAPTER 458, Laws or 1885. 


AN ACT to amend chapter one hundred and eighty-three of the laws 
of eighteen hundred and eighty-five, entitled ‘‘ An act to prevent 
deception in the sale of dairy products, and to preserve the public 
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health, being supplementary to and in aid of chapter two hundred 
and two of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-four, entitled 
“An act to prevent deception in sales of dairy products.’ ” 


PASSED June 9, 1885; three-fifths being present. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follews: 


SECTION 1. Section six of chapter one hundred and eighty-three of 
the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-five, entitled “ An act to pre- 
vent deception in the sale of dairy products, and to preserve the public 
health, being supplementary to and in aid of chapter two hundred and 
two of the laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-four, entitled ‘An 
act to prevent deception in sales of dairy products,’ ” is amended so as 
to read as follows: 

§ 6. No person shall manufacture out of any oleaginous substance 
or substances, or any compound of the same, other than that produced 
from unadulterated milk, or of cream from the same, any article de- 
signed to take the place of butter or cheese produced from pure una- 
dulterated milk or cream of the same, or shall sell, or offer for sale, 
the same as an article of food. This provision shall not apply to pure 
skim-milk cheese, made from pure skim milk. Whoever violates the 
provisions of this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and be 
punished by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $5V0, or not 
less than six months or more than one year’s imprisonment, or both 
such fine and imprisonment for the first offense, and by imprisonment 
for one year for each subsequent offense. 

§ 2. Section seven of said act is amended so as to read as follows: 

§ 7. No person by himself or his agents or servants shall render or 
manufacture out of any animal fat or animal or vegetable oils not pro- 
duced from unadulterated milk or cream from the same, any article or 
product in imitation or semblance of or designed to take the place of 
natural butter or cheese produced from pure unadulterated milk or 
cream of the same, nor shall he or they mix, compound with, or add 
to milk, cream or butter any acids or other deleterious substance or 
any animal fats or animal or vegetable oils not produced from milk or 
cream, with design or intent to render, make or produce any article 
or substance or any human food in imitation or semblance of natural 
butter or cheese, nor shall he sell, keep for sale, or offer for sale any 
article, substance or compound made, manufactured or produced in 
violation of the provisions of this section, whether such article, sub- 
stance or compound shall be made or produced in this State or in any 
other State or country. Whoever violates the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and be punished by a fine of not 
less than $100 nor more than $500, or not less than six months or 
more than one year’s imprisonment for the first offense, and by im- 
prisonment for one year for each subsequent offense. Nothing in this 
section shall impair the provisions of section six of this act. 

§ 3. Section eight of said act is amended so as to read as follows: 

§ 8. No person shall manufacture, mix or compound with or add to 
natural milk, cream or butter any animal fats or animal or vegetable 
oils, nor shall he make or manufacture any oleaginous substance not 
produced from milk or cream, with intent to sell the same for butter 
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or cheese made from unadulterated milk or cream, or have the same in 
his possession, or offer the same for sale with such intent, nor shall 
any article or substance or compound so made or produced, be sold for 
butter or cheese, the product of the dairy. If any person shall coat, 
powder or color with annatto or any coloring-matter whatever butterine 
or oleomargarine, or any compounds of the same or any product or 
manufacture made in whole or in part from animal fats or animal or 
vegetable oils not produced from unadulterated milk or cream whereby 
the said product, manufacture or compound shall be made to resemble 
butter or cheese, the product of the dairy, or shall have the same in 
his possession, or shall sell or offer for sale or have in his possession 
any of the said products which shall be colored or coated in semblance 
of or to resemble butter or cheese, it shall be conclusive evidence of 
an intent to sell the same for butter or cheese, the product of the dairy. 
Whoever violates any of the provisions of this section shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and be punished by a fine of not less than $100 
nor more than $1,000. This section shall not be construed to impair 
or affect the prohibitions of sections six and seven of this act. 

§ 4. Section seventeen of said act is amended so as to read as follows: 

§ 17. The doing of any thing herein prohibited being done, shall be 
evidence of a violation of the provisions of this act relative to the 
thing so prohibited; and the not doing of any thing herein directed to 
be done, shall be evidence of a violation of the provisions of this act 
relative to the thing so directed to be done. If any person shall suffer 
any violation of the provisions of this act by his agent, servant, or in 
any room or building occupied or controlled by him, he shall be deemed 
a principal in such violation and punished accordingly, 

§ 5, This act shall take effect immediately, 


A BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE LAWS OF THE DIFFERENT 
STATES AND TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
RELATIVE TO OLEOMARGARINE, BUTTERINE, SUINE 
AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 


STATES. 


Alabama. 
This State has no law upon this subject. 


Arkansas. 
This State has no law upon this subject. 


California. 

“* An act to prevent the sale of oleomargarine, under the name and 
pretense that the said commodity is butter.” 

This law is restrictive, requires the word ‘‘oleomargarine ” to be 
branded on the package. The penalty is from $50 to $200, or impris- 
onment from 50 to 200 days, or both. 

‘* An act to prevent fraud and deception in the sale of butter and 
cheese.” 
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This law is restrictive, requiring the article to be manufactured and 
sold under its appropriate name. Penalty is from $10 to $500 or im- 
prisonment from ten to ninety days, or both. Approved, March 2, 
1881. 

** An act to prevent the sale or disposition as butter of the substance 
known as ‘ oleomargarine,’ or ‘oleomargarine butter,’ and when 

‘oleomargarine’ or ‘oleomar garine | butter ? is sold or disposed of 
requiring notice thereof to be given.” 

This law is restrictive, requiring branding, also requiring hotel-keepers, 
etc., to keep posted up in their places of business in three places, the 
words ‘‘oleomargarine sold here.” Penalty from $5 to $500, or im- 
prisonment for not more than three months, or both such fine and im- 
prisonment, approved March 1, 1883. 

‘An act to protect and encourage the production and sale of pure 
and wholesome milk, and to prohibit and punish the production and 
sale of unwholesome or adulterated milk.” 

This law makes it a misdemeanor to sell or expose for sale adulter- 
ated or unwholesome milk, or to keep cows for producing the same in 
an unhealthy condition, or feeding them on feed that wiil produce 
impure milk, etc. Penalty is $100 for the first offense, and double 
that amount for each subsequent offense. Approved March 12, 1870. 


Colorado. 


«« An act to encourage the sale of milk, and to provide penalties for 
the adulteration thereof.” 

This law makes it a misdemeanor to sell adulterated milk or milk 
from which the cream has been taken, or for withholding the strip- 
pings without the purchasers. being aware of the fact. Penalty is 
from $25 to $100, or imprisonment for six months, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. In force May 20, 1881. 

“An act to regulate the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine, 
butterine, suine or other substances made in imitation of, or having 
the semblance of butter, and to provide penalties for the violation of 
the provisions hereof.” 

This law requires that a license shall be necessary to manufacture, 
import, or sell oleomargarine or kindred products within the State. 
License to manufacture or import not less than 1,000 ; license to sell 
not less than 500; penalty from $50 to $500, or imprisonment not to 
exceed one year or both. Approved April 6, 1885. 


Connecticut. 


*« An act concerning the sale of oleomargarine and other articles.” 

This law requires that the article shall be properly branded, and 
that the seller shall keep a sign posted up in his place of business that 
such commodity is sold there. Penalty $7, or imprisonment from ten 
to thirty days or both. Approved April 4, 1883. 


Delaware. 
‘‘ An act to regulate the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine.’ 
This law is restrictive in its nature, penalty $50, commitment ae 
the fine is paid. Approved February 10, 1879. 
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“‘ An act to amend chapter 154, volume 16, Laws of Delaware.” 
This amendment has reference to the fact that the substance manu- 
factured is “artificial butter.” Passed March 21, 1883. 


Florida. 


Chapter 80, sections 34-35, McClellans’ Digest, 1881. 

Section 34 makes it a misdemeanor to sell spurious preparations as 
butter; section 35 has reference to hotels and boarding-houses. 
Penalty, not to exceed $100, or imprisonment not to exceed thirty — 
days, or both. 


Georgia. 
This State has no law upon this subject. 


Illinois. 


“An act to prevent and punish the adulteration of articles of food, 
drink and medicine, and the sale thereot when adulterated.” 

Section 3 of this law has reference to coloring matter in food, drink 
or medicine. Section 4 of this law has reference to mixing oleomar- 
garine with butter, cheese, etc., requiring the seller to inform the 
buyer of the fact and the proportion of the mixture. Penalty, first 
offense, $25 to $200; second offense, $100 to $200, or imprisonment 
from one to six months or both ; third offense, from $500 to $2,000 
and imprisonment not less than one year nor more than five years. 
Approved June 1, 1881. 

“An act to require operators of butter and cheese factories on the 
co-operative plan to give bonds, and to prescribe penalties for the vio- 
lation thereof.” 

This law requires the filing of a bond in the penal sum of $6,000 
that certain reports will be made on the first of each month and a copy 
filed with the town clerk, etc. Penalty, from $200 to $500, or im- 
prisonment from thirty days to six months, or both. Approved June 
18, 1883. 

Indiana. 


Section 2071, Revised Statutes, ‘‘ Selling unwholesome milk.” 

This section provides against the sale of unwholesome milk, whether 
from adulteration or from the feed given the cows; also against the 
use of poisonous or deleterious material in the manufacture of butter 
and cheese. Penalty, from $50 to $500. 

‘*An act to prevent the sale of impure butter, and the keeping on 
any table at any hotel or boarding-house of impure butter, providing 
penalties declaring an emergency.” 

This law requires the branding with the word ‘‘ oleomargarine.” 
Penalty, from $10 to $50. Approved March 3, 1883. 


Towa. 


Section 4042, Code. 

This section provides against the adulteration of milk in any way. 
Penalty, $25 to $100, and makes the offender liable in double that 
amount to the party injured. 
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“An act to protect the dairy interests and for the punishment of 
fraud connected therewith. 

This law requires that ‘‘ oleo” and kindred products shall be branded 
with the word “ oleomargarine.” 

Penalty from $20 to $100 or imprisonment from ten to ninety days. 

“An act to prevent and punish the adulteration of articles of food, 
drink and medicine, and the sale thereof when adulterated.” 

This law provides that skimmed milk cheese shal! be so branded, and 
when oleomargarine is mixed with any other substance for sale it shall 
be distinctly branded with the true and appropriate name. Penalty, 
first offense from $10 to $50; second, from $25 to $100 or confined in 
the county jail not more than thirty days; third, from $500 to $1,000 
and imprisonment not less than one year nor more than five years, 


Kansas. 
Has no law upon this subject. 


Kentucky. 
Has no law upon this subject. 


Louisiana. 
Has no law upon this subject. 


Maryland. 


“<* An act to repeal the act of 1883, chapter 493, entitled ‘ An act fox 
the protection of dairymen, and to prevent deception in the sale of 
butter and cheese, and to re-enact new sections in lieu thereof.’ ”’ 

This law requires that substances made in semblance of butter and 
cheese not the true product of the dairy shall be branded with the 
word ‘‘ Oleomargarine” so as to be conspicuous, and that the buyer 
shall be apprised of the nature of the article that he has bought. Pen- 
alty, $100 or imprisonment not less than thirty or more than ninety 
days for the second offense and not less than three months nor more 
than one year for the third offense. Approved April 8, 1884. 


Mississippr. 
This State has no law upon this subject. 


Maine. 


“« An act toamend chapter 128 of the Revised Statutes, relating to 
the sale of unwholesome food.” 

This law is prohibitive as to oleomargarine and kindred products. 
Penalty, for the first offense $100, and for each subsequent offense $200, 
to be recovered with costs. 


Massachusetis. 


This State has a law against selling adulturated milk. 
Penalty for first offense $50 to $100; for the second offense $100 to 
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$300, or by imprisonment from thirty to sixty days, and for subse- 
quent offenses $50 and imprisonment from sixty to ninety days. 


Michigan. 


‘< An act to prevent deception in the manufacture and sale of dairy 
products and to preserve the public health.” 

This law prohibits the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine and 
kindred products. . 

Penalty, $200 to $500, or not less than six months nor more than 
one year’s imprisonment or both for the first offense, and by imprison- 
ment for one year for each subsequent offense. 

Approved June 12, 1885. 


Minnesota. 


“An act to prohibit and prevent the sale or manufacture of un- 
healthy or adulterated dairy products.” 

This law prohibits the sale of impure or adulterated milk. 

Penalty, $25 to $200 or imprisonment from one to six months or 
both for the first offense and six months’ imprisonment for each sub- 
sequent offense. ‘This law also prohibits the manufacture and sale of 
oleaginous substances or compounds of the same. 

Penalty from $100 to $500, and from six months to one year’s im- 
prisonment or both such fine and imprisonment for the first offense 
and by imprisonment one year for each subsequent offense. 

Approved March 5, 1885. 


Missouri. 


This State passed the first prohibitory law. 
Penalty, confinement in the county jail not to exceed one year or 
fine not to exceed $1,000 or both. 


Nebraska. 


Section 2345, ‘“‘Skimmed milk or adulterated milk.” This section 
provides against the sale of adulterated milk and makes a penalty of 
from $25 to $100, and be liable to double the amount to the person or 
persons upon whom the fraud is perpetrated. 


Nevada. 
This State has no law upon this subject. 


New Hampshire. 


“€ An act relating to the sale of imitation butter.” 

This law provides that no artificial butter shall be sold unless it is 
colored PINK. 

Penalty for the first offense $50, and for a second offense a fine of 
$100. <‘‘ A certificate of the analysis sworn to by the analyzer shall be 
admitted in evidence in all prosecutions.” 

‘«The expense of the analysis not exceeding $20, included in the 
costs.” 
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New Jersey. 
Law similar to the New York law. 


North Carolina. 
This State has no law upon the subject. 


Ohio. 


This State has a law that is prohibitory except as to oleomargarine 
made of beef suet and milk. : 

Penalty, $100 to $500, or from three to six months’ imprisonment 
or both for the first offense, and by such fine and imprisonment for 
one year for each subsequent offense. 

Passed April 27, 1885. 

Oregon. é 


The law in this State provides against adulterated and unwholesome 
milk, against keeping cows in an unhealthy condition, and against 
. feeding them upon unhealthful food. 

It also provides that oleaginous substances sold upon the market shall 
be so branded as to distinguish them from the true dairy product; 
and that in hotels, boarding houses, restaurants, etc., where such sub- 
stances are used as an article of food the bill of fare-shall state the 
fact and that the name of the said substance shall be posted up in the 
dining-room in a conspicuous place. Passed February 20, 1885. 


Pennsylvania. 


‘An act to protect dairymen, and to prevent deception in sales of 
butter and cheese. 

This act requires the branding of imitation butter and cheese. 
Penalty, $100. . Violations of this act by exportation to a foreign 
country are punished by a fine of from $5, to $200, or by imprison- 
ment from ten to thirty days, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 
Approved, May 24, 1883. 

“An act for the protection of the public health and to prevent adul- 
teration of dairy products and fraud in the sale thereof.” 

This law prohibits the sale of oleomargarine and kindred products. 
Penalty, $100 to $300, or by imprisonment from ten to thirty days for 
the first offense and by imprisonment for one year for each sub- 
sequent offense. Approved, May 21, 1885. 


Rhode Island. 


“Of the sale of butter, potatoes, onions, berries, nuts and shelled 
beans. ” 

This law provides that artificial butter shall be stamped “ Oleomar- 
garine,” and that the retailer shall tleliver to the purchaser a label upon 
which shall be the word “ Oleomargarine.” Penalty, $100. 


South Carolina. 
There is no law in this State relative to this subject. 
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Tennessee. 


Code of 1884, chapter 14, sections 2682, 2683, 2684. 

This law requires that the substance shall be manufactured under 
its true and appropriate name and that it shall be distinctly branded 
with the true and appropriate name. Penalty, from $10 to $300, or 
imprisonment from ten to ninety days. 


Texas. 
This State has no law upon this subject. 


Vermont. 


‘¢ An act to prevent fraud in the sale of oleomargarine and other 
substances as butter.” 

This law provides that oleomargarine and kindred products shall 
not be sold as butter. Penalty, $500. Approved, November, 1884. 

Chapters 192, Laws of 1874, 76 of 1870, 51 of 1855, provide against 
the adulteration of milk. 


Virginia. 


Code of Virginia, 1873, chapter 865, title 26, section 56. 

‘¢ Provision against adulterating milk intended for the manufacture 
of cheese.” 

This law provides against the adulteration of milk carried to cheese 
manufactories, etc. Penalty, from $25 to $100, with costs of suit. 


West Virginia. 


Chapter 41, Acts of West Virginia, 1885. 

“An act to prevent the manufacture and sale of mixed and impure 
butter and cheese and imitations thereof.” 

This law requires that the true and appropriate name of the sub- 
stance shall be printed thereon, etc. Penalty, from $10 to $100, or 
imprisonment. 


Wisconsin. 


Section 1494, chapter 61, Revised Statutes. 

This act provides that no cream shall be taken from the manufac- 
tory where it is being worked up, also that the persons manufacturing 
cheese at factories shall keep certain records. 

Chapter 361, R. 8. 

“An act to prevent the manufacture and sale of oleaginous sub- 
stances or compounds of the same in imitation of the pure dairy pro- 
ducts, and to repeal sections 1 and 3 of chapter 49 of the laws of 
1881.” 

This law prohibits the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine and 
kindred products. Penalty, not to exceed $1,000, or imprisonment 
not to exceed one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. Pub- 
lished April 18, 1885. 
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TERRITORIES. 


Alaska. 
Have not heard from this Territory as yet. 


Arizona. 

** An act to regulate the sale and manufacture of oleomargarine or 
other substitutes for butter in the Territory of Arizona.” 

This law requires that oleomargarine and kindred substances sold 
in the Territory shall be appropriately branded with the word “ oleo- 
margarine.” And that the seller shali deliver to the purchaser a 
printed label on which is the word “oleomargarine.” Also that 
dealers shall keep posted up in their places of business this sign, 
“ Oleomargarine sold here.” Penalty for the first offense not less than 
$5, for the second offense not less than $100 or imprisonment for 
sixty days, and for each succeeding offense $500 and imprisonment 
for ninety days. Approved, March 8, 1883. 


Dakota. 


“An act to secure the public health and safety against unwhole- 
some provisions.” 

This law requires that all oleaginous substances shall be branded 
with their true and proper names. Costs of analyses, not exceeding 
$20, shall or may be included in the costs of prosecutions. Penalty, 
first offense, $100, and every subsequent offense $200. Passed at the 
session of 1883. 


Idaho. 
This Territory has no law upon this subject. 


Montana. 
This Territory has no law upon this subject. 


New Mexico. 
This Territory has no law upon this subject. 


Utah. 
This Territory has no law upon this subject. 


Washington. 
This Territory has no Jaw upon this subject. 


Wyoming. 
This Territory has no law upon this subject. 
[Sen. Doc. No. 24.] 53 
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